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; Vink fen nes in the country, and en- 


1 * - G 
þ4 2 5 2 1 


tirely taken up with other kind of affairs, 1 
receival a letter from my honeſt bookſeller in Town, 


| informing me, that a new edition of Shakeſpeare 


was juſt publi hed by» Mr. Warburton, who had 


taken occafion, ſome where or other in that work of 


bis, to mention me with ſome ſort of abuſe for thoſe 
Critical Obſervations I had ſometime before written, 
as well 1 do juſtice to this aur ancient dramatic 
peel as to. put ſome ſtop, if poſſible, to the vague 
and licentious foirit of criticiſm, "__. 

. Perhaps, all attempts, to reduce ſa irregular an 
art to any regular method, might deſerve 4 place 
among the many imprafticable ſchemes with which 
aur nation 'abounds. But yet while 1. perceived 
critics Jo mumerous, (for who more or beſs does nor 
criticize ?) and found every ine appealing 1 a. 


Handi and a tet, where could be the; abſurdity of 


enquiring, whether, or no, there really is in nature 
any e for the thing itſelf; or tubetber the 
whole does not depend on meer whim, caprice, or 


faſhion ? Bede, I began ls be apprehenſive for lb. 
Jn of ſume of * moſt * EA authors. 


A 3 * 


vv PRE F ACE. 
We have few books in our language that merit a 
critical regard; and when by chance any of theſe 
have been taken out of the hands of meer ciyrethery = 
of Printing preſſes, and fteemed worthy of ſomes = 
more learned commentators care and reviſal ; the 
commentator, by I hum not whit kind of fatality, 
bas forgot bis province, and the author himſelf has 
Been arbitrarily altered, and reduced to ſuch a fancied 
plan of perfection, as the correthor, within bim- 
ſelf, has thoug bt proper to eftabliſh. KS 

But of this I have fully ſpoken and methinks 
what I have ſpoken deſerves a ſerious notice. *Twpas 
therefare 4 matter of ſurprize, at firſt, when 1 
received my bookſeller's kind information : but upon 
à @ ſecond conſiderution, which,' they ſay, is the beſt, 
ny ſurprize entirely vaniſhed : for, as it ſeems, 
tbis was the gentleman, who formerly affifted Mr. 
Theobald in his edition of Shakeſpeare ; and to write 
of Shakeſpeare without praifing this coadjutor, was 
a crime npardonable, ——Hinc illz lacrimæ. But 
if praiſe comes not fairly in my way, I will never 
go out of my way either to give it, or to gain it; 
at leaſt I will never proftitute it at the wy om 
of my judgment and learning. | 

While T'was revolving in my mind ſuch thoughts 
as theſe, down came the new edition of Shakeſpeare ;. 

which as ſoon as 1 Cy the gg. NE 


* 1 1 5 20 * 


PREFACE vir 


Bl the famous Virgilian lots, appeared full in my 
view, n 85 


„ y, "Phaeton, for thou art Merop's n, 
„ Wilt tbau aſpire. to guide the heavenly car, 
Nas W e e OREN 


4 iy; Phactod) Ie, the at Muior's jou;] 
4c ook 8 Gre i. 6. A e eee n f 
MW. nay | | 


ers wp ts I thought e 
bud editor. But what ſhall we ſay of the jullicious 
remark fubjoined ? I was told, formerly, tbut Me- 
rops and Clymene were buiſband and wife ; and that 
if Phacton was MgRror's son be was à legitimate 
 off-ſpring, and no BASTARD. Note the comment 
on this paſſage; if it requires any, ſhould be, Why 
«© Phaeton wilt thou, of low birth, and who 
<« wvainly vaunteft thyſelf to be the fon Ml 
Ply og . s. &c. © Tou... 

N „ Tumidus genitoris imagine fl. 


Miſtakes ef this kind I never ſhould have made 
matter for triumph. Some errors are owing to ha, 
and carelſueſs, and others to the common nfirmity 
of human nature. But when I red on farther, and 
feins TrOrs of all nds, till increafing upon me, 

| A 4 Much 


vi PRE FiACE 
ſuch as even the mgſt inveterate enemy 200uld pity, 
did not an unuſual inſolence deſtroy every degree of - © 
it ; then I thought it high time, and but common 
juſtice to: Shakeſpeare, tv endeavour. to cbect, if 
poſſible, the daring folly of ſuch a Phaeton: and 
a fair opportunity now offered, for my bookſeller told 
me be would reprint, if I thought proper, my ob- 
ſtrvatious on Shakeſpeare,: with ſuch ahve La 
alterations, at L ſhould mae. 
Bus the reader is miſtaken if be thinks that FR 
ther in this preface, or in the following work the 
hundredth part of our critics errors are corrected. 
Ne I bave given the reader his proper cue, aud 
to per ſus it farther, leave © it. in bis POWtr mmm 
But. where to begin, and when I bave once 
begun bew 10 leave I know not : the faults 
are ſo many, and of fo many ſorts, that tbe variety 
binders all judgment of this kind. However if 1. 
ann - out of theſe furniſh for my learned \ reader 
any entertainment, while at the ſame time I am 
doing but common juſtice to our poet, I ſhall not 
tbint my pains ill beftowed.—One obſervation, I now 
Plainky perceive, will naturally lead on another, ſo 
that tis F no great importance where I begin, the 
difficulty "will be where to end. Let us then" bear 
the pathetic invocation of King Lear at the w fight of 


bis N * | 


« Y Hab ns 


PR EF ACE. 1 
ac n 550 No * * OHeav n- 
I you do love old men, if your ſweet ſway. 


„ ALLOW OBEDIENCE, f yarns are old, 
0 « Make it your cauſe.” EP 
\ G W. 


Allow obedience: ] Could i . 
<«.. ther beaven ALLOWED" obedience ? ibe * « 
« wrote,” dn 75 


„ Hatiow W "i Me. 1. 3 


But does not our Critic forgit bis Bill Fur thus 
aur tranſlators; Luke" XI, 48. Truly ye Bar, 
% witneſs that ye ALL O the deeds of your fathers.”* 
Thus they expreſs the. force of the original mm 
xefre, i. e. are well pleaſed with, like well of, 
approve, c. Again, Pſalm XI, 6. © The Lord 
„% 'ALLOWETH tbe righteous : but the ungodly, and 
«him that delighteth in wickedneſs doth his ſoul 
«  abbor?* I will ad, o nnen 
I IX. f. 13. 


1 
. the cowards, 688: arrow the 


3; ug.” ob : OD 
And in 16 Joſe nf me u aut, 
£20093 laudare. Mk 1 


3 : : 
- . 
II. . n 


A may be + fone dens | 
our commentator, for T find his name uſed to au- 
SRL btberixe 


* 


„ PREFACE. 


thorize an interpretation of a paſſage 1 
N AZ 1. | 
„ He [Antony] nodded, © 
« And ſoberly did mount an an, feed. 
«© An ARM-GAUNT ſteed.] i. e. bis fteed worn 


fe in war. So 
1 60 Fairfax, | 
A His $TALL-WORN Beed the. chmgin ru be- 


rode, Mu. uu i 


3 


eee eee 


IB. VII. F. 27.] and finds the verſe ibus printed, 

. Hrs * STALWORTH Reed the champion Jour 
aff 16 beſtrode.”” 5 | 

And what will be think £ await lh 

either has not learning to read authors, or corrupts 

them to vindicate his ill-digeſted wwhims and reveries p 
To match this $TALL-worn ſteed, with ano- 

ther learned citation of the like kind, among many 


others, I think the following offers itſelf, where 
Tago tells Othello that Brabantio, father of De, 


9 


demona, was a man of power and authority, 


| 1 Concerning the meaning of this word fer Dr. Hickes, 
WS: Ts Mala JEM. | 
| « Be 


PRE F ACE. xi 
| Ja ge ure of bi ex : 
1 80 That the Magnifico is much beloo'd gat 

4 And hatb in his effe# a waer , | 
25 As double as the Duke's... Oren 


« As double as the Dule s.] NEW | 
« had bis eye on this paſſage, among others, 
« where he talks ſo much of the inipropreety and 
ane e Bit tis an 
* elegant Grecifm, Ar double, ſignifies as large, 
« as" extenſive, for thus the Greats uſe Ms. 
„ Dioſc.” L. 2. c. 213. Aud in the ſame manner 
* and conftruttjon, the Latins ſometimes uſed du- 
«plex. Aud the old French writtrs ſoy, La plus 
4 double. Dr. Bentley bas been as ſtvere' am | 
* Milton for at 2LEGanT a Gaze, . 


2 
—— 3 


0 * ene eee Fove, 
M Lib. g. ver. 396. 8 


10 2257 an „ tee e ix Nandi of 

« Thedcritus, for: an unmarried virgin. Mr. N. 
 T ſhall take 0 nitice at all of the reaſoning, by 

which Mr. W. would have us think that Rymer 
had his eye on his paſſage of Othello, nor of the 
citation from Dioſcorides, [ L. 2. c. 213.) which 
Mr. W. never red there, for this very good reaſon; 
becauſe tis not there : be bad it from H. Stephens 
in V. Amis. But all this I omit, is em to MI 
ton and Theocritus : «4 


xi PRE F ACE. 


, Let Virgin of Proſerpina from ave. 5 
« This (he ſcht) it an ELEGANT GR ECISM, and 
<« an imitation f the APOENON EK ®@AAAMOT 


4 of Theocritus, for an unmarried Virgin.“ 


As ſtrange as this. citation may appear to the 
learned reader, yet I think 1 can give ſome account. 
it, Daniel Heinſius wrote ſome curſory notes 


; en Theoeritus, in which theſe words, TIAPOENON 
EK GAAAMOT,. be - renders virginem intactam. 


Becauſe, it ſeems, "igri it, "Aras ua igey 4 
Alrvatos. S0 Bere Heinſius would have  Waphives ix 
JaAdjas the ſame as, i ici in T9 Jade anag geo · 
pln, But there is no analogy at all in the, con- 
Brufion, eſpecially if wwe conſider them with be 


ccontert : and the N bert is. doubileſs Tight 


abo thus ATI, xa vagbi 4 Ty dupalis 


i in ar 18 Ouyriv Ione os, ' As will ill be 
mold manifeſt to any one that reads the verſes Nr é 


: cited. fro om the SAPMAKET TP IA. wa Ne 


To & aua avlalg e eee 4 
N wpuPon ip Enc irs We n \ 
Augen. u J «as: - «Ks 


4 e wares, a. thts. Ko v5 de dc 


Ille enim objecto furore malo, nene ex 
Wie thalamo, SON N Ne A. 
. ſponſam expulit x tar repo adhuc 
TH v . relicto ws ALD ABR. 4a: MN 61 
Vi- „Wirt wu But 


PRE F A 1 
But for argument's ſake we” wt alloty' Heinffus 
explanation, viz. Tlaghivor ix NA, Means à vir- 
gin who lives in ber chamber 3 As Oven iE Arbag, 
wears Thyrfis who: lives at the foot of mu /Eiua: © 
and in Virgil [Georg. III, 2.] Paſtor ab Am- 
phryſo, is the A yr who refided near the river 
 Ampbryſus. any other inftances there are 2 the 
AS: u ſame analogy, when | 
Million callr Ceres Vigo or PROSERPINA, (ac- © 
 cordling 10 our Critic, Tlaglies in ; Negros] Miil- 
ton "muſt mean Ceres the Virgin who dwells in 
Proſerpina, or, formerly reſided nr 5 
Wonderful Grecian !. | 


-: CI — — G 


I 
mn 0 


IV. * MA TT 
© Another citation of like laune 
Julias Ceſar, A III. TRI F 

ny. Tou a & brow this mawte'7 
. remember 8 N 
Wc.) The ſoft time ever Cer pat it on, 
N e 22 
* That day he overcame the Nerviie—— 
* Look! in this Place, Lo Caffins* dagger 
cc through ; 
See, what a rent the envious Caſca made." 
e Through this, the well beloved Brutus albu. | 


— — — — 


RY 


W | * tes 


xiv PREFACE. 
Aud in ns Lr. THIS, da] eee 
* i ling up bis face, Mo 
4 ane e Þ Fr ate; Pig 
en Or OT 
* fall.” BS $17 


This — of the manth, dich Coker | 5 
ſeid to put on when he conquered the Nervii, is finely 
- Frigned, lo beighten fill the prefnt diftreſe, by re- 
calling in the minds of the Romans the vifaries of 
their murdered heros. —Ibere is a very ſmall alte- 


ration I would. propoſe—** And in this mantle, 
* c.“ the aftion and emphaſis is bighly improved 


by this eaſy change.— But let us ſee the=No- 
thingneſs of what follows. © 

« That day be overcame the Nervii.] Here 
« Shakeſpeare deſcribing a great General makes bin 
£ gude bis new-babit, rt of triumph, after 
« his victory. Homer deſcribing @ yYAIN-GLOR1- 
„ ous ox makes Him put them on before the fgbt, 


** and-while be only expaZ3ed to overcome, | 
, , . | 
«© Ka myareo,” M. 7. 
I e the ſagacity or 


learning of tbis deep-figbted remark. How accu- 
rate too is tube eit ation? a 


i dot yore” — 


1 


PREFACE a 
As voy and was often begin @ ſentence, ſo might 4 
for ought our critic knows to the contrary. Let us 
confider likewiſe the reaſon for this abuſe of the Gre- 
cian General ; the v AIN-GLOR10Us Agamenmon { 
but for what ? why, for putting on a warm, new, 
handſome waſtcoat, when be aroſe early in the 
morning : for this is all, I aſſure the: reader thas 
the citation proves. But let us ſee the paſſage as 


it fands in the original : Agamemuon being ron 


by Dream ſent from Jupiter gets up before break 
| of day, and dreſs himſelf firſt in a ſoft, handſome | 
and new tunic, or waſtcoat [ilar 3] over which 
r eee e eee 
Pair of neat ſhoes ; and over MEI IT 

hangs bis fer ddl ford: 93 
4 > Maxaxds & bone xv N 

Kas inſad rio wiel & ol pile Shane Beer 

oe & vai vrai ur N idicale x wilinet = 

r A} „s Had. fh kürt , 
Thus tranſlated by Mr. Pope. 


* Firſt an bis limbs a ſlender veſt he dre, 
% Around bim next THE REGAL MANTLE threw; 
D embroider'd ſandals on bis feet were ; 
b The flarry faulchion glitter d at bis fide.” 


2 + 


— — 4 
2 Lenz — ” 


vi PREFACE 
Dy this time 1 believe the reader ſees how this « Critic 
by profeſſion,” was miſled iy a poet by profeſſion + 


The regal mantle catches bis eye 1 immediately be 


turn b 0 n us pod ne 


| citation, 7 6 


u e. » der {2453.3} wow 
Ov, 1 toy. eee . DEC 


e in. the: 1 


REGAL MANTLE, THESE ROBES or "TRIUMPH, 
all this while ? Why in 
EN Wt id Nun een een 


"What [ x- [as be writes in a regal mantle, a 
robe of triumph v. am weary in._refuting fuck 


traſh.——Let the reader now turn to the preface 
and notes of this late-taught critic, and reflet a 
little on the Muſtering language and Piſtol-diction. 
Y But you myſt learn to know fuch flanders 
& of the age, or-elſe you may. be e 
« taken,” 
f v. 
Bus thi? it falls nt 10 u Crities ſhare to be 
Aae. in the nobler writings f ancient Greece; 
Jet as an Engliſh author it the preſent ſubect of 


criticiſm, io be knowing in the Eugliſb language and 
Engliſh authors may be deemed ſufficient, There is 


* 


* m__ author, which was much ſtudied by 


I — e, 


PREFACE. xvii 
Shakeſpeare, but very ſuperficially by Shakeſpeare's 
editors, now lying before me. *Tis well known that 
the Coke's Tale of Gamelyn was the original of 
the play called As you Like it. A Midſum- 
mer's Night's Dream had its origin from The 
Knight's Tale; which I don't remember to have 
ſeen, as yet, taken notice of. There are ſome 


paſſages of Chaucer*s Troilus and Creſeide in 4 


play of the ſame name by our Tragedian ; and ſe- 
veral | imitations there are likewiſe, very elegantly 
interſperſed, in other plays, which ſome time or 


other may be pointed out: at preſent I ſhall content 


myſelf with the following in King Lear, At III. 
Where the Fool thus ſpeaks, | 
« PII ſpeak a prophecy og l Igo. | 
« ben Prieſts are more in words than mat- 
66 ter, Sc. * ' 


« On zan I go is not Englib, and ſhould be 
<« belped thus, 


6 « PII ſpeak rn OR TWO ERE I go.” 
| _—_— . 


I am ſure our Critic bas not helped the meaſure.— 
But is not ox ERE I GO Engliſh ? In the Tempeſt, 
LA I. ſe. 2. p. 6. Mr. W.'s edition e Thus 1 | 
And it printed, | 


b aal 


— => > 
EIS „ 


XS A. 
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XViii PREFACE 
« 7 would =o 
cc Ire funk the ſeo-wnithis the tareh; OR ERP 


« Tt fowld the good ſhip ſo have ſwallow'd.”? 


£ In Gmnbeline (48 V. Mr, W.'s edit. p. 334. 


6 Theſe, that would die or tre reſiſt, are 
« grown 
ce The mortal bugs 1 fla 
If this is not Engliſh, what Hall we ſay to the 
moſt corret# Engliſh tranſlation that ever was made? 
* And the Lions—brake all their bones or ever 
ce they came at the bottom of the den.” Dan, VI, 
14.——But let us/ſee this bumorous prophecy. 
« JV hen prieſts are more in words than matter; 
« When brewers marr their malt with water ; 
« pen nobles are their tailor*s tutors ;; 
« No bereticks burnt, but wencbes* ſuitors : 
« hen every caſe in law is right z _ 
&« No ſquire in debt, and no poor knight ; 
« Men flanders do not live in tongues ; 
4 And cut-purſes come not to throngs 3 
I ben uſurers tell their gold i ib field ; 
« And bawds and whores do churches build: 
« Then ball the realm of Albion 
« Come to great confufion : 
« Then comes the time, who lives to feet 
4 That going ſpall ve us d with feet. 


P R EF A C E. xix 
« This prophecy Merlin ſhall make, for do live 
« before his time.” 


This Merlin is the prophet Dan Geoffrey Chaucer, 
Among ſome verſes prefixed to the prologues of the 
Canterbury tales are the following, intitled 

Chaucer s Prophecie. 
W When faith faylith in Prieſt is ſawes, 
Aud lordes beſtes are holde for lawes, 
Aud robberie is bolde purchace, 

Aud [etcherie is bold ſolace ;, © 

Men ſhall the lond of Albion 
Be brought to great confuſion.” 

Shakeſpeare has taken this prophecy ; but to make 
it more reſemble the oracular reſponſes of antiquity, 
and the prophetical ſtile, be has artfully involved it 
in @ ſeeming 'confuſion ; Vs one prophecy con- 


fiſting of two parts; "the former part having a re- — 


lation to what now is; the latter to wwhat never 
ſhall be. The fool to the two lines of Chaucer, 
has humourouſly added two lines of his own, which 
properly can be referred only to the former part of 
the prophecy : and if by this humourous addition, 
there is any ſeeming irregularity, it is more after 6 
the caſt, as 1 bave ſaid above, of Oracles. 


FALSTAFF (In the Merry Wives of Windſor, 
A II.) ſpeaking to Piſtol, ſays ——=* And yet you 
* rogue will COR your rags, your cat-a-moun- 

b 2 % tain 


r 


4 


- 
52 * 


= % — 
r 
— * 


8 . ti 
- * 
* 


xx FPR EFA CE. 
e tain looks, . your red-lettice phraſes, and your 
% BOLD-BEATING 0aths, under the ſhelter of your 
&« honour”! 

ec Your BOLD- BEATING oaths] We ſhouldread, 
© BOLD-BEARING oaths, 2. e. out-facing.” Mr. V. 

But @ BOLD-BEATING oath is a bold impudent 
roufing oath : the metaphor is taken from the old 


Phraſe, to beat the fire: i. e. to rouſe and Air it 


up : from the Anglo-S. betan, excitare. Hence in 
French, Boutefeu, an incendiary. : and hence too 
comes, to abet, an abettor, in the barbarous La- 
tinity, abbettator. And bere give me leave to ex- 
plain a paſſage in Chaucer. ¶ In the Reve's Tale. 
Urry's edition. p. 31. V. $28.]. 

00 He was d Markit beter at the full. 


I. e. ſays the Gloſſary, one that makes quarrels in 
« markets.” But a market beter, is one who 
raiſes the price of the market ;, as the word above 
criticized ſhews. To beat the fire Chaucer uſes 
in the Knight's tale. [p. 17. edit. Urry.J © 
« woll don ſacrifice, and firis bete. 
Aud Douglas in his verfion of Virgil. An. I, 217. 
flammaſque miniſtrant, 
. And uthir ſum bet the pre.” 


IN the ſecond part of King Henry VI. A 1. 
Rueen * calls the ne Mine alder-lieveft 
* — * 


wo 


PREFACE. xxi 
« Sovercign.” Alder- lieveſt (ſays Mr. N.) is 
« an old Engliſh word given to him to whom the 
vy ſpeaker is SUPREMELY attached: Lieveſt be- 
& ing the ſuperlative of the comparative, levar, 
c rather, from lief.” Jf the reader can make 
any thing of ibis note, be may perceive, 1ſt, that 


Mr. V. thought aldir-lieveſt was applied only to 


one in ſupreme authority : 2dly, the moſt difficult 
word of all, aldir, poor critic-like, he has entirely 
omitted : 3dly, the moſt eaſy word of all, lieveſt, 
he knows little or nothing of. Now aldir-lieveſt 


fenifies nothing elſe but deareſt of all: In Chancer”s 


Troilus and Creſeide. L. III. y. 240. Pandarus 
calls Troilus his aldir-lieveſt Lord. From the 
Anglo-S. leof, dear. In the Anglo-S. verſion of the 
Goſpel, Luke xx. V. 13. My beloved ſun, minne 
leofan ſunu. Douglas in bis t ranſlation of Virgil, 
I, 28. pro charis Argis.—“ The Grekis to hir 
& leif and dere.“ Will the learned reader excuſe my 
bringing it from the Greet pe, charus ; per 
metatheſin ? However from lief, comes leiefer, 


lever, lebeſt. I had as lief, is not a known ex- | 


preſion. With reſpef# to the other word, Aldir, 
Althir, or Aller, tig a vitious pronunciation of 
alra, eallra, be genitive caſe plural of al, and 
ealle. See Hicks Grammat. Anglo-S. p. 16. In 
Chaucer, aldirmoſt is moſt of all. And in the 
prologue of the Canterbury tales, y, 801. 

Eri b 3 — Shall 
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| =—#& Shall have @ ſupper at our alder caſt.“ 
3 at the coft of us all. 


IN Macbeth, AF III. 


66 Lady. You baue diſplac d the 71 bra 
| c the good meeting 

« Mitb moſt admir' d diſorder. 

„ Macb. Can ſuch things be, | 

& And OVERCOME us, like a ſummer' cloud, 

& Without our ſperial wonder??? 


Overcome us. i. e. come over us, overcaſt us. $0 
Chaucer in the Lamentation of Marie Magd. [ p. 
521, Urry's edit. ] 


« With blode ovIxcou were 'bothe his 
« eyen.“ 
1. e. covered over. Ard in Troi, OY LIV. 
y. 1069. 
e That whilom ben bifall and ovircoue.” 


Where befal and ovircome, are uſed as ſynonymous 
words. *Tis to, be remember d that the Ghoſt of 
Banguo appears to no one except Macbeth : and the 
Queen thinks all the tarts and horrors of Macbeth + 
to be nothing but the very painting of his fear: 
the Queen therefore as much admires at Macbeth 
for * farting as Macbeth does at the —_ 
an 


, 
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and calmneſs of the Queen and the gueſts : be there- 
fore very pertinently aſks, ** How can fuch viſions 
« as theſe overcaſt us, and overcloud all our jays, 
« as ſudden as a black cloud intercepts a chearful 
« ſummer s day, and you not be ſtricken with won- 

« dey and amazement? Now let us bear our great 

| Oilic e e | 


«© (Cu ſuch things be, 23 

« And overcome us like a ſummer's cloud, 
« Without our ſpecial wonder ?**] y not 2 
« If they be only like a ſummer's cloud ? The ſperrb 
i given wrong; it is part of the Lady's fore+ 
<< going ſpeech ; and, befides that, is @ little cor- 
„ rupt, We ſhould read it thus, '> 


« Cax' r ſuch things be. 
« And overcome us like a ſummer's cloud, 


1 Wirhout our ſpecial wonder? 


t 7, e. cannot theſe viſions, * much wer 
der and amaxement, be preſented 10 the diſturſed 
„ imagination in the manner that air-vifions, in 
« ſummer clouds, are preſented to a wanton ene: 
« which ſometimes ſbew a lion, a caſtle or a pro- 
e montory ? The thought is fine, and in character. 
* gvercome 1s vsED ron deceive.” Mr. V. 


04: | In 


B PREFACE. 
IN King ow, AT III. 


4 Eq. Child r to the dark tower 
came.“ 


The following nate is printed in the late edition at 
Oxford. The fables of ſuch a turn as that from 
e which theſe lines are quoted being generally taken 
& from books of Spaniſh chivalry, it is probable the 
cc word ſtood here Infante Orlando, for which the 
& tranſlator ignorantly put child Rowland: where- 
as Infante milan! 6 prince, one of the King's 

<4 ſon Fs, 39 

And this, in 4 e e Loniden; « In 
« the old times of chivalry, the noble youth who 
ce were candidates for knighthood, during the ſea- 
& fon of their probation, were called infans, var- - 
&« lets, Damoyſels, Bacheliers. The moſt noble 
« of the youth particularly, infans. Here a ftory 
ce 7s told, in ſome old Ballad of the famous hero 
te and giant killer Roland, before he was knighted, 
« who is, therefore, called Infans ; which the bal- 
ce lad-maker tranſlated, Child Rowland.”? 

Without impeaching the ignorance of this Ballad- 
maker (who perhaps had as much learning as ſome 
critics) I always thoug bt infant and child were 
convertible terms: at leaſt the learned Spencer 
thought ſo, who calls AgTHEGAL, the bold 2 

. 


4. 
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B. 5. c. 8. fl. 32. And old Chaucer in the Coke's 
tale of Gamelyn. 225. thought ſo likewiſe. $0 

Then ſaid the ch, young Gamelyn. 


Taſſo ſpeaking of Rinaldo ſays, Il nobil garzon ; 
which Fairfax tranſlates, B. xvi. ft. 34. The no- 
ble infant : and Spencer ſpeaking of Prince Arthur, 
B. 2. c. 8. f. 56.] To whom the infant thus. 
It follows therefore as I ſaid above, that infant 
and child, are convertible terms. 


IN King Lear, As IV. 
4 JJ wonder, that thy life and wits, at once, 
Had not concluded ALL. Ny oor 

&« to him. 
« Had not concluded ALL] All what ? we hola 
| «© read and point it thus, © 
Had not concluded —An | 
t An exclamation on perceiving ber father wake. 
Mr. N. 
This exclamation may be more pertinently applied to 
this impertinent criticiſm. All is altogether, 
wholly ; ALL, Js: and ſo frequently uſed by our 
old poets. Spencer, B.1. C. 5. ft. 15. | 
4 Not all ſo ſatisfide, with greedy eye 
#* He ſought all round about,” 


1. e. 
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1. e. not altogether, wot quite ſo well ſatisfied be 
fought all round about,” & Gp Gila, as Mene- 
laus in Homer [II. Y. 449.] being in like circum- 
ſtances with the Fairy Knight. Again, c. 8. ft. 46. 

Ne. pred they to firip ber naked x11.” | 
i.e. nite nated. In allyfon ts Revelation. all, 
16, & Theſe ſhall bate the whore [Duzss4,], and 
, Hall make ber deſolate | ſee ſt. 50. ] and xk RD. 
All is uſed by our old poets in the ſame kind of ples- 
naſm, (if there are any pleonaſms at all, which 1 
doubt of,) as HAN T A ig aſed an. and 
OMNIA by. Lucretius. 


xęuos d gicac TPrgev dim DANTA T4 
U. d. Ty 
i. e. ten talents in all, altogether. _ * 
4 OMNIA ademit 
© Una dies infeſta tibi tot praemia vitae.” 
| | | III, 911. 
IN Macbeth, A III. 
« If is fo, 
Fur Banquo's iſſue have 1 fipd my mind. 
| « Je ſbould read, *e11D my mind, i. e. died 
Mr. V. 
Jam afraid Ted Mr. W into this miſtake : wha 
bas taken more notice of my obſervations than be is 
Pleaſed 
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pleaſed to acknowledge. See B. III. Rule XIV. 
where lis obſerved that Shakeſpeare ſhortens words 
by frriking off the frft Hilal, which is no unuſual 
thing in our language : among the inſtances there 
given I mentioned file for jr delle, which in this 
ſecond edition I have blotted out, It feems 
that Mr, V. thought to file meant only te poliſh. 
But the ſame word may have two different fignifi- 
cations, and be derived (tho ſpelt the ſame) from 
two different originals, ex. gr. to r11z, to poliſb: 
Anglo-S. feolan, limi prolire. 7 FILE, io defile:. 
Anglo-S. afylan, fylan, contaminare. how near 
to tbe Greek, , Pau and bence you, ' 
FiLTHy &c, Thus the word is uſed by Fairfax, 
B. V. fs. 18. 
« 1t x1.'D bis beart with malice, firife and 

| « Hate. 

And by Phaer in his verfion of Imi, Zn. Ill, 
47. Jam parce ſepulto. 

4 Abſtapne my grave To filz. 

Douglas in his Scotiſb tranſlation, Æn. 1 227. 
% And with thare laithlie * all thing FYLE 

CC. thay.” ”” a 

And this word I would reftore to 8 in FA 
Romaunt of the Roſes V. 4750. [Urry's * p. 
248.] | 
$5 Aud nowe frail filled *. filed] wit winter 


* bf tne." 
Being 
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— in 115 doubt r 10 turn „17 next, 
Milton ſeems to call upon me to take bis cauſe in 
hand again: whom I. find miſunderſtood in a note 
on a paſſage in Alls Well that ends Well, Al I. L 


« In his bright radiance and collateral light 
„ Muſt I be comforted, not in his ſphere. _ 
4 Collateral for reflected. i. e. In the radiance 
& of bis reflected light ; not in his ſphere, or direct 
« Jight. Milton uſes the word, in the 355 Jenſe 
Gs « Jpeaking of the ſon. 


« Of high n glory. B. 10. E 86.5 


Now *tis plain that collateral in Milton * 
is uſed in the ſame ſenſe as the etymology claims; 
[Collaterales, ſunt proprie quaſi lateribus conſi- 
dentes,] i. e. thoſe that fit together, as it were 
fie by fe, feu. Thus in Paradiſe uf, VI 
426. 
But man by number is to manifeſt 
4 His ſingle imperfection, and beget 
« Lite of bis like, his image multiply'd : 
« In unity defetFive ; which requires 
Collateral love, and deareſt amity.” 
Collateral love, i. e. ſocial, or, as it were, fide ty 
fide ; for ſo he ſays in B. IV, 485, 
« Ty 


4 


PRE FAC E. W 
« To give thee being 1 lent 


Out of my fide-to thee neareſt my heart _ _ 
«< Subſtantial life, to have thee BY u n $2 
cc ee an individual Mun 


Again, B. X, 85. 


1 Thus ſaying from bis radiant ſeal he roſe 
f « « Of ; his Collateral glory. 


1's, paced fe h. fu, an the right hand of gry 
[not reflected as our Critic thinks ;, for it might 


Juſt as el fenify vp Ming dl. e ee 


„ bee ts i fo! EOS 
of his throne, 2 


This expreſſion,” . th' aſſeſſor of his throne,” is 


literally from Ireneus. L. I. c. 14. Q woigedpr J, 
6 dei aſſeſſor. 8 Nonnus in tha 


| St. Is Gofpel, 


1 riders iden, 
| Aeternd una ſedens in ſede. 


1 omit other paſſages where Ilagedpor 970 occur. | 
A ant hb 4 £17 | 


* It 
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| 4 If were all ane, 

« That I ſhould love a bright partic lar tar, 
« nd think to wed it : be is ſo above me.. 
« In bis bright radiance and collateral light 
« Muſt I be comforted not in his ſphere,” 


i. e. J, not in bis ſphere, one of a lower FRA 
muſt be comforted, in his bright radiance and colla- 


teral light : Shakeſpeare does not ſay collateral love, 
as Milton, but collateral light; perſuing bis idea 
r allufion, perhaps, to that ſaying, Uxor fulget 
radiis Mariti : which for the ſake of the female 
reader I tranſlate in Shakeſpeare's «words, The wife 
only ſhines in her huſband's bright radiance'and 
a light. N * | 
e 4 AL A to ; 
be above mentioned learned gloſſaries overcome, 
Ar deceive 3 collateral, for reflected, &c. put 
me in mind of the generality of Mr. Mus compen- 
dious comments : which whether intended. To 
« give the unlearned reader a juſt idea, and con- 
« ſequently a better opinion of the art of criti- 
« ciſm, now ſunk very low in popular eſteem, 
s by the attempts of ſome Who would needs 
4 exerciſe it without either natural or acquired 


1 Mr. W.'s preface. p. xiv. 
: “ talents :? 


PREFACE xi 

« talents :* or whether, To deter the unleathed 
« writer from wantonly trifling with an art he 
« is a ſtranger to, at the expence of his own 
<« reputation, and the integrity of the text of 

cc eſtabliſhed authors. hate ver bis intentions 
may be, or whatever ideas he may give the un- 
learned reader, or writer; yet there is not one 
learned reader or writer, I dare ſay, in the whole 
republic of letters, but looks on our editor as wan- 
tonly trifling with an art he is a ſtranger to— 
Some few, among the many, of theſe ridiculous gloſſes 
or compendious comments I ſhall bere tranſeribe : ſuch 
are, [vol. 8. p. 30 3.] where Jago calls Roderigo * 
<« ſnipe, i. e. a-diminutive woodcock.”” which is, 
as if I ſhould define a duck to be a diminutive gooſe. 
[vol. 7. p. 84] © A raven and a crow is the ſame 
« bird of prey.” and this is "me Juſfcien for 
"EY ee eprni_ht | 


— Ravens, crows, and kites,” | 

Into c ravenous crows and kites.”* ¶ vol. 4. p. 3034 
« Carraways, i. e. 4 comfit, or confeftion, fo 

© called in our author's days.” As if children in 
our commentator*s days did not know oy py; wg 
 comfits are. [vol. 6. p. 36.} 
411: was] O moſt ſmall fault ! ! 

« How ugly didſt thou in Cordelia ſhew ? 

—— '2 «© Which, 
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0 Which, like an engine, — 7 at of 
wil = nature | 

ON... , From the fixt place. 


« Which lite, cane te ſono og of 
| « Archimedes. Mr. V. 


Nething, reader, but an ordinary allufon 1% 4 
lever; an engine to move any fixed or weighty thing. 
yl. 6. p. 180. Theſe bard Fraftions.] an 
<<. equivocal allufion to fraftions in decimal arith- 
c metick.” Mr. W. See the paſſage, and youll 

plainly perceive, without a commentator, that F rac- 


tions mean broken ſpeeches : 


« Flav. They aufer i in a joint and 33 voice, 
« . That now they are at fall, want treaſure, cannot 
& Do what they would; ee . 
e nourable— - 

6 But yet they could have wiſht—they kno wnot— 
C Something hath been amiſs —a noble nature 
„ May catch a wrench—would all were well — bis 

« piy— 

«© And ſo intending other ſerious matters, 

64 After diſtateful looks, and theſehard yx ACTIONS, 
* With certain half-caps,' and cold-moving nods, 
«© They froze me into filence.” Timon, AB II. 


IN the Merry Wives of Windſor, Af III. 
| Mrs, Ford calls Falſtaff*s boy; . Eyas-muſket. 
8 I . «6 Eyas 


PREFACE An 
Has (ſays My. M.) is a young unfledged 
* Hawk,” If fo, then the learned Spencer is 


guilty of a blunder." B. 1. C. 1 t. ft. 34-] 
« Like Eyas Hawk up mounts into the ſkies.” 


Which an unfledged hawk, by our commentator*s 
leave, tould not do. For my own part, I thought 
an Eyas hawk, was a full fledged hawk juſt taken 
from the neſt or eyry. The etymolegy is plain, ni- 
dus, in the -barbarous Latinity, nidaſius. Ital. 
Nidiace, Gall. Niais. an eyas, or, a niaiſe. 
Cincerning the meaning of musket, the reader 
may conſult Funius, lately printed by a real Scholar. 
Theſe few inſtances here offered to the reader, 
numberleſs that may be eafily added, qwill I believe 
ſatisfy him, that our editor is ſcarce to be numbered. 
among the great men, who never thought 
themſelves better employed than in cultivating 
| their own country idiom, 


VIII. i 
Never were printed, I believe, in am one book 
emendations, (as they are called) and remarks ſo 
worthy each of the other , ** the weight of an bair 
« (as Falſtaff ſays) will turn the ſcales between 
« their Averdupois. In the Merry Wives of 
Windſor, Af Il. Mrs. Page, in the height of ber 


1 Mr. W's preface, p. xxiv. 
C 


reſentment 
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ee again? Falſtaff 's. . N ue 
ll exhibit re prihen for te ptin 
e doxen of MEN.” 
True WOMAN in ler anger i n e the Aale ef 
one, world puniſh the whole ſex : for to argue from 
celars to tiverſals is 0 unuſual thing with 
them at all, ons I AC 
in Albs Well that ends Mell, Ad IV. _ 
| « Since Frenchman are ſo braid, 
„ Marry that will, 1't live and die a maid.” 


Could now any one imagine, that theſe paſſages ſhould 
not paſs unmoleſted ? Yet Mr. Theobald makes Mrs. 
Page ſhew ber reſentment anly againſt rar MEN: 
and Mr. W.—againft what ? Why, againſt mon, 
TI aſſure the reader, lis Mum : I took it at fiſt 
for an error of the preſs ; but there is a long note 
to vindicate the alteration ;, and ſuch a note, as is 
worthy of ſuch an alteratian.——1n the other paſ- 
Jage, Diana they make. to ſay, | 
« Since Frenchmey are ſo braid, 

% Marry kN that will, 'D live and die a maid,” 
Could not the poets have taught our Critics better ? 
Was it not for ons man's guilt, that Pallas, (the 

goddeſs of Wiſdom too) deftroyed a wwhole fleet ? 

„ Univs ob noxam et furias Ajacis Oilci ? 

1 Did 


_ =» a Ld 2 
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Did wet Juno deteſt the whole Trojan race, becauſe 


ous Trojan flighted ber beauty, in compariſon of 
Venus Add moreauer, dowt people in the height 


of reſentment often wiſh things, which their cooler 


reaſon would condemn ? And are not 2 5 ſpeeches 
agreeable to what the Critics call the rd win, the 
decorum, the ſititableneſs of the character? An 
2 thing itſelf, if polen y an unreaſona- 
ble perſon, hence becomes poetically reaſonable. — 
But as the women above have, for the ſake of one, 
expreſſed their anger againſt all men ; ſo the poers 
have put @ more extraordinary kind of reſentment in 
the mouths of ſome men. Ang oY 4 80 in 
Hippolytus, V. 616, 


n Gy Arges aber. 


Tuvduag, 116 Oos Hale naduxuc as 5 
Ei gag Bgo7mer lade oneigas Nef, 
Oth be αα xo Hag as lea 700, 
0 Jupiter, * fucatur malum homi- 
mbus, 5 
Mulieres, ſub ſolis luce collocaſti ? 
Si enim valebas ſeminare genus humanum, 
Non oportebat hoc fieri ex mulieribus. 
Again i in UI. 5. 573: _— 
. yay A Mobi woher ati 
flaws vente, GN Y bs tas ros. 
Oro & d d Jv dd arb ror; xaxey. 
| C 2 8 —opor- 
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.-_ ——— oportebat autem homines aliundde 


Wee liberos, neque eſſe genus muliebre: 
Sic enim homines nullum malum haberent. 


As extraordinary as it may appear, yet two of the 
greateſt poets, that ever England ſaw, have imitated 
this ſentiment. For thus Poſtbumus in Cymbeline, 
AF II. reſenting the behaviour of Imogen exclaims, 
Is there no way for men 10 be, but women 
Mi be balf-workers 2” : 


e in Paradiſe Loft, X, 888. 


© — O why did God, 
ow, wail with that ptopled big beſt bean 
« With ſpirits maſculine, create at laſt 
« This novelty on earth, this fair defet? 
« Of nature? and not fill the world at once 
% With men, as angels, without feminine? 
e Or find ſome other way to generate | 
- 4 Mankind ? this miſchief had not then befal'n : 
« And more, that ſhall befal, innumerable 
« Diſturbances on earth through female ſnares, 
* And ſtrait K e with this ſex, 


AG AI N, tho? "lis hard to poralle this. tranſ- 
formation of MEN into MUM, with any criticiſms in 
the world, yet many inſtances of the like occur in 

aur late editor's notes. In the Comedy of Errors, 
3 At 
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AZ IV. Dromio is ludicrouſiy pifturing the Bailiff, 
who arreſted his maſter. —** The man, Sir, that 


« when, gentlemen are tired gives them a fob, and 
4 reſts them; be that takes pity on decayed men, 


and gives em ſuits of durance ; be that ſets up 
c his reſt to do more exploits with his mace, than 
4 morris -pike ? 

This quibbling wit, I ſhould think, an 255 | 
reader would ſcarce nifapph— * grves "em ſuits of 
e durance, or, as the phraſe is, gives them a 
ſtone-doublet, i. e. puls them into priſon ; an ex- 

preſſiom as old as Homer, Adlon ooo X/lava. I. Y. 
37. lapideam indutus fuiſſes tunicam : b there 
it means ſtoned to death. —* Sets up his reſt, c.“ 
The Serjeant or Bailiff carried with him a mace, as 
an enſign of his authority ; this mace be ludicrouſly 
compares to a Moriſco pike, when ſet in its Reſt, 
to run at tilt. The Morris, or Mooriſh pike is 
particularly mentioned, becauſe the Moors were fa- 
mous for theſe kind of chivalrous feats. ** ſets up 
« his reſt: is 40 known a phraſe to want a com- 
ment. Ital. metter la lancia in reſta, 10 couch the 
lance. RxsTA, A REST, haſtæ retinaculum : A 
reſtando. Fairfax, XX. /t. 29. 


1 rESTS their lances flicke.”* 
Taſſo : e ſon le lancie in reſta. 


EF \ Spencer, 
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OF e 
a Au i the nav bis nag Rear il nut. 


| With the above paſſage of Shakeſpeare the 0 
may compare the following from foknſon. Every 
Man in his Humour, AZ IV. Sc. XI. : 

« Well, of all my diſeniſes yet, now am 1 nel 
&« like myſelfe : being in this Serjeant*s gowne. A 
te man of my preſent profeſſiin, never coumter feits, 
“ 7ill be lays bold upon a debtor, and ſays, be reſts 
& him, for then he brings bim into all manner of 
te unreſt. A kind of little kings we are, bearing 
te the diminutive of 4 mace, made like a young 
6 artichock, that arpays Carries Pepper and falt in 
4 1 iſe F. 953 i 

Now, reader, 1 47. thou would} get thre 5 
following——1 will give Ti no . on leave it to 
thy own reflection. 

& Sets up his reſt : i; Phraſe taken from mi- 
« fitary exerciſe. When glinpowder was firſt in- 
&« vented, its force was very weak compared to 
« that in preſent. uſe. This neceſſarily required 
ce fire-arms to be of an extraordinary length. As 
« the artiſts improved tht ftrength of their powder, 
« the ſoldiers proportionably ſhortened their arms 
« and artillery ; ſo that the cannon which Froiflart 
ce tells us was once fifty feet long, was contrafted to 
« Jeſs than ten, This om likewiſe beld in 

RR” % tbeir 
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«< their muſſtets; fo that, till the middle of the 
« laſt Century, the muſteteers always ſupported their 
« pieces when they gave fire, with a Reſt thck 
& before them into the ground, which they cold 
« ſetting up their Reſt, and is bere alluded to. 
te There is another quibbling allufion too 10 the Ser- 
e jeant*s office of arreſting. But what moſt wants 
« animadverfian is the morris-pike, which is 
6 without meaning, impertinent to the ſenſe, and 
« falſe in the allyfon ; no pike being uſed among the 
% dancers ſo called, or at leaſt not fam'd for much 
« execution. In a ward, Shakeſpeare wrote 


AL _ IMunten ike. 


«Ze a pileman of Prince * army. He 
% Jas the greateſt general of that age, and the 
64 ON of . the Low-Country wars againſt 
in, under whom all the Engliſh Gentry and 
16429 were bred to the ſervice. Being fre- 

66 2 overborn with numbers, he became famous 
& for bis fine retreats, in which a land of piles is 
« of great ſervice. Hence the pikes of his army be- 
* came famous for their military exploits.”* Mr. M.. 
What @ deal of ſkimble - ſcamble ſtuff is here 
to alter the poet's wards ? — This Morris-pike 
changed into a Maurice-pike, i. e. a pikeman of 
Prince Maurices army, puts me in mind of an ex- 
planation in A Midſummer Night's Dream, A II. 
Cc 4 Tube 
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66 The nine-men's morris is fl d up with mud. 
The nine-men's morris.] A kind of rural 
4c chefs.” Mr. W. Nothing like it, I have writ 

the following in * Shakeſpeare, 

The nine-men's morris.} i. e. The place where 
the Moriſco, or Morrice dance was won't fo be per- 
formed by nine-men #s filled up with mud, fo that 
they muſt leave their ſport + nine- men's morris ; 
in the ſame manner as a Three-men Beetle, i. . 
what requires three men to uſe it ; a Three-m 
ſong, a /ong to be ſung by three men. | 

But where ever ] turn my eye, I ſee ſuch altera- 
tions and glaſſes as never were matched before. The 

note fo * This rural cheſs —is as void 
of true logick, as learning. The woe runs thus 
in Shakeſpeare, | 

«© The nine-mens morris i Kr up eke 

* Aud the queint mazes in the wanton green, 

For lack of tread are und;ſtinguiſhable. 
te The human mortals want Their winter bere, 
% No nigbt is now with bymn or carol bleft.”* 


Trz1R winter emphatically z and the reaſon is given 
in the following verſe; ** They want here THEIR 
« winter, becauſe no night, c.“ [V. B. here 
is turned into heried.] So the Latins ſometimes uſe 
the pronoun ſuus. Ovid. Met, IV, 373. 


Vota svos habuere deos. 


en 


THEIR 


PREFACE = 
Tazix Gods, emphatically; i. e. favorable, pro- 
pitious, Ec. So again in King Henry V. Ad V. 
* And all our vimards, fe . and 
u beapes, 
ae Defettiue i in THEIR a to wildueſs.® | 
Su deficiuntur naturi, They were not defelbive 
in their creſcive nature, for they grew to wildneſs ; 
but they were defeftive in ruxix proper and favo- 
rable natures, which was 10 bring forth, food for 
man, |[ This place too is altered, and natures is 
changed into nurtures. ] 
Ian led inſerfibly, from my a:fign of raiſing a 
lille innocent mirth in my reader, by the many er- 
yors Vw Ls by Fe ; 


In the Winter's Take, A 1. 

Mine changes of the watry ftar bath been 
a { Shepherd's note, fince we have left our 
| « throw 

„ Without a burthen.” | 

So *tis printed in Mr. Theobald's edition ,, and 


right. Meaning very Plainly, The . Shepherd's 


note hath been, Sc. i. e. The Shepherd hath 

noted, obſerved nine changes of the moon, &c,— 
But turning to Mr. Mis edition. ¶ pag. 279.] J 

ſcarce believed my own Ses when I red, . 
« ** changes of the watry ſtar hath been 

I 60 (The 
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+46 (Tho ſhepberd's ane we have' e * 
9 9 3 * Throne RI \ 21 
Rides _ Without a burthen Cr, F 


66 The Shepherd'snote.] f i. e. Tuſe the Shepherd's 
6 note. Mr. . Moſt wonderful Grammarian, 
and profound Aſtronomer ! Hot Poctical is. Shake- 
ſdeare | The Shepherd has noted nine changes 
of the watry ſtar, How filly and ungrammatical 
this commentator | Nine CHANGES HATH BEEN, 
Sc. (I uſe the Shepherd's reckoning. ) You & 3 
and who does not ? And muſt I ſend our Critic 
again to his Bible m And let them [viz., the 
Sun and Moon} be for fiens, Wl for ſeaſons, and 

for days, and years.” Gen. I, n 


THE above ruralcheſs” 3 
another note on a paſſage in Meaſure for Meaſure, 
AB IV. „ Duke. There is written in your brow, 
os Provoſt, boneſiy and conſtancy; Af 1 read it not 
ce truly, my ancient ſkill. beguiles. me ; but in_the 
ei, of e di, J will ly maj in hazard 

Tay myſelf. in hazard;} eg oy ebeſe 
x, | „ play.” Mr. V. 'n 
Shakeſpeare bimfelf would have better brate our 
tommentator, had be attended to him : 

* K. Henry. When toe 3 matched oy 

s rackets ts theſe balls, . 
TY x ce We 


22 enn * uw 
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8 . will in France, by God s grace, play u ſet, 
40 Shall Arite his father's Ted "ys the 1. 
| 890 z ARD.“ 2 | 

Thus 146 Dee in bis deſcription VF the pa 
of Agintturt, 
20 Te ſend him ball and rackets F Live, - 

4 That they ſuch racket ſpall in Parts ſee, ' + 

N den butt tne with bandies abe, 5 
« A that, before the ſet be fully done, 

66 Fram OTF into tht HAZARD range.” 


THR e flbaing notes are really below one 
editor” s thriting, (1 tenpliment him when 1 ſay /o.) 
One of thim is in the Tempeſt, Act II. where Tri- 
culo finding the monſter Caliban ſays, tere I in 
& England now, as once I was, and had but this 
« fi painted, not an holiday-fool there but would 
t give a piece of fi ver. There would this monſter 
40 nabe @ man; any ſtrange beaſt there makes a 
te man ; when they will not give a doit to relieve 


lune beggar, Wm 


66 Tadian. 3s : 
„A flrange btoft there . „ any} 1 
&* cannot but think this ſatire very juft upon our coun- 

% trymen: who have been always very ready io mate 
& Deni ſons of the whole tribe of the Pitheci, and 
6 ee them with the donum civitatis, as 
« appears 


xliv P R E F A C E. 
& appears by the names in uſe. Thus Monkey, 


c qhbich, the Etymologiſts tell ug, come, from 


C monkin, monikin, Bomunculus. Baboon, 
e from Babe, the termination denoting addition and 
<« increment, a large Babe. Mantygre ſpeaks its 
cc original, And when they have brought their Ar- 
«< names with them from their native country, as 


Ape, .the common people have as it were chri- 


ce ſtened them by the — of Jack-an-Ape.”" I 
Mr. V. 

Mantygre ſpeaks its original 1 This poor critic 
ſpeaks his original in every note he writes, eſpecially 
if left to himſelf. Mantiger is the Engliſh pronun- 
ciation of Mantichora, Mail:x@eas. But not to 


be grave—The other is on a paſſage in wn bal 


Al. © 


ha Regan. "ha I profeſs 
„ Myſelf an enemy to all other joys, . 
-<& Which the maſt precious ſquare of ſenſe poſſe e.. 


46 « Which the moſt precious ſquare of ſenſe paſſeſſes.] 
« By the ſquare of ſenſe, wwe are, here, ta under- 
« ſtand the four nobler ſenſes, viz. the ſight, hear- 
« ing, taſte and ſmell. For a young Lady could 

c not, with decency, infinuate that ſhe knew of any 
& pleaſures which the fifth afforded. This is ima- 
« gined and expreſſed with great pROPRIETY and 
* DELICACY, But the Oxford editor, for ſquare 
« reads ſpirit.” M. M. J cannot 


PREFACE. xly 
I cannot help here pauſing à little, and reſlecting 
en the ſtrange notes, which I have been tranſcrib- 
ing. this Critic, after the utmoſt acrimany of 


file againſt Mr. Theobald and Sir Thomas Hanmer, 


thus concludes, ** * They ſeparately poſſeſſed thoſe 
«© two qualities which, more than any other, have 
c contributed to bring the Art of Criticiſm into diſ- 
© repute, DULNESS OF APPREHENSION, and Ex- 
& TRAVAGANCE OF CONJECTURE.” 

T have ſpoken very fully of what has contributed 
to bring the art of criticiſm into diſrepute; but 
the want of Scholarſhip is the original of all. And 
I tould wiſh our Critic, among ſome few other ob- 
ſervations, had not thought the following CF 


below his ſerious notice: 


„ *Twere well if a carefal and critical reader 
ec would firſt form to himſelf ſome plan, when be 
« enters upon an author deſerving a ftrifler in- 
« quiry : if he would confider that originals have 
&« manner always peculiar to themſehyes ; and not 
& only a manner, but a language: if be would com- 


| ©. pare one paſſage with another; for ſuch authors 


« are the beſt interpreters of their own meaning: 
« and would reflect, not only what allowances may 
« be given for obſolete modes of ſpeech, but what a. 

<« venerable caſt this alone often gives a writer. 1 


1 Mr. W.'s preface, p, xii 
| * omit 
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« omit the previous knowledge in ancient cu- 
& ſtoms and manners, in grammar and conſtru- 
«« Ction; the knowledge of theſe is preſuppoſed ; 
„ eo be caught tripping here is an ominous 
«« ſtumble at the very threſhold and entrance 
* upon criticiſm ; tis ignorance, which no 
<4 gueſs-work, no divining faculty, however 
<4 ingenious, can atone and commute for.“ 
Had Mr. W. feriouſly noticed this, he would, 
41 ſeriouſiy, have laid afide all defigns of com- 
mencing an teditsr of Shakeſpeare e nor would bt 
| have gone out of his way to ſhow his readers, how 
little be knows of the Engliſh, bow leſs of the La- 
tin, bow nothing of the Greek languages. He has 
launched forth on the immenſe ocean of criti- 
ciſm with no compals or card to direct his little 
{kiff ;; and i perhaps be may blind the eyes of the 
leſs obſerving reader by Healing this man's obſorva- 
tions, and by adding à little is another s4 by over. 
refming en this paſage, and. jacking after diſtant 
and far-feiched alluſions - to other paſſages : yet all 
this fig-leave covering will but the more ſerve to 
- diſcover the nakedne/s of the commentator to the 
| en ee of the real Critic. 


» Critical oblervation, 6, B. I 8.J. 
IX. Whatever 


3 | N. 
> 1 22 Uo hb hs | 


zobich I have now under examination, may put on ; 
yet being deſtitute of the thing itſelf, they will, from 
ſuch appearances, be mare deſpiſed by the real. ſcho- 
lar. I have heard it ſaid by Critics, That ſuch a 
remark is more ingenious than true. But, for my © 
own part, I know notbing ingenious, but what is" © 
true. Nor can 4 look on the fallowing wy other 
light, than as an idle dreamrr—= 

From off this briar ann 
with me.] This is gives as the. original of the 46 
« badges of the houſe of York. and Lancaſter, 
t ubether truly or not, is no great matter. Bur 
& the proverbial expreſſion of S e 
* UNDER THE ROSE, I am perſuaded, came from 
« " thence. When the nation had ranged itſelf into 
4 two great fattions, under the white and red 
&« roſe, and were perpetually plotting, and counter- 
« plotting againſt one another, then when a matter 


f faction was communicated by either party to 


«© bis friend in the ſams quarrel, it was natural 
40 for him to add, that he ſaid it under the roſe ; 
« meaning that, as it concern'd the faction, it was 
« religiouſly to be kept ſecret.”” Mr. V. [vol. 4. 
pag. 465.] | 
This 


+ 
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This is ingenious ! What pity, that it is not learned 
0 ?———The Roſe, (as the fables ſay) was the 
ſymbol of ſilence, and conſecrated by Cupid to Har- 
pocrates, 10 conceal the lewd pranks of his mther. 
So common a book as Lloyd's dictionary might baue 
inſtrufted him in ibis. Huic Harpocrati Cupido 
« Veneris fil. parentis ſug roſam dedit in munus, 
4 ut ſcilicet fi quid licentius dictum, vel actum fit in 
4 convivio, ſciant tacenda eſſi omnia. Atque idcirco 
« creteres ad fem convivii ſub roſa, Aꝛnglicè 
under the roſe, tranſaa eſſe omnia ante digreſ- 
<«<_ ſum conteſtabantur; cujus forme vis eadem efſet, 
c atque iſta, Mid prdpors ovprirar. Probant 
& banc rem ver ſus qui reperiuntur in marmore * 
 «. Eft roſa flos Veneris, cujus quo furta laterent 
« Harpocrati matris dona dicavit Amor. 
<« Inde roſam menſis hoſpes ſuſpendit amicis, 
& Convive ut ſub eã dicta tacenda ſciant.” 


UT there is ſcarcely a page, that does not fur- 
niſh us with inſtances of this over-refining humour. 
*Tis this, together with a love of paradoxes, that 
generally miſleads him from that plain road, to 
which plain ſenſe would direft every reader. 
Who, even of 4 common underStanding, can be 
miftaken in interpreting the following Paſſage in 
Macbeth, Act I. where the _ is giving an 
account of the Battle ? 2 


P REF ACH alix 
% As whence the Sun gives his reflexion, 
- 4. Shipwrecking. n and en Ar, 
(7191/46 hah 500 t! 
So from that foring, whence confers ud 
t % lone, 


100 Dini erer „ 


i. e. "As the fy, or the heavens, from which we 
receive one of the greateſt benefits of nature, the 
 tig bt of the Sun, produces likewiſe in its ' turn 
F and thunder, oftentimes to the e of | 
mam; ſo from that ſpring, &c. 

But let our refining Critic and Philoſopher take 
this in hand, and you have——what, for my part, 
T really know not, let the reader try, 

« As whence the ſun ois his reflexion.] 
« Here are two readings in the copies, gives and 
« *cins, i. e. begins. But the latter I think is 
e the right, as founded on obſervation, that ftorms 
« oenerally come from the eaſt; As from the 
place (ſays he). whence the fun begins his 
* courſe, (viz,.the eaſt) ſhripwrecking ſtorms 
e proceed ſo, &c. For the natural and conſtant 
« motion of the ocean is from eaft to weſt ;, and 
« the wind has the ſame general direction. Præ- 
e cipua & generalis [ventorum] cauſa eſt ipſe 
Sol qui atrem rarefacit & attenuat. Aer 
* enim rarefactus multo majorem locum poſtu- 

d lat. 
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« lat. Inde fit ut Aer à ſole impulſus alium 
« vicinum at᷑rem magno impetu protrudat; 
« cumque Sol ab Oriente in occidentem circum- 
<« rotetur, præcipuus ab eo. aeris impulſus iet 
ce werſus occidentem. Varenii Geogr. I. 1. c. 14. 
prop. 10. See alſo Doctor Halley's Account 
« of the Trade-Winds of the Monſoons. . This 
« being ſo, it is no wonder that ftorims ſhould come 
«6 moſt frequently from that quarter; or that they 
ce ſhould be moſt violent, becauſe there is a concur- 
ce rence of the natural motions of wind and wave. 
« This proves the true reading is *gins ; the other 
« reading not fixing it to that quarter. For the 
«. Sun may give its Yeflexion in any part of its 
e courſe above the horizon ;, but it can begin it 
« only in one. The Oxford Editor, however, 
« ficks to the other reading, gives: and ſays, 
« that, by the Sun's giving his reflexion, is 
© meant the rainbow, the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
t remarkable reflexion of any the Sun gives. 
He appears by this to have as good a hand at re- 
«, forming our Phyſics as our poetry, This is 4 
&« diſcovery ; that ſhipwrecking ftorms proceed from 
<< the rainbow. But be was miſled by bis want of 
«ſkill in Shakeſpeare's phraſealogy, who, by the 
<«Jun's reflexion, means only the Sun's light. 
«But while be is intent on making bis author 
40 _ correly;" be Hips bimſelf. The rainbow © 


2 16 is 
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« 75 no more a reflexion of the Sun than a tune is a 
« fiddle. And, though it be the moſt remarkable 
e fed of reflected light, yet it is not the ſtrong- 
ce eft.” Mr. N. 

« DiscomrorT well'd.] Shakeſpeare without 
ce queſtion wrote Discourirr, i. e. rout, over- | 
« throw, from the Latin, biscovricrus. 7. e. 
« diſruptus, diſſolutus. And that was the caſe, 
« at the firſt onſet, till Macbeth turned the for- 
< tune of the day.” Mr. N. 

Can the reader find out this learned ſyſtem of 
phyſics ? and, «when be bas found it out, apply it 
to the preſent purpoſe ?—Can he tell what is meant 
by piscoxrierus ?—or will he not rather think, 

after all, that our Editor has = * caſhiered com- 
t mon ſenſe, to make room for a jargon of 


X. 
Mr. . of ten puts us in mind of bis great know- 


ledge in Shakeſpeare. Thus, for inſtance, in a note 
on a paſſage in Macbeth, Act II. 


« Thou ſeeſt, the beav' nd as rronbled with man's 
% f 3s 
« Threaten this bloody ftage. 
1 Wr. W.'s preface, p. xvi. 
d 2 « Threaten 
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< Threaten this bloody g] One might be 
80 tempted to think tbe poet wrote. STRAGE, Aangb- 
< ter. Bur I, WO KNOW HIM BETTER, an 
00 perſuaded be uſed ſtage for act. And becauſe 
* fhage may be figurately uſed for act, a, dramatic 
« repreſemation ; therefore , be. uſes it for act, a 
c deed dune. Threatens a tragedy.” My. W. 
One might be tempted to think the poet 
wrote STRAGE IL I kngw no" one, that might. be 
tempted to think ſo, but his late editor, who» bas 
fo. often removed Shakeſpeare*s ſenſe to the bottom of 
the. page, 10 make room for his own barbariſm. 
But I, who know him better, am perſuaded 
he uſed STAGE for act! But Shakeſpeare's reader, 
1 dare ſay, is perſuaded, this ſtage means, meta- 
Phorically, this tage of the world Threaten this 
bloody ſtage, ihreaten this world, wohere theſe 
bloody ſcenes are tranjatting. 
- Was it from this better knowledge of our poet, 
that Mr. W. has laid forgetfulneſs and ignorance 
to his charge? But whether the commentator, or | 
the poet nods ] will ſubmit to the reader. Hamlet, 
ſeeing bis uncle, is in ſome doubt with himſelf whe- 
ther or no he then ſhall kill him; and adds, 


&« He took my father grofly, full of bread, _ 
« Mitb all his crimes broad blown, and fluſh as 


cc May; 
«© And 
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„ Ai bow his ant fand tobo ſnow, fave 
* heaven? © 

„ But Won cheers wid bf if — 

« *T7s beavy with him. Hamit, Ad III. 


« Fybm theſe lints, aud ſome others, it ap- 

« pears that Shukeſprare had drawn the 2 
fetch ef this play without bis Gb, 
«< when be bal added that machinery, be "Rag 
& to firike out theſe lines: Fur the Ghoſt bad 
4c told him, very circumſtantially, how his audit 
« flood : and he was now ſatisfied with the reality 
&« of the vifion.” Mr. W. 

Bit the critic knows not what the poet meant by 
this expreſſion, How his audit ſtands. For this 


the Ghoſt could not know, fully, till the time for 


auditing his accounts, THE DAY OF JUDGMENT, 


All that the Ghoſt told Hamlet we have above in 
Aa I. 


an thy father*s ſpirit 
Doom'd for a certain term to walk the night, 
_ 56 A the day confin'd to faſt in fires ; 
ill the foul crimes done in my days of nature, 
* Are burnt and purg d away. . 


Confin'd to faſt in fires - metapboricaly; i. e. to 
be cleanſed and purged by abſtinence and diſcipline. 
So Plato ſpeaking of the purgatorial ſtate in his 

2 Phedo, 


* 
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Phedo, Ext dun Te 25 ama. 0s 
Te adnnparu didovles dixas d i‘, & rig Th A- 


xt. The ſame kind of abſtinence * diſcipline 
Vi rol mentions, 


Ergo exercentur poenis, veterumque malorum 

Supplicia expendunt, aliae panduntur inanis 

Suſpenſae ad ventos : aliis ſub gurgite vaſto 

Infectum eluitur ſcelus, aut zxURITUR 1GNI. 

Quiſque ſuos patimur : exinde per 
amplum 

Mittimur Elyſium, et pauci laeta arva te- 

nemus: F 

Donec longa dies perfecto temporis orbe 

Concretam exemit labem, c. 

Now, reader, I will tranſcribe two very different 
kind of notes : but all refletions I omit. 

“ Confin'd To faſt in fires:] we ſhould-reag, 

« Too faſt in fires. 
te i. e. very cloſely confin'd. the particle too is ed 
« frequently for the 288534 moſt, or very.” 
Mr. W. 

The following is in Mr. 7 Jeobald's edition, ¶ p. 
251. vol. 7.] © once ſiſſpected this exprofſion— 
<« to faſt in fires: becauſe tho* faſting is often a 
„ part of penance injoin'd us by the cburch-diſci- 
« pline here on earth, yet, I conceived, it could 
« benogreat puniſoment for a ſpirit, a being which 

requires 


8 N. 


he MESS. e 
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'« requires no ſuſtenance, 10 faſt. But Mr. War- 


« burton has fince perfet#ly convinced me that the 
«text is not to be diffurÞd, but that the expreſſion 
ce ig purely metaphorical. For it is the opinion of 
« the Religion here repreſented, (i. e. the Roman 
« Catholic) that faſting purifies ihe ſoul here, as 
« the fire does in the purgatory here alluded to: 


% and that the ſoul muſt be purged either by faſting 


« here, or by burning hereafter. This opinion 
« Shakeſpeare again bis at, where be makes 
Hamlet ſay, _ 

He took my Father groſy, full of tread. 

40 And we are to obſerve, that it is a common ſay- 
6, ing. of the Romiſh prieſts to their people, If 


4 you walt faſt here, vou nne 


Mr. T7. 
Let us now ſee the igporemce, with which the 


poet is charged. 


e Aud duller ſbonldft thou be, . 
« That roots itſelf in eaſe on Leibe s wharf, 
% Wouldſt thou not ſtir in this. 


« Shakeſpeare, APPARENTLY THROUGH 1GNO- 
% RANCE, makes Roman Catholics of theſe pagan 
„Danes; and here gives a deſcription of purga- 
« tory: But yet mixes it with the pagan fable of 
« Tethe*s wharf : Whether be did it to inſinuate, 
Y d4 | « ta 
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« to the. zealous Proteftants of his time, that the 
. pagan and popiſb pur gatory flood both upon the 
& ſame footing of credibility or whether it was 

% by the ſame kind of licentious inadvertence that 
Michael Angelo brought Charon's hart into the 
* picture of the laſt judgment, is not eafy feel 
Mr. N. 

Shakeſpeare apparentlythro' i ignorance _ 
Roman Catholics of theſe pagan Danes! Why 
the plan of his play required it, —But bis igno- 
rance perhaps was the mixing the Pagan fable of 
Lethe ! *Twas APPARENTLY HRO! the ſeif- 
ſame 16NORANCE, that Milton, following Plato 
and Virgil, plates this river in\Hell: 

« Far off from theſe, a flow and filent ſtream,” 
„ LeTHE, tbe river of oblivion,” rolf 

& Her wat ry labyrinth , whereof who drinks, 

«© Forthwith his former ſtate and being forgets, 

« Forgets both joy and grief, pleaſure and pain.” 
Such poetical embelliſhments, I think, were * never, 
"till now,” called i nn 


XI, 

But Mr. W. has fairly told us in the title page of 
bis edition, that he, in conjunction with Mr. Pope, 
has corrected and emended . the GENUINE TEXT 
of Shakeſpeare. I freely own that 1 have be al 


r 
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along inquiring what the genuine text was, what ) 


*twwas probable the poet did write, Sc. _ 
have 1 ventured to ſay what he ſhould write; 
ever did it come into my bead to think of id 
and emending his GENUINE TEXT. © But the 
whole myſtery of this new edition is now diſcovered ; 
Shakeſpeare's GENUINE, TEXT Is collated with all 
former editions, and then_coxREcTED and 
EMENDED. As for inſtance, 
Shakeſpeare's genuine text. 
« My dukedome'is'a beggarly denier.” 
eh. III. 48. I. 
| Ar. M. ' 
« My dukedom to a beggarly 8 
Shakeſpeare's genuine text. 
« Lamenting. beards PHP air, frrange forms of 
« death, | 
Aud propheſying with accents terrible 
6c 8 Sc.“ ann. . 
Mr. N. p | 


Avus propheſying, Sc.“ 
Shakeſpeare's genuine tet. 
„Las how the floor of Heav'n 
5 Wo ek a with patterns of | bright gald. 
+» -» » Merch. of Ven. ARV, 
4 Mr. . 
& «1s thick inlay'd with patens of bright gold.” 
Shakeſpeare's 


Wit PREFACE. 
+. - » Shakeſpeare's genuine text. + 
mn Farewel the neighing Need ond the foil 
| „ trump, 
« The ſpirit-ftirring drum, the er einen 
fe, Ot. 


Mr. W. 
% The ſpirit-flirring drum, 15 FEAR= "SPER- 
„ gixe fe.“ | 
Shakeſpeare's genuine text. 
„ Thou thing of no bowels.” 
=. Mr. V. 772 
« Thou thing of no vowzIs.“ 


Shakeſpeare” s genuine text. 
ber The frure of ber eye has motion in't, 
« As we were mock'd with art, 
The Winter's tale, AA V. 


bis is ſad nonſenſe ; we ſhould read, 
« The F1SSURE of her ce.“ Mr. W. 


Among the various ſpecies of nonſenſe mentioned by 
Mr. W. ſuch as ſad nonſenſe, ſtubborn nonſenſe, 
Sc. I wonder he never heard of acuTx Nor- 
"SENSE, [oEvpwpor] @ figure often uſed by Shake- 
ſpeare, as well as by other poets.———But in the 
midſt of ſuch a ſtable of filth 1 am now immerged, 
tat Hercules himſelf would deſpair of cleanſing. I 


* 2 
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PREFACE. xlix 


ſhall Jeave it therefore at preſent : and the reader 
will think it, I believe, high time for us to go and 
bury the miſerable remains of 2 our critic "Op 


commentator. | 
ONE word more to the reader before 1 conclude 


this preface. —1 have long intended to. publiſh. my” \\ 
thoughts concerning the ſubjef of critics and eriti- 


ciſm : which art bas been ftrangely miſapplied, if 


wor miſunderſtood, by two of the greateſt critics that 


ever appeared on the learned ſtage of the world, 
Ariftarchus and Dr. Bentley ;, for both of theſe al- 
tered paſſages, for no other reaſon, oftentimes, than 


becauſe they difliked them. Sir Thomas Hanmer 


had juſt ſerved Shakeſpeare, exatthy after theſe mo- 
dels, when I drew up my critical obſervations, to 
put ſome ſtop, if poſſible, 10 this licentions practice. 


But before I criticiſed our poet, *twas worth while 
inquiring whether, or no, be deſerved to be criti- © 


ciſed. And this is chiefly the ſubjeft of the FrgsT 
Book, where 1 have very fully examined into bis 


art and ſtill in forming and planning bis dramatic 


Poems. And, becauſe Ariſtotle drew his obſerva- 


tions from Nature and the moſs perfect models of 
antiquity, I have, in a great meaſure, been directed 
by this great Maſter z whoſe treatiſe of poetry, 
tb imperfeFly handed down to us, is one of the 
nobleſt remains of ancient criticiſm. | The edition, 

which 


I PREFACE. 


which 1 uſe, was formerly printed under the di- 
rin of Dr. Hart; who, then riſing in the 
world, with others of his fehool and college, yet 
tamely could ſee bis learned Pupil ſent into an ob- 
ſeure part of the world to teach the firſt rudi- 
ments, of literature to boys, when be might have 


infiruted the ſcholars of Europe. 


i faltem adcumulem u et — inn 
Munere. 8 
Perhaps what I * written in this fr beak, 


whilſt it does juſtice to Shakeſpeare, may at the 
ame time be looked on as no bad comment on 4 


ſoothe, 


Having feund cur poet worthy of. criticiſm i in a 
larger and more extenſive view is worth our 


while doubtleſs to know more minutely bis very 
words and genuine expreſſions. This is the ſubjet? 
of the Szconp Book. And how is. bis genuine 
text 10 be diſcovered and retrieved? How but 
by conſulting the various copies of authority ? By 
comparing the author with himſelf ? And by that 
previous knowledge on which * elſewhere I 
have laid ſuch a flreſs ? To diſcover therefore the 
corruptions that have crept into the context, I have 
confidered the various ways that books generally be- 


1 See above, xlv, xlvi. below, 137. 
come 


PREFACE. li 
come corrupted; Hence the reader will ſte many 
alterations of the printed copios i which are fubs 
mitted to his judyment. I think a [cholar. could*not 
help, by the bye, 10 mention ſome few of to lie 
king of errors in other books ; nor does indoeedthis 


Rand in need of any apology. The corre@ions ro- 
poſed ow ſruera) ' paſſages of the Now Teſtamam art 
all omitted” in this ſecond edition ; becauſe, with 
many additions, I intend: ſoon to print them, as moſt 
proper, by themſelves. The reader may perceive 
that by little and little I riſe upon bim, *till I de- 
mand the giving up, as ſpurious, no leſs than three 
plays, which are printed among Shakeſpeare*s genuine 
works. 

Confidering therefore the introaching ſpirit of 
criticiſm, the reader cannot but ſee the expediency of 
checking its licentious humour. And how can it be 
checked better, than by confidering what rules. the 
poet laid down to himſelf when he commenced author 
and writer in form? And this is the ſubjef# of the 
Trikd Book : which, as it treats of words and 


grammatical conſtruction, is very dry, (as ſis called;) 


and will ſcarcely be red, but by thoſe, who are wil- 
ling thoroughly, and not ſuperficially, to underſtand 
the dition of our poet. Every rule, there drawn up, 
is Shakeſpeare's rule; and tho* viſibly, and appa- 
rently ſuch to every ſcholar-like reader, yet there bas 

I not 


| ail PREFACE. 
not been one editor of our poet, but has erred againſt 
every one of theſe rules. 
Wis 4s the plan of thoſe critical obſervations 
<vhich I drew up, as well to do juſtice to this our 
e ancient dramatic poet, as to put ſome flop, if 
« poſſible, to the vague and licentious ſpirit of cri- 
<« ziciſm.”” And if this plan, here propoſed, was 
d, ** the world might expect a much better, 
ec af leaſt a leſs altered edition from Shakeſpeart's 
« own words, than has yet been publiſhed.”* 
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ſet out ith theke two maxims ; the 
one, that the author muſt always 
diftate what is 5% the other, that the critic 
is to determine what that beſt is. There is an 
aſſertion” not very unlike this, that Dr. Bentley. 
has made in his late edition of Milton: * I have - 
« ſuch'an eſteem for dur poet, that which of the 
e e (RE Tar, that I ſay was dictated 
«by Milton.” And from” a. fimilar caſt of 
reaſoning, in a preface ptefixed to his edition 
of Horace, he ſays, *'that thoſe N 
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2 Critical Obſervations Book |, 
of his are for the moſt part more certain, which - 
are made from conjectures, than thole from an- 
cient copies and manuſcripts. 

*T was never my intention to call in queſtion 
the ſkill and abilities of one, whoſe reputation in 
learning is ſb deſervedly eſtabliſned: but there was 
a good piece of ? advice, (which I cannot fo eaſily 
paſs over, becauſe of univerſal uſe to critics,) 
offered him, when firſt he made his deſign known 
of publiſhing his Horace ; which was, to admit 
into the context all thoſe better readings, for 
which he had the authority of ancient many- 
ſcripts 3 but as to meer conjectural corrections, 
to place them in his notes. His reply to this 
advice was, as might be expected, No, for 
then who will regard them ?” 

Our great critic was too well guarded by 
his learning, to have his own reply turned as 
a ſarcaſm againſt himſelf; which might ſo juſtly 
be turned againſt mary dealers in the critical 
craft, who, with little or no ſtock in trade, ſet up 
for correctors and ſucceſſors of Ariſtarchus. There 


ee ieee 
late learned Mr. Waſs of Aynoe. Iwill add here a rule of 
Graevius, in his preface to Cicero's offices ; A priſeis lihri. 
non recedendum, niff aut librarii, aut ſcioli peccatum fit tam 
teſtatum, ut ab omnibus, qui non caligant in ſala, wideri peſt. 

_—_ 4s 
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is one part of their cunning, chat Icannot help here 


mentionings. which. is, their intruding their own 
gueſſes and reveries into the context, which, firſt 
meeting the reader's eye, naturally ptepoſſeſs his 


judgment: mean while the author's words are 


either removed entirely out of the way, or per- 
mitted a place in ſome remote note, loaden with 


miſrepreſentations and abuſe, according to the 


with his dagger of lath on his own ſtage, like the 
old Vice, or modern Harlequin, belabours the 
poor Devil of his own raiſing. 

| Whois there but will allow greater liherty for 
altering authors, who wrote before the invention 
of printing; than ſince ? Blutders upon blunders 
of tran{cribers — interpolations——gloſſezarmifs = 
fions—vyarious readings—and what not? But to 
try theſe experiments, without great caution, on 
Milton or Shakeſpeare, though it may be ſport 
to you, as the pelted frags cried out in the fable, 
yet, Gentlemen, tis death and deſtructieon w 
E HOY AOOOG I 


dv 
SECT. 1. = 


” HAVE often wondered with Hit Kind of 

. reaſoning any one could be ſo far impoſed on, 
as to imagine that Shakeſpeare had no learning, 

| B 2 wen 


f HT | 
4 Critical Obſervations Book I. 
when it muſt at the ſame time be acknowledged, 
that without learning, he cannot be red with any 
degree of underſtanding, or taſt. At this time 
of day he will hardly be allowed that * inſpiration, 
which his brother bards formerly claim'd ; and 
which claim, if the pretenſions were any ways 
anſwerable, was generally granted them. How- 
ever we are well aſſured from the hiſtories of his 
times, that he was early initiated into the ſacred 
company of the Muſes, and tho* he might have 
ſmall avocations, yet he ſoon returned again with 
greater eagerneſs to his beloved ſtudies. Hence 
he was poſſeſſed of ſufficient helps, either from 
abroad, or at home, to midwife into the world 
his great and beautiful conceptions, and to give 
them ene 5 


8 4 Cicero pro. Arch. Poet, 4 fummi * e 
niſsue acceplmu—— Poctam naturd ipſa wvalere——et ſuaſ 
divine quodam ſpiritu inflari. De Nat. Deor, II. 66. fre 
igitar vir magnuf fine aligus afflatu divine unquam flu. In 
Plato's Jo, there is a great deal to the ſame purpoſe con- 
cerning this poetic rapture and enthuſiaſm ;- where a certain 
poet is mentioned, who having made a number of Why bad 
verſes, wrote one poem which he himſelf ſaid was db ęnα&⸗ r. 
Mega; : the poem happened to be a very extraordinary 
one; and the people took the poet's word, thinking it i i- 
poffible, without inſpyration, that fo __ a [a poet ſhould v wri 
ben good verſes, | > We 
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Sect. 22 on SHAKESPEARE. | 5 
has ever prevailed, is owing” partly to Ben 
Johnſon's jealouſy, and partly to the pride and 
pertneſs of dunces, ho, under ſuch a name as 
Shakeſpeare's, would gladly ſhelter their own 
idleneſs and ignorance. 

He was bred in a learned age, when even the 
court ladies learnt Greek, and the Queen of 
England among ſchalars had the reputation of 
being a ſcholar. Whether her ſucceſſor had 
equal learning and ſenſe, is not material to be at 
preſent enquir'd into ; but thus far is certain, 
amen ene 

* praiſe. 

2 And though than bait ſmall Latix and oft Greek 


"Tis true Johnſon ſays very handſome things of him pre. 
ſently after: for people will allow others any qualities, but 
thoſe which they highly value themſelves for. N 
3 See what Aſcham writes of Lady Jane Grey, (wha. 
lived ſome time before Shakeſpeare) in his ſchole- 
maſter, p. 37. Edit. Lond. 1743. and afterwards, p. 67. 
of Queen Elizabeth. « It is your ſhame (I ſpeak to you, 
« all, you young gentlemen of England) that one maid 
. ſhould go beyond you all in excellency of learnin and. 
« knowledge of divers tongues. Point forth fix of the 
« beſt given gentlemen of this court, and all they together 
«© ſhew not ſo much good will, ſpend not ſo much time, 
«« beſtow not ſo many hours daily, orderly and conſtantly, 
«« for the increaſe of learning and knowledge, as doth the 
Queen's majeſty her ſelf. Yea I Believe that beſide her 
beriekt readineſs in Latin, Italian, French and Spaniſh, 
B 3 „ 


but every thing elſe that had wit and elegance 
began to be deſpiſed ; till the minds of the 
people came to be diſpoſed for all that hypo- 
eriſy, nonſenſe, and ſuperſtitious fanaticiſm, 
which ſoon after like a deluge overwhelmed this 
nation. *Twere t6 be wiſhed, that with our re- 
ſtored king ſome of that taſt of literature had 


been reſtored, which we enjoyed in the days of 


Queen Elizabeth. But when we brought home 
our frenchified king, we did then, and have 


even to this day continued: to bring from 
France aur models, not only of letters, but 


de readeth here now at Windſor more Greek every day, 
than ſome prebendary of this church doth read Latin in 
„ Whole week.“ Sir H. Savil in his latin ſpeech at Ox- 
ford thus compliments her ; I commenoraba, que vulgd : 
minus nota, non minus certe mirabilia ad laudem : te, cum tot 
fiteris Tegendit, tot diffandis, tot many tya ſcribendis ſuſficias 


* te magnam aici partem in graviſſimorum autorum ſcripti 


Agende, audiendiſque ponere : neminem niſi ſua lingua tecum 
lau ; te cum nemine nift ipſarum, aut emnium communibus 
Latina, Gratcaque. Omitto plebrios ede, ques rare in 
manus flumis. YQuatics Mu Platonem animadverti tuis in- 
revpretationibus diviniorem en 1 gaeties Ariſtotelis obſeu- 


ritates princidis philoophorum, à principe forminarum evolutas 
atgque txfficatas ! | W N 
"00 
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(O ſhame to free born Engliſhmen !) of morals 
and manners. Hence every. thing, unleſs of 
French extraction, appears auk ward and anti- 
quated. Our poets write to the humour of the 
age; and when their own little ſtock. is ſpent, 
they ſet themſelves to work on new- 

* Shakeſpeare's plays, and adapting them to the 
taſt of their audience z by ſtripping off their 
antique and proper tragic dreſs, and by intra- 
ducing in theſe mock-tragedies, not only gal- 
lantry to women, but an endeavour to . raiſe a 
ſerious diſtreſs from the diſappointment of 
lovers; not conſidering that the paſſion of love, 
which one would think they ſhould underſtand 


ſomething of, is a comic paſſion,” In ſhort 


4 Sir William Davenant, and Dryden, began this juſt 
after the reſtoration ; mmm oi n apo 
by others. 

5 Love is a paſſion, abi Amato 
earthly and the heavenly, (to ſpeak a little myſteriouſly} 
are ſo blended and mixed together, as to make it the fitteſt 


ſubject in the world for ridicule. Toru brd Ife, qui vn 


appellatur Amor, (nec hereule invenio, quo nemine alis poſſet 
appellari ) tantac levitatis eff, ut nibil videam, quod putem con- 
ferendum. * O praeclaram emendationem vitae, Poeticam ! 
guar Amorem, Haiti et levitatis auforem, in concilis deorum 
conlocandum puter: D E COMOEDIA loquor : guat, fe 


| bare flagitia non proburemur, mill effet amino. Cicero 


Tuſcul. diſp. iv. 32. 


B 4 they 
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8 Critical Obſervations Book I. 
they make up a poet of ſhreds and patches; ſo 
that the ancient robe of our tragedian, by this 
miſerable darning, and threadbare patchwork, 
reſembles the long motley coat of the Fool, in 
our old plays, introduced to raiſe the laughter 


of the ſpectators. And I am afraid, if the 
matter was minutely examined into, we ſhould 
find, that many paſſages, in ſome late editions 
of our poet, have been altered, or added, or 
lopped off, entirely thro' re and French 


refinement. 


SECT. 1488 


H i 3 dal to be, wit ſcarcely 
any one pays a regard to what Shakeſpeare 


. they are always grueffing ar what 


Re- ſhould write; nor in any other light is he 


look'd on, than as a poor mechanic ; a fellow, 
dis true, of genius, who ſays, now and then, 
very good things, but wild and uncultivated 
and as one by no means proper company 
for lords and ladies, maids of honour and 
court · pages, till ſome poet or other, who 
. knows the world better, takes him in hand, and 
introduces him in this modern dreſs to goed 


company. 45 8 
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Whatever be the opinion of the vulgar, he- 
ther the great vulgar or the ſmall, is of no great 
concernment; but indeed it was à matter of 
ſome ſurpriſe to read the following account in 4 
noble writer of a better taſt: Our old dra: 
*. matick poet may witneſs for our good ear 
„and manly reliſh [notwithſtanding his natural 
«© rudeneſs, bis unpoliſb'd ſtile, his antiquated phraſe 
* and wit, his want of method and coberence, and 


His deficiency in almoſt all the graces and orna- 


2 of this kind of writing ;] yet by the 
juſtneſs of his moral, the aptneſs of many of 


| < hisdeſcriptions, and the plain and natural turn 
« of ſeveral of his characters; he pleaſes his au- 
„ dience, and often gains their ear, without a 
«© ſingle bribe from luxury or vice,” Thoſe 


lines, that I have placed between two hooks, 
ought certainly to have been omitted, ag they 


carry with them reflections put tary hw 
cular. Or ſhall we play the critic, and ſuppoſe 
them ſome marginal obſervation, not written by 


the learned Antony Aſhley Cooper ; and from 


| hence by the blundering tranſcriber foiſted into 
the context ? Wap 


| eee wh Advice a e p 


Twas 


ko Critical Obſervations Bock I, 
JT through ſueh wrong notions of refine- 
ment, that * biſhop Burnet was led into no leſs 
miſtakes concerning Milton. He was not 
«« excepted. out of the act of indemnity. ; and 
cc afrerwards he came out of his concealment, 
* and lived many years, much viſited by all 
<«< ſtrangers, and much admired by all at home 

« for thepoems he writ, tho* be was then blind, 
**. chiefly that of Paradiſe loſt, in which there is 
<* a nobleneſs both of contrivance and execution, 
5 that e be affected to write in blank verſe with- 


«+ out rhyme, and made many new and rough tyords} 


5 yet it was eſteemed the beautifulleſt and per- 


4 fecteſt poem that ever was writ, at leaſt in our 


ne This cenſure falls equally on 
20 : + Shakeſpeare; 


2 Damert, e of his 8 vol. I. p. 163. 


Mr. Richardſon tells us, that Sir William Davenant pro- 
qured Milton's pardon. See his remarks, p. LXXXIX. 
Perhaps biſhop Burnet took his cenſure from Dryden's 
dedication before the tranſlation of Juvenal; where he ſays, 
that Milton * runs into a flat of thought ſometimes far 
<. a hundred lines together: that he was tranſported too far 
« in the uſe of obſolete words: and that he can by no 
„ means approve of his choice of blank verſe.” Dryden 
might be willing the world ſhould think this true, in order 
that his own wares might go off the better. The folly is 
to be canght. But Burnet was not particular in his opi- 
non, 'twas, the reigning taſt of the age: to comply with 

* which. 


fl 
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Shakeſpeare; for he too wrote in blank verſe withe 


out rhyme, and made many new and rough words. 
But let Milton ſpeak for himſelf and his admired 
Shakeſpeare, for doubtleſs he means him, in his 
COILS the Paradiſe loſt, „ The 

© meaſure is Engliſh heroic verſe without rime, 
« as that of Homer in Greek and Virgil in 


Latin ; rime' being no neceſſary adjvnct or 
* true ornament of poem or good verſe, in long 
+ works eſpecially, but the invention of a bar- 


which, Dryden turned the Paradiſe loſt into rime, calling 
it, The State of Innocence, and Fall of Man. For which 
he received the complements . hen ee 
dee e 


For Milton did the wealthy mins ehe, 
And xuDELY caft what you con d well diſpoſe. 
H, nOUGHLY drow, on an OLD Fan D ground 
A Chaos, for no perfe# world t found, © 
_ Till thro' the heap, your mighty genius in d, 
He wwas the golden ore which you refin'd. 
Be fin bebeld the beauteonr raffic maid, 
Had to a place of firength the prize convey 
Ne took ber thence : >; fo waa, br 
Dre her with * new weat'd ber 5 


And faſteſt language, Fuerte manner: taught, 


There ſpoke the courtiers and poets of Charles's reign z 
this was their taſt: n 
of 5 1 
de- of Shakeſpeare SONAR 


xz Critical Obſervation? Book I. 
a barous age, to ſet off wretched matter and 
ame metre; grac'd indeed ſince by the uſe 
of ſome famous modern poets, carried away 
<« by cuſtom, but much to their own vexation, 
<; hindrance, and conſtraint to expreſs many 
<<, things otherwiſe,” and for the moſt part worſe 
than elſe they would have expreſſed them. Not 
A without cauſe therefore ſome both Italian and 
«Spaniſh. poets of prime note have rejected 
_ &, rime both in longer and ſhorter works, -a 
have alſo long ſince our BzsT ENOGTISs N. 
% TRAGEDI1ES, as a thing of itſelf, to all ju- 
c dicious ears, trivial and of no true muſical 
«« delight ; which conſiſts only i in apt numbers, 
fit quantity of ſyllables, and the ſenſe yariouſly . 
<« drawn. out from one verſe. into another, not 
in the jingling ſound of like endings, a fault 
wy avoided wr. the . a bath in poetry 
| 40 and 

13 Opedlials, See. Quiodil. D a0 7D aha 
fame purpoſe Mr. Aſcham, in his Schoaknaſter, p. 194. 
They wiſh'd, as Virgil and Horace were not wedded to 
<< follow the faults of former fathers, (a ſhrewd marriage 
in greater matters) but by right imitation of the perfect 


« Grecians, had brought poetry to perfeQueſs alſo in the 
« Latin tongue ; that we Engliſhmen likewiſe would ac- 
7 knowledge and underſtand rightfully our rude beggarly 
+ ximing, brought firſt into Italy by Goths and Hans, when 


« all good verſes, and all good learning 466 were deſtroyed 


eon 10 bx 
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Set. 3. 
«: and all good oratory. This neglect then of 
rime {0 mme eee if 


a « by them ; and. after carried into France and 
«and at laſt received into "England by men of excellent 
* wit indeed, bat of ſmall learning, and leſs judgment in 
that behalf. But now when men know the difference, 
++, ang have the examples both of the beſt and of the work ; 
br { ſurely t follow rather the Goths, in riming, than the 
a Greeks. j in true verkifying, were even to eat acorns with 
1 f ſwine, when we may freely eat wheat bread Among men. 
Theſe chiming terminations were fo induftriouſly avoided 
by Virgil, chat in his hole poem rere one : 


1 THORNS 1.3! 3TH CAIRN . 
210 e h bog 
Tie, r 


"ia play on the words is Z 1 
mouth of young Altes. man have no jingle 


ab all!? d 

WH Hic a lies 8 FOO REA viarum. | A 
cd velatar' obvertimus antennarum. 13 

121970 15 

- Trdesd Homer has, here and thre theſe dike fond 

Sr ne 3 04 2-4 es . 


de. 
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* * 
hut che ſcarcity of them in fo long a rom plainly dtp. 
that Homer thought they added no kind of beauty to his 
verſes.” The rte an not ende d 
ſure 3 s, AS : 

Et premere, „ lis ſeiver avi jſt has, 
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14 Critical Obſervations Book 1. 
c it may ſeem ſo perhaps to vulgar readers, 
chat it rather is to de eſteemed an example ſer, 
<« the firſt in Engliſh, of ancient liberty, reco- 
vered to heroic poem from the troubleſome 
and modern bondage of timing. With re- 
ſpect to the latter part of the cenſure, of making 
many new and rough words *, it may be very juſtly 
obſerved, chat this liberty, managed with diſ- 
cretion and learning, adds a peculiar dignity. to 
the diction: for things are often deſpiſed for 
rough words to be avoided, it the ſubject be harſh 
and rough. The muſicians and painters can in- 
form us, what effect diſcords have in muſic, 


e e -Even: in \profpefts 


1 bee what Hortte writes to this purpoſe of edoing 
new words, and of 'making current the old in his ert of 
poetty, 7. 406, Kc. Ke. And Ariſtotle in his rhetoric 
III, 2. fays, that changing our common idiom for foreign 
and boxrawed terms, often gives grace” and dignity td a 
language : 70 ifaMdtai won Paircha: o:puadligar” Gown 
vag mo; rde Sinus of argue: x) webs Toy; wonirag vd #576 
wacxar x ati; Hr Mk: ind" 16 un, KA. x6. ' 
Aitus, d dgory} © nit is Na v dei edv, 5 
ro Garinars αν,EeeMaHE n. The Words & and. a mould change 
places, and the paſſage Þ thus to be ed ; 04643 A, & Ba- 
Nr 1 ele, Toi H,, AN le - That exprefiiey 
has grace and dignity, n e common idiom, 

APO Ae \ Re ion WS 
" | (Nature's 
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(Nature's landfkips) how beautifully do rough 
rocks and ragged hills ſet off the more cultivated 
ſcenes? But however you find fault, in the name 
of che Muſes kerp your hands from the on- 
tent 3 be cautious how you pluck up what you 
may think excreſcencies, | 


e du 15th -* 
Jiu tees s.. 
Farce pias ſeelerare manta. _ 

| N 1 808 E CT. IW. Ui N 

ate e 2ov9, o Sch 

T ſeems ag onde, that the maſculine and 
Shakeſpeare, and Milton, ſhould ſo 
n And the mare 


1 conſider our ſtudies and amuſements, the 

eater is the wonder they ſhould ever pleaſe ag 
5 The childich fancy and love of falſe ara; 
ments follow us tho life; nothing being ſo diſ- 
pleaſing to us, as nature and mplicity. This 
admiration of falſe ornaments is viſibly feen oven 
in our reliſi of books.” After ſuch 
can we ſtill aditiire, that tattle of the Muſes, 3 
jingling ſound of like endiogs tag d to every 
line? Whilſt we have ſtill preſerved ſome noble 
remains of antiquity, and are not entirely void 
of true genius's among our on nation; what 
Big! 2 8 | taſt 


16 Critical: Obſervations Book I. 
taſt muſt it ew, to fly for amuſements to the 
trude'productions of an enſlaved nation? Vet 
this is our reigning taſt ; from hence. our law- 
givers are taught to form their lives and con · 
duct, with a thorough contempt of ancient 
learning, and all thoſe, rn 
them throꝰ ſuch untrodden pat. 
But this perhaps will not appear ſo furpriſing, 
when tis - conſidered, that the more liberal 
ſciences and humane letters, are not the natural 
growth of theſe Gothic and northern regions. 
We are little better than-ſons-and ſucceſſors of 
the Goths, ever and anon in danger of re 
| into our original barbarity. And h6w far t 
corruption” of even our public diverſions 1 
er to the corruption of our manners, 
— an inquiry not unwotthy the civil magi- 
lawgivers of old did not deem it beneath 
cherrcare an and caution. You may ſes What a ſtreſsis 
-if 1 ui. eon 2e 
14h Becauſe cheſe may be abuſed; ſome; contrary to all 
mies of logic, have argued therefore. they. ſhould entisely 
eee ee Prins che ij 
u u , 
Fibe of p [RW IN after W | N 
Ver x ſibje& wWorthy the moſt ſełioùs conſidera how 
| Blind zealand fuperſtition.on one hand, Ae 
and contempt of religion ee N 
30 lead oe path 33 20 
A | laid 
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laid on muſical entertainments alone, in Plato's 
republic. Nor did the ſtateſman Cicero, in his 
laws, think Plato's an idle notion. Quamobrem 
ille quidem ſapjentiſſimus Graeciae vir, longeque 
doffifſimus, valde banc labem veretur : negat enim 
mutari poſſe muſicas leges fine immutatione legum 
publicarum, Ego autem. nec tam valde id timendum, 
nec plane contemnendum 'puto. Matters of theſe 
concernments are now left to the management 
of our women of faſhion : and even our poets, 
whoſe end is | profit and delight, are exceeding 
cautious how they incur the cenſure of theſe fair 
umpires and critics. Hence what we call honour, 
love, and gallantry, make up the chief parts of 
modern tragedies ; and our Wicherlys and Con- 
greves, well knowing their dance. took the 
ſureſt way to pleaſe them. a 

2 Cicero, de Leg, II. 15, Plato's words are, eee 
KAINON lego, KOINON] pwoueTs pilates 2h, os 
is Sy xiOurivalla. Otlaps yag xnuilas warming Tebwo anv 
windy | roar THY ry, ts nol Tr Ada, x} bys 
ile. De Repub., L. IV. p. 424. Edit. Steph. To 
the ſame purpoſe the philologiſt Dio, Orat. 33. p. 411. 
lags n vent E g du idr Th Ailazνẽ Tos 
ben,, gal male; vc go vici, rige, wy 
T& pin wormurrge e, os me e E- 
iv ret S dre. Ourw War Ta dr iQuatlo, wy Ty 
xa 1 a Ivar Thy aX0vv xu. dee InAvurec D Havuar, 
% edxiicla, 7s rag ge,, 6 ape Kg id 76 TH 
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18 Critical Obſervations Book I. 
A corruption of taſt eaſily makes way for a 
corruption of morals. and manners; and theſe 
once depraved ſoon fit us for the groſſeſt ſervi- 
tude both of body and mind. They who can 
read hiſtory. fomewhat beyond the common 
chronologer's and antiquarian's obſervation, 
and can trace the progreſs of national manners, 
are very ſenſible of the reciprocal dependence 
and mutual connexion between civil liberty and 
| polite literature. However half. critics 
may extol the golden age of Auguſtus,” yet all 
that blaze of wit was kindled during the ftrug- 
ſure to exert their faculties, hen their country 
had a little reſpite from civil commotions. But 
this was the laſt effort of expiring politeneſs and 
literature. Barbariſm, with gigantic ſtrides, be- 
gan to advance; and to check its progreſs there 
was but one effectual way; and that was, to al- 
ter the whole conſtitution of affairs. Thus they 
went on from bad to worſe, till the finiſhing 
ſtroke was given by St. Gregory the Great, who 
in 4 pious fury ſet fire to the * Palatine li- 
brary, In the caſtern empire, by the influence 
Sis | o& 
3 Capientifſimas tle Gregorius-——nou mods matheſin juſſit 
ab aula recedere, Jed ut mali à majeribut incendis dedit 
"ug 
Scrigta, 
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of the * Greek fathers of the church, all read - 
ing of the Attic writers was not only diſcou- 
raged, but the originals were burnt and de- 
ſtroyed. If any ſurvived this religious maſſacre, 
twas partly owing to ſome particular attach- 
ment. to a favourite author, and partly to meer 
accidental cauſes. About the ſame time the 
northern nations diſmantled the empire, and at 
length left it an eaſy prey to the Tur. 
If we turn our eyes to our own country, we 
cannot go-farther than the invaſion of Julius 
Scripta, Palatinis quecungue ttnchat Apollo. Joannes 
 S$areſberienſis de nugis curial. I. 2. c. 26. Fertur tamen 
beatu / Gregorius bibliathecam combuſ/iſſe gentilem, quo divine 


fagine gratior effet locus, et major autoritas, er diligentia 


fludiofior. Idem 1. 8. c. 19. 

4 Audiebam etiam puer ex Demetris Chalcondyla Graecarum 
rerum peritifſimo, ſacerdotes Graecos tanta floruiſſe auForitate 
apud Caeſares Byzantinos, ut integra ¶ illorum gratia ) :omplura 
de veteribus Graecis poemata combuſſerint, inprimiſque es ubi 
amores, turpes luſus et nequitiae amantium continebantur, 
argue ita Menandri, Diphili, Apolladori, Philemonis, Alexis 

fabellas, et Sapphur, Frinnac, Anacreontis, Minermimi, 
[ Mimmnermi) Bionis, Alcmanis, Alcaei carmina intercidiſſe, 
lum pro his ſubſlituta Natianzeni noftri poemata ; quae, tf 
excitant animas neflrorum hominum ad flagrantiorem religiongs 
cultum, non tamen verborum A! ticorum proprietatem et Gruscar 
linguae elegantiam edacent. Turpiter quidem ſacerdotes ii in 
weteres Graecos malevoli fuerunt, ſed integritatis, probitatis 
of religionis maximum dedere teftimonium. W 


* | 
C 2 Caeſar, 


20 Critical Obſervations Bock 1. 
Caeſar, without being immerged in legends and 
romances. But even in that late period of arts 
and ſciences, our Britiſh barbarity was ſo very 
notorious, that our * inhoſpitality to ſtrangers, 
our poverty and meanneſs, and our ignorance of 
every polite art, made us as contemptible to the 
Romans, as the loweſt of the Indian clans can 
poſſibly at this day appear to us. And even when 
we were beaten into a better behaviour, and 
taught by our conquerors a little more civility, 
yet we always reliſh'd the Gothic, more than 
the Roman manners. Our reading, if we could 
read at all, was ſuch as the © Monks were pleaſed 


5 > SHA Lih. III. Ode 4. Viſam Sa hoſpitibus 
feros. See Caeſar's deſcription of Britain (if 'tis Caeſar's, 
and not inſerted by a later hand) de bello Gallic, V, 12. 
&c. Cicero ad Attic. Epiſt. IV, 16. lad jam cognitum eft, 
neque argenti ſcrupulum efſe ullum in illa inſula, neque ullam 
ſpem praedae, niſi ex mancipsis. If Cæſar did not thoroughly 
conquer us, the reaſon was, becauſe we were not worth 
conquering. He had other deſigns than ſpending his time 

in ſuch a miſerable country; which * ſoon began to 
be ſenſible of. 

_ In our forefathers time, when 8 as a landing 

% pool, covered and overflowed all England, few books 
« were read in our tongue, ſaving certain books of chival- 
«© ry, as they ſaid for paſtime; and pleaſure ; which, as 
« ſome ſay, were made in monaſteries by idle Monks or 
cc wanton Canons. Aſcham's Scholemaſter, p. 86. | 
— | to 
2 
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to allow us, either pious tales of their own forg- 
ing, or lying hiſtories of adventurous knight- 
errants. Our heroes were of a piece with our 
learning, formed from the Gothic and Mooriſh 
models. _. 

A pleaſant. picture of our ancient chivalry 
may be ſeen in Shakeſpeare's K. Richard II. 
where Bolingbroke, fon to John of Gaunt, ap- 
peals the duke of Norfolk, on an accuſation of 
high treaſon. He would have been thought a 
moſt irreligious perſon, who ſhould have dared 
to queſtion the immediate interpoſition of hea- 
ven in defending the right cauſe. The judge 
therefore allowing the appeal, the accuſed per- 
fon threw down his gage, whether glove or 
gauntlet, which was 'taken up formally by the 
accuſer ;' and both were taken into fate cuſtody 
till battle was to decide the truth. The cham- 
pions arms being ceremoniouſly bleſſed, each 
took an oath, that he uſed no charmed weapons, 
7 Macbeth, according to the law of arms, tells 
Macduffi, , 

I bear a charmed life, which mt nt yield 

To one of woman born. 

To this Poſthumus alludes in Cymbeline, A&. , 
I, in my own woe charm'd' 
| Could not find death. 
7 Macbeth, AR V. 


0x8 
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The action began with giving one another this 
he in the moſt reproachful terms, 


Then, Bolingbroke, as-low as to tby heart, 
Thro' the falſe paſſage of thy throat, thou tyeſt ! 


"The vanquiſhed were abvays deem'd' guilty, 
and deſerving their puniſhment. In the ſecond 
part, of K. Henry VL. there is exactly ſuch a duel 
_ fought, as, in Don Quixote, the ſquire of the 
knight of the wood propoſes between himſelf 
and Sancho. For the plebeians, not being al- 
lowed the uſe of the ſword or lance, fought 
with wooden ſtaves, at the end of which they 
tied a bag filled with fand and pebbles, When 
poor Peter is killed with this weapon by his 
maſter, K. Henry makes this reflection, 


b beats ther air from ow ft, | 
For by bis death we do perceive bis guilt, © 


When our judges now a days aſk the accuſed 
perſon, how. be will be tryed; they would hardly 
I belive allow his appealing to his ſword or his 
ſandbag to prove his i innocency. 
Our Gothic chivalry Shakeſpeare has likewiſe 
touched on, in his K. Henry VIII. Hall and 
Holingſhed, whom our poet has followed, tells 


- 
8 Don Quixote, vol. 2, chap. 14. 
| Us, 
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us, that in the year 1320 a king of arms from 
France came to the Engliſh court, with a ſo- 
lemn proclamation, declaring, that in June en- 
ſuing, the two kings, Henry and Francis, with 
fourteen aids, would in a camp, between Ardres 
and Gulſnes, anſwer all comers that were gen- 
tlemen, at tilt, tourney and barriers. The like 
proclamation was made by Clarencieux in the 
French court: and theſe defiances were ſent like- 
wiſe into Germany, Spain and Italy. Knights 
and ſquires accordingly aſſembled, Al clinguant, 
all in gold, as our poet has it: And the two 
kings, eſpecially our ſturdy Henry, performed 
wonders equal to any knight-errant in fairy land. 
The ladies were not only ſpectators of theſe 
knightly juſts and fierce encounters, but often 
the chief occaſion of them : for to vindicate 
their unſpotted honours and beauty, what war- 
rior would refuſe to enter the liſts ? The witty 
Earl of Surry, in Henry the eighth's reign, 
like another Don Quixote, travelled to Flo- 
rence; and there, in honour of à fair Floren- 
tine, challenged all nations at ſingle combat in 
defence of his Dulcinea's beauty. The more 
witty and wiſe Sir Philip Sydney, Tr 


|  Felad in mightie arms and ſylver ſhield, 
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in honour of his royal miſtreſs, ſhewed his 
knight-errant chivalry before the French nobles, 
who came here on an embaſſy about the marri- 
age of Elizabeth with the duke of Anjou. 
Would it not be unjuſt to ridicule our fore- 
fathers for their aukward manners, and at the 
ſame time have no other teſt of ridicule but 
mode or faſhion ? For we, of a modern date; 
may poſſibly appear, in many reſpects, equally 
ridiculous to a critical and philoſophical inquirer, 
who takes no other criterion and ſtandard to 
judge from, than truth and nature. We want 
natural and rightly improved manners: for theſe 
our poets muſt go abroad; and from the Attie 
and Roman flowers collect their honey; and 
they ſhould give a new faſhion and dreſi, not 
contradicting howevegprobability and fame, to 
whatever is meerly of a Britiſh and barbarous 
growth, agreeable to their imagination and crea- 
tive fancy. | Shakeſpeare never writes ſo below 
himſelf, as when he keeps cloſeſt to our moſt 
authentic chronicles, and fights over the battles 
between the houſes of York and Lancaſter. Not 
that he is to blame for following fam in known 
characters, but in the ill choice of his ſubject ; 
N 1 

10 Airy; N T5; worix; Mrs dag. 1 ur tyap 
rab avrhr, n d xdle ovweronti;, H A vg wooiadle NH- 
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for he ſnould have rejected what was i 
of embeliſhment. - But in thoſe ſtories where his 
— has greater ſcope, and where he 
he without being contradicted, there he 
4 ar 
E r AN SE C. T. 


cachal adwapla abr, 5 apa. N N 73 Teoiniolas 
* 3;05;, ral ovucioni;, After i Hage, by the tran- 
{criber's negligence, xa av7% is omitted. The paſſage 
I would thus read; Ard N 45 wouluris dur 7 apaſliar 
e ted iris 52} nal circle. EI july vag wgod Ado 
* rar 4 arc, 4 dH xaf * 
$8 * oled. ** sehe, wald geln. 

wie! wer. 420. 40. In poetry thert are . 
one ariſer from "itſelf," {per fe,) the other is accidenta !: 

| [per accidens -] for if it chuſes ſubjets for imitation, out of its 
power and rgach, the fault is from itſelf ; (per ſe,) but when 
it chuſes not rightly, the fault is accidental [per accidens. ] 
To illuſtrate from Shakeſpeare. The dae aa airy, 
is the hiſtorical tranſactions of York and Lancaſter : the 
making choice of ſuch a fiory as the Water's Tale, kr. 
The hase sal ovabicnns;, is where Shakeſpeare, not 
heeding geography, or blindly following the old ſtory 
books, calls Delphi an jfle, in the Winter's Tale, A& III. 

Not knowing phyſic ſays plerrifie, inſtead of plethory, in 
Hamlet, Act IV. Wich others of the like nature. 

11 Homer knew the whole art of Hing, and has taught 
other poets the way. &idiaxi 3 Har "Oung@®: x Tos 
Gs, Jud Afyriy ws a7. Ariſtot. e! wor. xiÞ, xd. 
Horace has given this an elegant turn is A rt of pogtey, 
3 
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be erer eee 
Berra gs | 
and a minuter examination of his plays. There 
are many who, never having red one word of 
Ariſtotle, gravely cite his rules, and talk of the 
unities of time and place, at the very mention- 
ing Shakeſpeare's name ; they don't ſeem ever 
to have given themſelves the trouble of confi- 
dering, whether or no his ſtory does not hang 
together, and the incidents follow each other 
naturally and in order; in ſhort whether or no 
he has not a beginning, middle and end. If you 
will not allow that he wrote ſtrictly tragedies; 

et it may be granted that he wrote dramatic 

ie poems; in which, is there not an imi- 
tation of one action, ſerious, entire, and of a 
jult length, and which, without the help of nar- 
ration, excites pity and terror in the beholders 
breaſt, and rene 


aa . xoris foclla ramilen,... | 
Pes ne medium, medio ne diſerepet imm. 


© The tk porcry i the mok ſigning,” e 
Shak. As you like it, Act III. 


like 
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like paſſions ? So that he fully anſwers © * that 
«end, which both at the 'firſt' and now, was 
« and is, to hold as twere the mirrour up to 
nature; to ſhew virtue her own feature, 
«« ſcorn her own image, and the very age and 
body of the time his form and preſſure. 

Let us ſuppoſe Shakeſpeare has 2 mind to 
paint the fatal effects of ambition. For this 
purpoſe he makes choice of a hero, well known 
from the Britiſn chronicles, and as the ſtory had 
a particular relation to the king then reigning, 
*twas an intereſting Kocy : and though full of 
machinery, yet probable, becauſe the won- 
derful tales there related were not only mention'd 

in hiſtory, but vulgarly believed. This hero 
1 Hamlet, Act III. he ſeems to have had in his mind 
what Donatus in his life of Terence cites from Cicero, 


Crneedia off initatis wites, Neculum conſuetudinis, imago 
weritatis. 

2 Fox tis probable ſometimes that things ſhould happen 
contrary to probability. *Nowg yag Ayaier Atlus, tade yinoldas 
wo x; wage vd dad. So the place ſhould be corrected. 
Ariſtot. gi on. xs. 44. See his rhetoric, I. 2. e. 24. 
Poetry, whether epic or dramatic, is founded on probability, 
deen e (iN Joo. chin i ped © 
It propoſes to bew, not what a perſon did ſay ot act, but 
what 'tis probable ought to have been ſaid or afted upon 
that or the like occaſion, 80 that poetry is of a philoſophi- 
u W 
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courted and careſs d; but his maſter-paſſion 
was ambition. What pity, that ſuch a one ſhould 
fall off from the ways of virtue It happened 
that he and his friend, (from whom deſcended 
the Stewart famity) one day, travelling thro” a 
foreſt, met three witches, who foretold his fu- 
ture royalty. This ſtruck his ambitious fancy; 
crowns, ſceptres and titles danced before his 
dazled eyes, and all his viſionary dreams of 
happineſs are to be compleated in the poſſeſſion 
ol a e eee w the witches 
| ini A Sg 


1 


3 Maccabaeo Banquhonique Forres \ (ubi tum x rex 0 
Proßciſcentibus, ac in itinere jufus gratid per campos 
ſylvaſque errantibus, medio repente campo tres apparuere 
muliebri ſpecie, inſolita veſtitus facie' ad ipſos accedentes : 
quas cum appropinquantes diligentius intuerentur admira- 
renturque, Salve, inquit prima, Maccabaee Thane Glammis 
(nam eum magiſtratum defynto Paulo ante patre Synele 
acceperat) Altera vers, ſalve, inquit, Caldariae Thane. 
At tertia, ſalve, inquit, Maccabaee olim Scotorum rex fu- 
ture, He&. Boeth, Scot. hiſt. Lib. 12., And afterwards 
he adds, Parcas aut nymphas aliquas fatidicas diabolico aſtu 
pracditas. Which Holingſhed, in his hiſt. of Scotland, p. 
171. renders, Theſe women were either the weird ſiſters, 
that is, as ye would ſay, the goddeſſes of deflinie, or elſe ſome 

nymph or feiries, And the old Scotiſh chron. fol. c. LXXIII. 
B. aventure Makbeth and Banqubo wer paſſand to Fores, 
| qubair ling Duncane hapnit to. be for the tyme, and met be 

ye gait thre K clothit i in elrage and uncouth weid, _ They 
2 7 *, 


cr 
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he makes known by letter to his * wife, who, 
ten times prouder than himſelf, knew there was 
one ſpeedy and certain way to the crown, by 
mn This "un of Wyn; 

25 human 


auer jugit be the pepill 1 ſteric. . From the Anglo- 
Sax. wyrd, ſatum, comes, weird ſiſters, — So — 4 
in his tranſlation of Virgil, Aen. III. 


Frelibent nam cactera parcae 
Scirr. | | 


The weird Ann, defendis that fald * wit. 


And hence comes. wizard. Ruchanan rer. Scot. 1. . 
gives the ſtory a more hiſtorical turn. Macbethus gui con- 
Sobrini ignavid ſemper ſprets regni ſdem occultam in animo 
alebat, creditur ſomno quodam ad cam confirmatus. Duadam 
enim nocte, cum longiuſcule abeſſat à rege, wviſus eft fibi tres 
feminas forma auguſtiore quam humana vidiſſe; quarum una 
Angufiae thanum, altera n tertia regem cum ſalu- 
tafſet. -. Ojo. 4 

4 Inſtigabat quoque uxor 905 cupida nominis regii, 
impotentiſſimaque morae ut eſt mulierum genus proclive ad 
rem aliquam concipiendam, &ubi conceperint nimio affetu 
proſequendam.” Hector Boeth, Scot. hiſt. L. 12.' p. 249. 
Animus etiam per ſe ferox, prope quotidianis convitiis 
uxoris (quae omnium confiliorum ei erat conſcia) Rimulaba- 
tur. Buch. rer. Scot. 1. 7. 

5 5 Sophocles is blamed by Ariſtotle for drawing Hemon 
cruel without neceſſity. Perhaps Ariſtotle's remark will 
appear over refined, if it be conſidered what a ſmall cir- 
cumſtance this intended cruelty of Hemon's is in the play; 


30 Critical Obſervations Book I. 
human creature may be work'd up to, who is 
prompted by ſelt-love, (that narrow circle of 
love, beginning and ending in itſelf,) and by 
ambitious views. Beſide cruelty is moſt noto- 
A emantſh Aarares. As *twas 
5s cuſtomary for the king to viſit his nobles, he 
came one day to our hero's caſtle at Inverneſs ; 
where time and place conſpiring, he is murdered ; 
and thus the ſo much deſired crown is obtained. 

Who does not ſee that had Shakeſpeare 
broken off the ſtory here, it would have been 
incomplete? For his deſign being to ſhew the 
effects of ambition, and having made choice of 
| one paſſion, of one hero, he is to carry it through- 
out in all its conſequences. I mentioned above 
that the ſtory was intereſting, as a Britiſh ſtory ; 
and tis equally. ſo, as Macbeth, the hero of 
the tragedy, is drawn a man, not a monſter ; 
a a man of virtue, till he hearkened to the lures 
and that Creon, Hemon's father, had put to death his ſon's 
eſpouſed wife, Antigone. No wonder therefore the ſon 
| ſhould draw his ſword, ſarprized as he was, againſt his 
father, and afterwards plunge it in his own breaſt. The 
cruelty of Hemon, . 

to have both neceſſity and paſſion. 

6 Ke e eee e confactade; rains ber = 
tranfire regions ſame! in anno, &c. Johan. de Fordun Sco- 
tichron. I. 4. c. 44. Singulis annis ad inopum querelas 
andiendas per luſtralat provincias. nn. 


Sect. 5; en SHAKESPEARE. 31 - 
of ambition: then how is his mind agitated and 
convulſed, now virtue, now vice prevailing z 
till reaſon, as is uſual, gives way to inclinatiqn. 
And how beautifully, from ſuch a wavering 
character, does the poet let you into the know- 
ledge of the ſecret ſprings and motives of hu- 
man actions? In the ſoliloquy before the m] - 
der, all the aggravating circumſtances attending 
5 — e | 
| [bis Bon red; | 3 
"Bi as T am bis fe, nd bis fil, GS” 
Strong both againſt the deed : then, as hit? heft, 
"Wo ſhould again bis murtÞ rer ſhut the door, 
Not bear the knife myſelf. Beſides, this Duncan 
Hub born bis faculties ſo meek, Sc. | 


S 
Hoſpitality was always ſacred. This is according ue anti- 
quity, Homer, Od. F. 55. ic 

2% & pa Suns ir” dase onde d., 

Ei Ar wes; yas Ales ite dnraslys 

Aeli 1 Hexe te. 
Hence among the Greeks, Zu; Ee. and the Lans, 
Jupiter hoſpitals. Virg. Aen. I, 735. 

Jupiter hoſpitibus nam te dare jura loquuntur. 
'Tis very fine in Shakeſpeare to give this caft of antiquity 
e 
W n When 


a 


When his wife enters, he tells her he is reſolved 
to proceed no further in this fatal affair; and 
upon her calling him e 9 on 
fine reflection, * * 
Ire da all that ney become —. 
. .* Who dares do more is nne. bs 
But what is will and reſolution, Ae 8 $ 
opinions are what the philoſopher calls KHPINAI 
THOAHYEIZ? How does every honeſt ſuggeſtion 
vaniſh, and reſolution melt like wax before the 
ſun, coming in competition with his ambition ? 


For her ſake (powerful phantom ! . ho- 


neſty, all is ſacrificed. 

Macbeth is now king, Abd wite a queen, 
in enjoyment of their utmoſt wiſhes, How 
dear the purchaſe, will ſoon appear. When he 
murders his royal hoſt, he comes out with the 
bloody daggers. This circumſtance, little as it 
ſeems, paints the hurry and” agitation © of his 
mind, ſtronger than a thouſand verſes. But 
Shakeſpeare is full of theſe true touches of nature. 

Met bought I heard a voice cry, Sleep no more, 
Mac betb doth murder ſleep, the innocent ſleep, 
Bleep that knits up the ravelÞd ſleeve of care, 

Me death of each day's life, &c. 


| Again 
* 8 Bpib. L. III. e. XVI. b 

9 The repetition here — ep no more, Macheth deeb mus - 
der fleep, the innocent ſleep, &c,-—has ſomething in it ele- 


gantly 


888. 5 on — 3 3 3 


. . 


„ n On | 
Wil all greet Mee ocoas wa this blood" | 
i: © | 


cantly gene ect cher Jake. 9p re 
care. The alluſion is to fleav'd filk ravell'd ; the alluſion 


perhaps may appear trifling, but Shakeſpeare knows how 


to give triſles a new grace and dignity. . 
10 Shakeſpeare had this from his brother tragedias. 80 
Bae ee Fs 8 
Maretis in me gelida mer Ned, mare, 8 


Bt tota Tethy: per meas currat manui, 


| Haerebit altum facinus. " Hereal Par: AS. v. 


b faid of Ocdipes, in Sophocles, that neither the _ 


— 1 eee e 
ala c nigh 7 „ 4% 4d 


ola ye Ir 2 "Irew tn O40 6s | 
Nias xabaguy Two Ty riyw, 


hi allah e e wells Warr 
Various were the ceremonies of waſhing among the Jews, as 
W Homer, 
IL F. 266. | I 


x. 3 Ale, Aut 1 albera F. u., 
Atta. 


49 


5 5 Hence 


44 Critical Obſervations Book I. 
"Tis much happier for a man never to have 
known what honeſty is, than once knowing it, 
after to farſake it. Macbeth begins now to ſee, 
at a diſtance, that virtue which be had ferfaken 3 
he ſees the beauty of it, and repines at its Jos, 
Jealouſie, miſtruſt, and all the tyrannic paſſions 
now wholly poſſeſs him. He grows chiefly 
jealous of Banquo, ROS Ret tes 
mung w. 


For Banguo's iſſue have I #4 * 
Fer them, the 3 Duncan bote I muri ber d. 


# * * 


To make them kings : i tþe ſeed of Banguo kings : 
Rather than ſo, come Fate into the ws 


Aud champion we io ib. utterance france 


And 


— * e of Re ICS W 
1 l. e. impudently, without any regard to deceney 
or religion, Henry IV. Act III. 

Falſt. Rob me the exchiquer the ff thing thou af, and do 
it wit unwaſhed hands 20 

11 The place ſhould thus be pointed, at 

Toe make them kings. „ ores 
to be ſpoken with irony . which 1 
to the ſentence. 

12 Alluding to the words of the W at the coro- 
nation. So Holingſhed:“ Whoever ſhall lay, that king 
" Richard i is not lawful OF 3 I will fight with him at the 

92H * UTTERANCE,” 


a N in Stat! 5 
Aad tb have any virtue is wut farficient of &.- 
tyrant's haced 1 F 
amen ND 25 
6 „ en ia 
* jo far, Ht Foul u. — 
Renting rt hs Ma n % M.. 
„ vrrnder !“ . v. to the mitral, 40 We lust etre 
my. i A ese, eee. ade. Linh ef runde 
eit hon; et ghihe e avec meln {pour ſab te 


Vogt Mop Fo Se Ce vous cht its pen 
tune de erer A rate wa e ach ourre. 


4 
; 


TAY 5 1. „ Douglaſs in 9 
Nix! Miene nen 
a SPAS ET 44.257") rd 15 
| Procumbunt 
| ty al hae fer tha @ th name 
. id 4 
Ne 

- Wit aff fel bh of Ttiſids, © 

- Chix var not yu by Detikic ts Werten, 


1 ent) this epa zt: © Uttruntr. Chase. 
„ Oatrakce, 4% % : to the tu ef Power, F. 
« Onltrance, extremity, exceſs ; combatre a oultrance, to 
« fight it out, or to the uttermoſt, not to ſpare one another 
ung Fama ny) on 
« dltrihiie. 

13 i. e. at to go Ver. — bor due poor ö 
und his contemporaries to omit [46] the gn of the infinirive 


mood. > "_F” 
NOR | D 2 „ 


36 Critical Obſervations Bock E. 
This is one of the great morals inculeated in tlie 
play, that wickedneſs draws on wickedneſs, ſuch 
is it's deceitful nature. And how poetically is 
the whole managed to make all the incidents 

uce each the other neceſſarily and in order; 
till the meaſure of their iniquity being full, they 
both miſerably periſh? And thus the fatal effects 
of ambition are deſcribed, -arid the ſtory is one... 
: : The epiſodes, or-under-aftions; are ſo inter- 
woven with the fabric of the ſtory; that they 
are really parts of it, though mingey but 
adornings. Thus, for inſtance, it being proper 
to ſhew the terror of Macbeth for his murder of 
Banquo ; ; the poet makes him haunted with *+ his 
apparition. And as wicked men are often ſuper- 
ſtitious, "as well as inquiſitive” and 25 
draw this character in him more ſtrongly, he 
ſends him to enquire his deſtiny of "the three 
witches. But every thing falls out to enereaſo 
his misfortunes. There is ſuch a caſt of * an- | 
riquity, and ſomething ſo horridly ſolemn in this 
1 W of the 5 ol: 1 never 
I . 
wy: The Greek ehtoricligs call, this 3 and 
n One of the fineſt A en of this kind is in 
T ke Oreſtes of Euripides. 5 
. 1g Tf. the reader has à mind to compare Shakeſpears 
with the ancients, I would refer him to Ovid's Circe: and 
s OT Medaea, 


; | * 


Sec e e denke rb, / 
| confidevit without admiting our poet's improve- 


mon os e prope 


W $6008 TY 
cauldron i prettily expreſt* * 


„ 


6 ms, JH; | n. 


Ie este tofite ee ee 
Fer vet 4 exultat, ae, eee alber. 


2 the ingredients in her cons dg the 
— and fillet of a. feuny ſnake. = -, 0 


e 


And the Prieftefs in Vigil Aen. IV, 9 
Ereftho in Lucan, B. VI. A 
eee. 8 


hag Cui ons, Bpod. 1 x.” © | 2 
Jules ſpulcris capriſcus erutas, . x 
| Bt anfis thrpls ova vents ſanguine,” 
| n. 5 
. 9 Ee. vaſe 779 2 
D 3 + Before 


1 


8 
Subs” 


33 Gee Ode, Boch k 
tn ä 


4 5 ien 41 


3 up the apparitions, they pour into _ 
the, cauldron. ſow s blood: So.the witches in Homes, K 1. 

| fat. 8. Pour out the blood of a black, wm ina c pit diased 
for that ganas.” 


Mane elicerent, animas ks auen. _ 


wv » "S777; - 


The "hoſt of Dariusdoaphuett up in esse. 
Jus, and foretells to Ween Atoſſa her calamities, Sextus 
Pompeius, in Lucan, enquited of Etictho the ſbrcereſs the 
event of the civil Mars, and the raiſed, up a dead body by 
her hole. n his — Homer ought 
not to be paſſed over ; in bis Od B. XI. Ulyſſes cats 
up Tireſias. * nn * of 
theſe, 11 

\6 Mis abgeben Johnſon's at Whitehall, Babe 1609. 
which ſeems to have preceded this play. For Johaſon's 

e ſuffer him to boxrow, from Shakeſpeare, 

from the ancients : A, theft excuſable enough, 

— poets thads this entertainment of the witches to 
| Pleaſe king James, who then had written his book of De- 
monology. Johnſon. in oa ol the maſque ſays, 
The part of the ſcene which itſelf was -an 
„ ugly Hell, which flaming benen th. ſmoked unto. che 0h 
of the roofe. And in x 2 
1% to come from hell ; as af from. that» obſervation of 
© Torrentius upon, Herace his, Cd, guar, tot i oſs 


% Venents, ex org. ani bed wideri poſſit : 
« witches, with a hollow and infa mulch) came ws 


« from 


"TX N 
5 . 
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being ſymbolical repreſentations of what ſhall 
happen to him, are introduced ing with him 
in a double ſenſe, and leading him on, according 
to the common notions of diabolical oracles, to 
| his confuſion, And when the kings appear, we. 

have a piece of machinery, that neither che an- | 
cients or moderns can exceed. I know nothing 
any where can parallel it, but that moſt ſublime 
paſſage in“ Virgil, where the great ſucceſſors of 
Aeneas paſs in review before the hero's eyes. 
Our poet's cloſing with a compliment to James 
the firſt upon the union, equals Virgil's us | 
ment to Auguſtus. 


fink the,” He tells us, n the archi. 
tecture of the whole ſoene and machine. Perhaps Shake- 
made uſe of the ſame ſcenes : Aa 

m what Hecate ſays, AR. III. 


« And a th px of Acheron 
Meet me i' th' morning. 


1) The armed head repreſen ts ſymbolically Macbeth n 
head cut off and brought to Malcolm by Macduff. The 
bloody child is Macduff untimely ripp'd from his mother's 
womb, The child with a crown on his head, and a bough 
in his hand, is the royal Malcolme ; who ordered-his ſol- 
diers to hew them down # bough, ves 5 x 
to Dunſinane. AR) 


18 Ving. VI, 756, &, 


D4 The 


40 Critical Obſervations Bock I. 
| The yarlety of characters with their different 
manners ought not to be paſſe, over in ſilerice. 
| Banquo was as deep in the murder of the king, 
as ſome of the Scotiſh writers inform us, as 
Macbeth. But Shakeſpeare, with great art and 
addrefs, deviates from the hiſtory. By theſe 
means his characters have the greater variety; 
and he at the ſame time pays a compliment to 
king James, who was lineally deſcended from 
Banquo. There is a thorough honeſty, and a 
love of his country in Macduff, that diſtinguiſhes 
him from all the reſt. The characters of the 
two kings, Duncan and Macbeth, are finely 
contraſted ; ſq are thoſe of the two women, lady 
Macbeth and lady Macduff. | 
In whatever light thi vey is rod. it will 
ſhew beautiful in all. The emperor * Marcus 


Antoninus ſpeaks in commendation of tragedy, 
as not only exhibiting the various events of life, 


19 Jgityr re cum intimiz amicorum, in quibus erat 
' BaxqQuo, communicatd, regem opportunum infidiis ad Enver- 
neſſum nattus, ſeptimum jam regnantem anngn, obtruncat. 
Buchan. rer. Scot. L. 7. Confilia igitur cum proximis amicis 
tqmmunicata ac in primis cum BANQUHONE 3; qui ubi omnia 
polliciti fuiſſeut, per occafionem regem ſeptimum jam annum 
Hegnantem ad Envernes Calli loa mon, 
He Boeth. p. 250. | 

20 Marc. Ant. XI. 6 . 


but 


Sect. 5: on SHAKESPEARE. | | 11 
but teaching us wiſe and moral obleryaticns.” 


What tragedian equals Shakeſpeare ? When 


news was brought to Macbeth that the queen 
was dead, he wiſhes ſhe had not then died ; 7 
morrow, or any other time would. have pleaſed 
him better. This is the concatenation of ideas, 
and hence is introduced the obſervation that 
follows. 1 4 | 

To morrow, and to morrow, and to 2 


| Creeps in this petty pace from day to day,  . 


Jo the laſt follable of recorded time:: 


Aud all our yeſterdays have lighted fools - | 
The way o fludy death. Out, out, brief candle! 
Life's but a walking ſhadow, a poor player 
n ee eee e 
And then is heard no more ! It is @ tale, 


Told by an idiot, full of found and fury, 

Cigniſhing nothing 1 
21 The firſt folio edition reads dvfty death : i. e. death 
which reduces us to duſt and aſhes ; as Mr. Theobald explains 
it, an eſpouſer of this reading. It might be further 
ftrengrhened from a ſimilar expreflion in the pſalms, xxil. 15. 
thou haſt brought me to the duſt of death : the duſt of death, 
i, e. duſty death, I don't doubt but 4% drath was 
Shakeſpeare's own reading ; but *twas his firſt reading; and 
be afterwards altered it himſelf into fady death, which the 


_ players finding in ſome other copy, gave it us in their 


ſecand 


42 Critical 8 Book I, 
And ſomewhat before, when the doctor gives 
Macbeth an „ wal tae of the 
queen, he aſks, | 

duni theu RUN eee 

Pulurt from the memory a rute forrow, © 

Nuxe out the written irmbles of the brain ; 
nd, with ſome ſtorrt obi antidote, = 
Cleanſe the fluff d boſom of that as uf 
Which ente oF 


To die is a leſſon * that even fools can ſtady 
jt : even the motley fool,. Seer could reaſon 
on the time. 7 


"Tis but ar hour ago ler is ou nine, - 

A after one hour more t br eleven ; 

Ark fo frem: bir — rige; | 

Aud then from hour to baur wwe rot and rot, 

And thereby hangs a talc. 
| 22 Alluding to the Nepenthe : a certain mixture, of 
| which perhaps opium was one of ng Homer, 
Od: J. 221. 


; ane ith 


3. e. the oblivious antidote, cauſing the forgetfulneſs of all 
the evils of life, What is remarkable, had Shakeſpeare 
underſtood Greek as well as Johnſon, he could not more 
2 have expreſſed the mg the old bard. | _ 


| * 
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What, tho' the hand of bead n withbolds-its rote 
At length, tho' late, more dreadful i deſcend 
Down, on the author's bead, bis wift and off epring. 
For well I een the fatal day draws near," (! 
When Tray's curſt walls, and Priam with bis people 


Shall perif6 all. High ne, ee 241 


Fave ſhakes bis gloomy Ai, fully frag 
With vengeance gain their ſands and pr ji 


Du Fate ordains — B 


Thus is Hamlet made an inſtrument by provi- 


_. dence to work che downfal of his uncle; and 
the puniſhment being compleated, the play 


ends. Were one to enter . of the 
fable, to what advantage would the poet's art 
appear? The former king of Denmark being 
ſecretly murdered by the poſſeſſor of the crown, 
the fact could not be broughit to light, but by 
the * intervention of a ſupernatural power. The 


with it, TOAYFIIEION APTOZ. Which the tranſcriber 
bas alter'd into emuli.o "Age, = the Aedlic 
digamma for a A, 

2 Ariſtotle having obſerved that the unraveling 868 


plot, or the ſolution of the fable, ſhould proceed from the 


fable itſelf, and not from any machine, or the interpoſition 
of a ſapernatural character, adds, A unxari fi in} 


en Mu $924dpal0;;-4 tos wel vd viſew, (4 ox de v. G- 
| Spares tides) © vc rig, ò ditta. wgoaloguiorc x) d 


* pe ” 
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"FP 0 * 1 8 
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An 
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ghoſt of the murdered king was uſually ſeen to 
walk. on a platform before the palace, where 
the centinels kept guard. There was a; ſoldier, 
who doubting this tale, came on the platform 

{Ot ted 4 8c) i t NN 


Nat, Gig Seer. wif; u, But a machine may be uſed with 
opel to things wot inichiled wvithin the drama, that is to ſay 
either ſuch as have happened previouſly (which. treat” noe 
puffble for meer man to knew of himſelf ) or elſe ſuch as are 
to bappen hereafter, abi fand is need of predidtien and 
prophetic information. The murder of the king is a ſact of 
this ſort, which could not be known but by a machine. 
Machines thas introduced add furprife and majeſty to the 
incidents: nor are they improbable, if according to the 
received and vulgarly believed opinions ; -as the ghoſt in 
Hamlet, the witches in Macbeth, &c. The epic poet has 


greater latitude ; his.//pecia/a miracula are received more 


ealily a he tells you Ronies 3 ene ee Geng | 


= 5 
nme 
11 Hor. art, poet, 160. 


3 and out e the ver road, is 
highly pleaſing. * What Ariſtotle ſays to this purpoſe is 
worth our notice, I will give his words as they ſeem to 
me they ſhould be printed and correfted. a un *1 & 
rad TgaywHai mot 49 Javpart, Mano 9 ia is 
Ti lere vd Gh, (Þ s e panra v duffle, 

15 4 bear ifs vd wodleſlt. Ein [lege eil — 
ra TH: "Exlog@- Nou int oxi; dla, you & $arily, 


6d 
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out of curioſity, and deſiret to hear a parti 
colar enen, of this ran ne 


begins: ky 
Luft might of al Wn 
When you dae fr, that s Cabo, 
RG TO Oo e 
Where now it burns, Marcelins and ml. 
r | 


" Mar: Peate, bretk the of > Eur th ht, 
Took, where it comes. 5 


Win e e Kb 
raiſes the curioſity of the audience; and thus 
oveide ee eee Let am 


nde * 1 * +07 e 
bn. Tü d Sarparts,. 13% oops If wills vt 
word; d ra yſchusu os ,, e. The marvin 
ought to be in tragedy ; but rather in the EDD 
marvellous is eh vage! dag, (Bi ufer — | 
So that which Homer <writes of Hector, perſued by Achilles, 
would be ridiculous on the gage; fer here the ſoldiers muſt be 
Aanding Kill, and not perfuing the flying Hector; there one 
per ſon only following ard bechoning the reſt to Band of. ue 
all thi: is not diſcernable in the Epopea, New the marvellous 
is likewiſe . 4 proof of it is, that theſe, abo relate 
any thing, gener ally add ſomething or other of their cen in- 
vention, to make their narration AI. aps wolter. 
129 5. W OT IOICTCS Seren 
i One 


Ke 
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one compare the * ſcornful filence 

to Aeneas, e 
with the majeſtic filence of Hamlets ghoft, 
which occaſions ſo much terror and wonder; 
tho” all are highly beautiful, yet 
times and circurmſtances, our poet will appear to 
the greateſt advantage. The centinels break the 
matter with all it's particularities, to give t an 
air of probability eo the prince, who reſolves to 
watch upom the platform. At the uſual hour 


the ghoſt enters, and draws Hamlet apart to tell 


him his dreadbut tale, which was improper for 
the reſt to be acquainted with.” Our here de- 
termines upon his behaviour, and ſwears the 
centinels to . en VER &cond 

en, 


wii en VI. W A 44 1 
1 Odyſſ. . 561. | 

5 He ſwears them on his ſword, very foldier-like, and 
. to the ancient cuſtom of his country. Nor is 
this leſs ſchalar- like in our poet. Jornandes in his Gothic 
hiſtory mentions this. cuſjom, . Sacey [ gladius] apo Scythirins 
Amper habitu:.  Axnaniinus Marcellines relates the 
ſame ceremony among the Hanns. L. 31: c. Hence 
our learned Spencer, B. 5. c, 8, & 14. | 510 


And fevearing faith to ue 0x bis Blade. 
The ſpear was held equally ſacred. 4b 3 | 


| ais immertalibus veteres haftas coluere. Juſtin. L. 43. c. 2. 
The 


—— — 22 AA AY 


4 


7 Cr tt al 0 bſe Tons B | 1 
be does not know but the apparition 
be the: © devil, that aſſumed his father's 


might 
ſhape : he will therefore have ſurer foundations 


do proceed on, before he puts his intended re- 
venge in execution; and an, expedient offers it- 
ſelf : for certain players, arriving. at court, are 
F 
king like the murder of his father. 6 
Ie obſerve bis looks, 

TI tent him io the quick; 7 belt tn, 
I know. my courſe.. Ls 

And. her our por ths an port to pay 


» . 


⁊ fine compliment to his own art, 


s EA eee eee why hn 
Have by the very cunning of the ſcene 
Bees ftruck fo to the ſoul, that preſently 
\ They hove proclaimed their mal:faBiqns. 


| The ſpears, A Sohn eee 


and this explains to us that paſſage in Homer, where 
Achilles ſwears by his ſcepter, which he hurls to r 
ground, i. 6. his ſpear,” II. C. 23 and 243. 
6 Oreſtes, in Euripides, Electr. y. 979, has te very 
Game doubt, that Hamlet has. ' * a: 
Oreftes. "Ag ar drug d drurablil; $is ; ; 
Ele, Ie xabifu rgired? ; bys gn & dex, 
7 Tis plain Shakeſpeare alludes to & ior told of Al- 
its cruel tyrant of Pherae in Theſſaly, who ſeeing a 
4 6 . WT * famous 
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This making of a. play within a play, beſide, 
introducing ſome ſtrokes of ſatyre on e 

tragedians, ſhews, by the compariſon, to what 
perfection our poet brought tragedy, which aſter 
him made no further progreſs. There was uſually 
in the beginning of every act a dumb ſhew, be- 
ing a ſymbolical repreſentation. of what the au- 
dience were to expect ; who were well dealt 
with, if after all they could gueſs at the poet's 
meaning inveloped in a figurative and bombaſt 
ſtile, —But why do I enter into a detail of par- 
ticular beauties, where the whole is beautiful? 
Divine juſtice at length overtakes the tyrant in 
his ſecureſt hours, and the. poet is true to the 

cauſe of virtue, 
The Electra of Sophocles, in many inſtances, 
is not very unlike the Hamlet, of Shakeſpeare. 
Aegyſthus and Clytemneſtra, having murthered 
the former king, were in poſſeſſion of the crown, 
when Oreſtes returned from Phocis, where he 


famous tragedian act the Troades of Euripides, was ſo 
ſenſibly touched, that he left the theatre before the play was 
ended ; being aſhamed, as he owned, that he, who never 
pitied thoſe he murdered, ſhould weep at the ſufferings of 
Hzcuna and Andromache. See Plutarch in the life of 
Pelopidas. 


What's Hecun a to him, or he to HxcuBa, 
_ That he ſhould weep for ber ? 
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had been privately ſent by his ſiſter Electra. 
Theſe two contrive, and ſoon after effect the 
puniſhment of the murtherers. Electra is a 
Grecian woman, of a maſculine and generous 
diſpoſition of mind; ſhe had been a witneſs of 
the wickedneſs of thoſe two miſcreants, who 
had barbarouſly plotted the death of her father, 
the renowned Agamemnon: his ghoſt called for 
Juſtice ; and ſhe herſelf, rather than they ſhall 
eſcape, will be the inſtrument of vengeance. 
Thus when Clytemneſtra'calls out to Oreſtes, 


0 ſon, O ſon, bave 5 thy mother ! — 
A within. 
Electra replys, 


For thee ſhe felt no att er th father, 
_ Elyt. Ob, Pm wounded. [from within. 
Elect. Double the blow, Oreftes, 


There is à vaſt affectatio of Jenity in TOY 

and J am imclin'd to believe that an Engliſh au- 
dience would. ſcarcely bear this Grecian charac- 
ter. Soon after Oreſtes kills Aegyſthus, and, 
that this piece of juſtice may be a greater ex- 
piation to the manes of the murdered King, he 
Kills him in the ſame place where Acgyſthus 
had killed Agamemnon. ; 


"SECT. 
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her 


HO eoplfiti a low@ftation of Miſe taks 
a peculiar ſatisfaction in ſeeing wickedheſs 
in high places brought to puniſhment ; yet are 
they no leſs pleaſed, when the poet condeſcends 
to bring matters hottie to themſelves, by paint- 
ing the paſſions of a more domeſtic nature. Such 
a a paſſion is Fealomſe; to the fatal effects of which, 
the peaſant is equally ſubj&>t as the prince. 
* An unhappy young woman (for ſo her name 
ſignifies) falls in love with # commander in the 
Venetian ſervice, who had entertain'd her with 
,. a romantic 


1 Dido's caſe ſeems A like that of Deſdemona. 
The Dux Trojanus told her his wonderful adventures by 
ſea and land, > agen ee * 


ee eme, * 


 VarBague. 
She conſults her fler, 


Lis novus big ori ſacceſſt abus buſpes 1 | 
Auen ſeſt ore ferens | quan forti pefore at armis | , 
— Heu guibus ille 8 

Jactatus fatis / guac bella exhanſta canebat ' 
f indeed the could harbour any notions of a ſecond lover, 


Aeneas was the man; but that was far from her thoughts, 
E 2 No, 


SY 
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a romantic account of his own exploits ; and 
| hearkening to no advice, but her own miſplaced 

inclinations, ſhe marries him. There was an 
officer under him, cunning and hypocritical, 
with an appearance of great honeſty : he thought 
he had been wronged by his captain both in his 
bed, and in having another preferred before 
him. This to him ſeem'd ſufficient reaſon for 
revenge ; and caſting how to put his revenge in 
execution, no readier way offered itſelf, than to 
ſtir up Othello to jealouſy, whoſe temper natu- 
| rally led him to that fatal paſſion. Jealouſy 

often ariſes from an opinion of our own defects 


% No, if I ever think of another lover, may The 
ſiſter, a fine lady, knew what advice ſhe nn ri 
what her inclinations perſuaded her to, | | 


 Solanc perpetad marrity twhfirt ſuvents 7 
Nec dulces natos, Veneris nec praemitt noris ? 5 
Id cinerem, aut manes tredis curare ſepultos ! 


In ſhort, the hero, by chance, ſoon after meets his miſtreſs 

in a cave: a ſort of a match is huddled up between em: and 
he, having gain'd his ends, watches an opportunity, and 

leaves her to 2 and death: That even a religious 

lawgiver, and nd a founder of an empire ſhould be caught with 

love, is 0 great wonder; but that he ſhould complicate 

his crime with cruelty and treachery, is not this ſomewhat 

out of character? And has not the poet a hard taſk to 
being By fairly off, by the help of even his pagan deities? | 
| to 
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to pleaſe ; and Othello had too much reaſon to 
be apprehenſive of ſich defects in himſelf ; as 
he was by complexion a Moor, and declined in 


years. 

The art of the poet is beyond all praiſe, where 
he makes Iago kindle by degrees the flames of 
Othello's jealous temper, which burſting out into 
rage and fury, occaſions firſt the deſtruction of 
his wife, and ſoon after his own. | 


SECT. vil. 


HESE three plays, of which I have 

above given a ſhort ſketch, end with an 
unhappy cataſtrophe ; and all the ſtories are 
finely calculated to raiſe the tragical paſſions, 
grief, pity, and terror. Tis ſomewhat ſtrange, 
at the firſt thought, that people ſhould take any 
kind of delight to ſee ſcenes of diſtreſs : yer 
even * ſhipwrecks and ſtorms at ſea, when be- 
held from the ſhore; and embattled armies 

1 Lucretivs II, 1. Kc. This is ſaid of the vulgar. The 
philoſopher receives no pleaſure from ſuch objects, but 


prevents the paſſion of grief, by conſdering the neceſſary 
and natural connexion, -and relation of things, Storms 
and tempeſts, the violent effects of the perturbed paſſions, 


&c, have no beauty conſidered by themſelves ; yet they are 4 


Eriyimihala TWv xa Nes. 


7 


* 
viewed 
= 
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kind of pleaſure in the ſpectator, partly from 
novelty, and partly from a pity of the misfor- 
tunes of other men, not without a recollection 
of his own ſecurity. Now if the tragic muſe 
can raiſe the paſſions, and refine them too, is 
ſhe not. the hand-maid of - philoſophy ? 

But however it muſt be confeſſed, that if any 
of Shakeſpeare's plays be plainly proved to have 
variety of fables and actions, independent each 
of the other, with no neceſſary or probable con- 
nexion, then muſt theſe plays be faulty, and ac- 
cording to the common expreſſion, without head 
or tail; like the picture deſcribed by Horace, 
a mixture of incoherent and monſtrous parts. 
Whereas in every poem there ſhould be a natural 
union, as in a well proportion'd human body, 
where all is homogeneal, united, and ware 
together ſo as W 8 

* 8 Wo, 41 42 It 

ese his art of poetry, 5. 1. 

3 A whole is that whith ee middle and d 
The beginning ſuppoſes nothing "wanting before itſelf ; and 
requires ſomething after it : the middle” fuppoſes ſomething 
that went before, and requires fomething to follow after : 
the end requires nothing after - itſelf,” but ſuppoſes ſomething 
that goes before. Ariſtot. chap. vii. The ghoſt informs 
Hamlet he had been murder'd : this is an exact begin- 
ning; no one wants to Know any thing antecedent, 


* * 
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It does not follow, becauſe a hero is one 
man, that the fable is therefore one ; for one 
man might be employed in variety of actions, 
and fables. So that to deſcribe the whole hero, 
or the life and death of kings, and to make a 
hiſtorical detail of particular facts, is writing 
chronicles, not poems. * 


but only the 1 are the middle: the 
murderer being deſtroyed, the ſtory ends, and nothing 
is required after. Othello privately marries Deſdemona ; 
this is the beginning: his jealouſy is the middle : the effects 
of his jealouſy are the end. Macbeth's ambition is rouſed 
by the prediction of the witches ; this is the beginning: his 
procuring the crown by murder is the middle : his puniſh- 
ment, being the ęffects of his ambition, is the end. And 
theſe ſtories are ſuch, as the memory can eaſily comprehend 
and retain, as a whole ; wpurnoretey, Juſt as beautiful 
objects, being neither vaſt, nor diminutive, can eaſily be 
meaſured by one united view of the eye; wowenle, Ariftot. 
*g. C. Thus in all things that are beautiful unity is evi- 
dent; by this, relations and proportions are diſcovered : 
but where there is no idea of a whole, there. is no idea of 
order; and conſequently no beauty. 

4. The unity of the hero alone does not preſerve the 
unity of the fable: nor is the poet to give a hiſtorical recital 
of the aQs of Theſeus, or Hercules ; nor, like Statius, 
to deſcribe the whole hero, 
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But has not Shakeſpeare been guilty of this 
very fault? Are not ſeveral of his plays called 
hiſtorical plays The life and death of King 
John——The life of K. Henry VIII. with 
many more of the like nature ? And did not he 
think, that the unity of the hero conſtituted the 
unity of the action ? Tis true indeed, that the 
editors of Shakeſpeare have given a play of his 
the title of The life and death of King Jobn But 


Whoever will conſider this tragedy, will ſee the 
title 


By this means the unity of the action is tered, as well 
as the ſimplicity. 


„e eee 
| Hor. art. p-. J. 23. 


To this purpoſe Ariſtotle in his poetics, chap. viii, Xpn S, ; 
xeParig is Tai; d MaM ᷑ ] 5 H pinoy irs ig, phos 
T1 ilvas, x) rar Gang, g rd en c, To wgaſpdTyv 
STw; dci polleliBupire runde fg ñ Ap“, , Nafipolas x; 
irt ie 7% Nb. 6 va T2000 n per go undd, Toes 
ENTIAHAON, [lege EH TO OAON,] 3% she, TO TT o 
[ſcribe TOYTOY] irs. T requifite therefore that as in 
other imitative arts, the imitation, which it one, is only of 
one thing, ſo the fable, as it is the imitation of an a&ion, 
ſhould imitate an aftion, which 71 one, and brſides this 4 
aubole; and that the parts of the ſeveral incidents ſpould be 
fo combined together, that any one part being tranſpoſed or re- 
trenched, the whole Sould find the difference and be changed 


alſo. For whatever can be added or left out, yet Jo as to make 
nathing 


2 
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title ſhould be, The troubles and death of King 
John. For John having unjuſtly ſeized the 
crown, and excluded the rightful heir, his ne- 
phew Arthur Plantagenet, the king of France 
eſpouſes the intereſt of the young prince. Hence 
ariſe king John's troubles, his puniſhment and 
death. The life of X. Henry VIII. would not 
improperly be entitled, The fall of cardinal 
Woolſey. The cardinal is ſhewn in the ſummit 
of his power and pride; and his fall was in a 
good meaſure owing to the king's marriage with 
Anna Bullen. Here therefore the play ſhould 


have ended; but flattery to princes has hurt the 


nothing for the whole, cannot be any part of that whole, 
Again in chap. xxiii. Tairy Hrowiowg ar Panin "OpngS- 
age Ti; anus, Tv n To minor eien ixola agg 
rh, ,, gout db Nav yag as piyas, x} d 
%,? = i Kiolait 5 Ty op pilgiatorla A 
waſpulror T5 otic. Nor & i ige dre, imucokiog 
xixgtlas ard f The latter part is corrupted, 
ar is got out of its place, and ſhould be changed into 
ard; vin. oxi; and placed after nig, thus ; Nor d 
ige. ard armour, imucotiog xixgila: monk, Homer, 
in reſpe to other poets, herein appears diving, in that he treats 
not of the «whole war, though it has a beginning, and an end: 
for it would be tos great, and not to be comprehended at one 
view : or ſuppoſe he could have reduced it to a juſt extent, yet 
it would have been perplexed with ſuch a variety of incidents. 
But now taking one part only of the war, Nec e 

3 | 
beſt 
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beſt poems: and of this, I ſhall ſpeak * here- 
after. Other plays of our poet are called, Firf 
and ſecond parts, as The fi and ſecond parts of 
king Henry IV. But theſe plays are independent 
cach of the other. The firſt part, as tis named, 
ends with the ſettlement in the throne of king 
Henry IV, when he had gained a compleat 
victory over his rebellious ſubjects. The ſecond 
pert contains king Henry's death ; ſhewing his 
' ſon, afterwards Henry V, in the various lights 
of a good · natured rake, till he comes to the 
crown; when *twas neceſſary for him to aſſume 
a more manlike character, and princely dignity. 
To call theſe two plays, fr/# and ſecond parts, is 
as injurious to the author- character of Shake- 
ſpeare, as it would be to Sophocles, to call his 
two plays on Oedipus, firſt and rund parts of 
King Oedipus. Whereas the one is Oedipus 
King of Thebes, the other, Oedipus at Athens. 
Julius Caeſar is as much a whole, as the Ajax 
of Sophocles : which does not end at the death 
of Ajax, but when the ſpectators are made 
acquainted with ſome conſequences, that might 


be expected after his death; as the reconciliation 


| 5 See below ſect. XIV. 


. 6. OiZimes rug, Oivimre ini xr. VIS. a. e 
near Athens, where his daughter Antigone conducted him 


after his expulſion ſrom Thebes. 


Pym cr FAO Oo 
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between Teucer and the Grecian chieftains, and 
the honourable interment of Ajax. Nor does our 
poet's play end, at the death of Julius Caeſar, 
but when the audience are let into the know. 
ledge of what befel the conſpirators, being the 
conſequences of the murder of the hero of the 
play. The ON e en. 6 atode 


poem. 

The fable is one in The Taps, Viz. Ps | 
{oration of Proſpero to the dukedom of Milan: 
and the poem haſtens into the midſt of things, 


preſenting the uſurping duke ſhipwreeked on | 


en Tn, where Proſpero bad long 
reſided, 
The unity of action is very viſible in hefe 
for Meaſure, That reflection of Horace, 
Quid leges fine moritus 
Vanae proficiunt ? ; 
is the chief moral of the play. How knowing 
in the characters of men is our poet, to make. 
the ſevere and inexorable Angelo incur the pe- 
ian. as as ſa 
forward to revive? P 
The three plays ning ſeveral hiſtoria 
tranſactions in the reign of K. Henry VI. (if 


dive 254 written by Shakeſpeare, which I ſome- 


what 
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what ſuſpect) are only rude and rough draughts; 
and tho they have in them many fine paſſages, 
yet I ſhall not undertake cw Jaſtiy chem accord- 
nne * cream. | 


S E C on IK. - C 

ROM whats his = 07 wire it 

becomes leſs difficult to ſee into the art 
and deſign of Shakeſpeare, in forming and plan- 
ing his dramatic poems, The unity of action 
he ſeems to have thought himſelf obliged to re- 
gard ; but not at all the unities of time and 
place; no more, than if he were writing an epic 
poem. Ariſtotle (our chief authority, becauſe 
be drew his obſervations from the maſt perfect 
models) tells us, that the epic poem has no 
determined time, but the dramatic he fixes to a 


* fingle day : the former is to be red, the latter 


to be ſeen. Now a man cannot eaſily impoſe on 
himſelf, that what he ſees repreſented in a con- 
tinued action, at a certain period of time, and in 


I "Ol pamre re, ond pins if led N ban, 5 
wah ita N irre, Ad T9 xeuv. Tragedy 
as much as poſſible tries to confine uſelf to one periad of the 
Jun, [ſpeaking with reſpect to it's ſuppoſed diurnal motion] 
or to excetd it as little as may be: the So ts pu in 
Ariſt. cet won, 1. . | 
a —__ 
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a certain place, ſhould take up ſeveral years, and 
be tranſacted in ſeveral places. But dramatic 
is the art of impoſing; and he is the beſt 

poet, who can beſt impoſe on his audience; and 
he is the wiſeſt man, who is eaſieſt impoſed on. 
The ſtory therefore (which is the principal part, 
and as it were the very ſoul of tragedy) being 
made a tobole, with natural dependance and 
connexion ; the ſpectator: ſeldom conſiders the 
* length of time neceſſary to produce all theſe 
incidents, but paſſes all that over; as in Falius 
Carſor, Macheth, Hewes and in other plays of 


our poct. 

2 The real length of time in Fullns (agg * follows, 
A, U. C. 709. a frantic feſtival, ſacred to Pan and called 
Lupercalia, was held in honour of Caeſar, about the middle 
of february, when the regal crown was offered. him by 
Antony: March 15, he was flain. A. U. C. 710. Nov. 
27. the triumvirs met at a ſmall iſland, formed by the 
river Rhenus, near Bononia, and there adjuſted their cruel 
proſcription. A. U. C. 741. Brutus and Caſſius were de- 
ſeated near Philippi. Macbeth reigned ſeventeen years. 
So Johan. de Fordin Scoticron. L. iv, c. 45. Machabezs 
malignorum wallatut turmis et opibus praepotens regali digni- 
tate potitus an. dm. MXL. regnavit-annis XVII. — hut 
the time is ſo artfully paſſed over, and the incidents ſo con- 
need, that the ne imagines all wen xn. and 


2 


* 
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To impoſe on the audience, with reſpect to 
the unity of place, there is an artificial contri- 
vance of ſcenes. For my own part, I ſee no 


great harm likely to accrue to the underſtanding, 
in thus accompanying the poet in his magical 
operations, and in helping on an innocent de- 
ceit; while he not only raiſes or ſooths the 
paſſions, but tranſports me from place to place, 
ESO e e ara Tn GR 

rape ere and hareng the tine, 
b rell 
for admirers of the ancients. * Johnſon, who 


3 In his prologue” to Every man in his humour. Sir 
Philip Sydney, in his defence of poeſie, has the following 
no bad remark.” Our tragedies and comedies, not with- 
«out cauſe cried out againſt, obſerving rules neither of 
«© ducke ( I fay of thoſe that I have ſeene) which 
* notwꝛi as ĩt iᷣ full of ſtately ſpeeches, and well 
« ſounding phraſes; climing to the height of Seneca his 
„ ſtale, and as full of notable moralitie, which it doth moſt 
«- delightfully teach, and ſo obtaine the very end of poeke. 
„Vet in truth it is very defectuous in the circumſtances, 
which grieves me, becauſe it might not remaine as an 
* exact modell of all tragedies. For it is faultie both in 
place and time, the two neceſſarie companions of all cor 
1 Os ag For"where the ſtage ſhould alway repre- 


© | « ſent 


— 


re 7-8 
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thought it a poetical ſin to tranſgreſs the rules 
of the Grecians, and old Romans, at > | 
at mn | 


I . a "To 
£ C 

r 1 
« in it ſhould bee, both by Ariſtotle's precept, and common 
i reaſon, but one day ; there are hath many days, and 
« many places inartificially imagined. But if it be ſo in 
« Gorboducke, how mach more in all the reft ? where you 
4 ſhall have Aſia of the one fide and Affricke on the other, 
and ſo many other under-kingdoms, that the plaier when 
« he comes in, muſt ever begin with telling where he is, or 
*« elſe the tale will not be conceived. Now ſhall you have 
„three ladies walke to gather flowers, and then we muſt 
«beleeve the ſtage to hee a garden. By and by we heare 


« news of ſhipwracke in the ſame place, then wee are to 


«« blame if we accept it not for a rocke. Upon the backe of 
% that comes out a hideous monſter with fire and ſmoke, 
«« and then the miſerable beholders are bound to take it for 
« a cave: While in the mean time two armies flie in, repre- 
« ſented with foure ſwordes and bucklers, and then what 
«« hard heart will not receive it fora pitched field Now of 
«« time they are much more liberal: for ordinarie it is, that 
«« two young princes fall in love; after many traverſes ſhee 
«« is got with childe, delivered of a-faire boy, hee is loft, 
«« growetha man, falleth in love, and is ready to get another 
« childe ; and all this in two houres ſpace : which how 
«« abſurd it is in ſenſe, even ſenſe may imagine. But 
«« beſides theſe groſſe abſurdities, how all their playes bee 
400008 HE nor right comedies, mingling 
39323 not becauſe the matter ſo carrieth it, 
1 * but 
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'To make a child now ſwadaled to proceed 
Man, and then ſhoote up in one beard and weed 

Paſt threeſcore years, or with three ruſty ſwords, 

And help of ſome few * foot-and-balf-foote words 

5 Fight over Yorke and Lancaſter*s long jarres, 
And in the tyring- bouſe bring wounds to ſcarres. 
He rather prays you will be pleas d to fer 

One ſuch, to day, as other plays ſhould be. 

i bere neither chorus wafts you o ro the ſeas &c. 


And again in his play, to Ri out of his 
humour: 
Mit. How. comes it then, that bs eo 


we ſee ſo many ſeas, countryes and kingdoms, paſt 
over with fuch admirable dexteritie ? 


18 tt! band Bandon en ahora 
% part in majeſticall matters, with neither decency nor diſ- 
« cretion: ſo as neither the admiration and commiſeration, 
* wer. (hq; HER is by their mongrell tragi- 

% comedy obtained. I know the ancients have one 
* or two examples of | tragicomedies, as Plautus - hath 
% Amphitrio. But if we marke them well, we ſhall finde 
lere 

1% funerals, * * The whole tract of a comedie ſhould be 
* full of delight, as the trogedie hanld be 4il maintained 


e in a well raiſed admiration,” 

4 Se/ſquipedalia werba. Hor. Art. Poet. J 97. 
| 5 Thoſe three playsrelating the hiſtory of K. Henry VI. 
are much the worſt of Shakeſpeare's plays, , 
5 ln Shakeſpeare's K. Henry V. U. 
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Cor. O, that but ſhews how well the authours 
can travaile in their vocation, and out-runne the 
appreben/ion of their auditory. | 


Whether the unity of time and place is ſo ne- 
mand r ond rode. beer 
the duration ſhould ſhe unigtertupeed, and the 
a SO RE OP 


| SECT. X. 
6: dtd ep Atta eb 
action, and as there can be no action but 


what proceeds from the manners and the ſenti- 
ments; manners and ſentiments are its eſſential 


parts ; and the former come next to be conſi- 


dered, as the ſource and cauſe of action. Tis 
den that makes us happy of maiſerable 3 and 
tis manners, whereby the characters, the various 
inclinations, and genius of the perſons are mark- 
ed and diſtinguiſhed. - There are four things to 
be obſerved in manners. 

I. That they be * | good. Not only ſtrongly 
ſenſe, as far forth as the character will allow. 


e e mme Ali, ee 90 


an. . 


* 


1 
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A Thais of Menander was as moral, as you 
could ſuppoſe a courteſan to be; and ſo were all 
Menander's characters, as we may judge from 
his tranſlator Terence. They were $004, 3 in a 
moral, common, and. ordinary acceptation of 
the word, not in a high philoſophical ſenſe. In 
Homer, the parent of all poetry, the angry, the 
inexorable Achilles has valour, friendſhip, and 
a contempt of death. In Virgil, the ge of 
his copyers, even Mezentius, the cruel and 
atheiſtical tyrant, finely oppoſed to the pious 
Aeneas, when he reſolves not to ſurvive his he- 
loved ſon Lauſus, raiſes ſome kind of pity in 
the reader's breaſt, 72 
ö N Arftuat ingens 

Imo in corde yuDoR, miſtogue inſania u, 

Et furiis agitatus AMOR, ef CONSCIA VIRTVS. 


Milton would not paint the Devil without ſome 
moral virtues z he has not, only valour and con- 
duct, but even compaſſionate concern, ; 


3 Thrice. be. qſ d, and thrice in ſpight of ſeorn - 
Tears fuch as Angels Weep, burſt forth. 


eee che general cauſe, to his own wad 
and caſe, 


2 ar Aen. X, . 3 Milt. Par, I, Ty 
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Nor fail d they to expreſi how much they prair d, 

That for the general ſafety he pc's 

His u 
80 that the Devil's charakter has 8 
agreeable to the modern notions of a hero; but 
nothing of thoſe chriſtian characters, humility, 
and characteriſtic virtues of chriſtianity, which 
our divine epic poet would chiefly inculcate) 

But what ſhall we ſay then of ſuch characters, 
as a Polyphemus, Cacus, Caliban, the Harpyes, 
and the like monſtrous, and out of nature pro- 
duRions ? They ſeem to be in the poetical world, 
what in the natural are called lu, naturae ; ſo 
pen do's nm, eng 

fertil imagination, introduced, by the bye, to 

raiſe the paſſions of admiration and abhorrence; 
and indeed they are ſo far under- parts, as whe 
loſt in the grand action 

Upon theſe mae e I ese det ich 
a character as Richard III. as proper for the 
ſtage. But much more faulty is the Jew's cha- 
rafter, in The Merchant of Venice; who is cruel 
without neceſſity. Theſe are not pictures of 
human creatures, and are n N 
and deteſtation. 


* 
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In this poetical painting of the manners of 
men, it ought to be remember'd, that *tis the 
human creature in general ſhould be drawn,- not 
any one in particular. Now man is of a mixed 
nature, virtue and vice alternately prevailing ; 
it being as difficult to ſind a perſon thoroughly 
vitious, as thoroughly virtuous. Thus Philo- 
ſophers, who make human nature their ſtudy, 
ſpeak of it; and thus the greateſt of all phi- 
loſophers, having touched upon the character of 
the miſanthrope, adds, Ana 37s dite TEXNHE 
rs weęl 76 avlgwruc 0 r Xenodas imrxupes rect 
avbguneios* ai yag ws pla Tixms ixgiro, dere 
Xx, Brws d cal, vs h xn, 29 Tomas 
oppidęa onigns eh inaligus, r d pdlats Tires, 
Thoſe who profeſs a hatred of mankind and ſo- 
ciety, and would paint human nature ill, want 
art, and are but bunglers in the ſcience they 
profeſs. For it muſt be by long habit, and un- 
natural practice, that a man can become void of 
2 and buman affections : ſince, as our 
5s maſters in this nen have obſerved, even 

q public 


5 Socrates in Plato's Phaedo. p. 89, 90. edit. H. Steph. 
6 Plato in rep. I. 1, p. 351. edit. Steph. Ar d d 
eau, 1 realoweder, n 3 anra;, 1 mag, 1 ax T1 i,, Gon 
xown ini x. iggtlas Gang, Tfaza: ar 7 dean, i= d- 


re A, Ciceto in Off. II. 11. Cujus * tant a 
| . vis 
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public robbers: are not oſten without ſocial. and 
generous principles. Whenever, therefore, a 
human creature is made to deviate from what is 
fair and good, the poet is unpardonable if he 
does not ſhew the motives which led him aſtray, 
and dazled his judgment with falſe appearances 
of happineſs. Mean while how beautiful is it to 
ſee the ſtruggles: of the mind, and the paſſions 
at variance; which are wanting in the ſteady 
villain, or ſteady philoſopher ? and theſe are 
characters that ſeldom appear on the ſtage of 
the world. But what is tragic poetry without 
| paſſion? In a word, tis ourſelves, and our 
own paſſions, that we love to ſee pictured; 
and in theſe pee en we ſeek for delight 
and ĩnſtruction. | 

A. The manners out to be le When 
the poet has formed his character, the perſon is 
to act up to it. And here the age, the ſex, and 


wi; eſt, ut nee illi quidem, qui maleficio et ſeelere paſcumtur, 
Nalin, fine alle particuls jufitias vivere. Epict. I. 2. c. 20. 
oOdreg ioxvelr 7s x avxinilty irw 4 ple d ddr... 
noc yay Ioalas dpro pi , xmicha,, dx” 
inaixa; 5 9 eg odaw pt aud, ak aprMxc; ; d- 
xaro, A arena. Os robo 83 drdguror olir Te warkag; 
anoMoas TEpxnon; Tas dilgarnads;. 
7 Arrigo N, rd aguitlella, Ariſt. wg} won. nep. bs, 
R Hor. poet. J. 316. 
F 3 en 
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condition, ate to be conſidered : thus-what is 
commendable in one, may be faulty in another. 
An inſtanceof the ſuitableneſs of character we 
have in Milton, where Eve withdraws when ſha - 
finds her huſband and OE WI 

dious thoughts abſtruſe. 


, dd n oe profes 
Bieſere the angel 3 and hum to at 1 

\ Choſe rather : te, Joc nw, oral ini 
Grateful digreſſions, e na 
Nd eld du 7; 


When he gave theſe ſuitable manners to Boe, he 
had in his mind Plato's great art, ſo much com- 
mended by ? Cicero, in making old Cephalus 
withdraw in the firſt he ti on the 
pretence of a ſacrifice. 


1 450 * 4 4 1 


e 

9 Cic. ad Ait. I. IV. ep. 16. Nad in tis librii, quo: 
laudas, perfonam defideras ſracwolae, non eam temere dimovi : 
' fed feci idem, quad in meg, dens ille nofter, Plate; 
cum in Piraceum Socrates veniſſet ad Cephalum, locupletem 
et. feftivum ſenem ; quoad primys ille ſermo haberetur, adeſt 
in diſputando ſenex : drinde cum ipſe quogue commediffime 
locutus efſet, ad rem ii uinam dicit ſe welle dt ifeedere 3" neque 
Poſte revertitur. Crade Platonins vix putaſſe conſinum fore, 
Bae id actatis in tam n diutius retinuifet.. 
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. Shakeſpeare ſeems to me not to have known 

ſuch a character as a fine lady nor does 
he ever recognize their dignity... re 
Percy, and Henry the, Fifth ? Inſtead of the 
lady Bettys, and lady Fannys, who ſhine fo 
much in modern oomedies, he brings you on 
che ſtage plain Mrs. Forth and Mrs. Page, two 
honeſt good humoured wives of two plain 
country gentlemen. His tragic ladies are rather 
ſeen, than heard; fuch as Miranda, Deſde- 
mona, Ophelia, and Portia. So Lavinia is juſt 
ſhewn in Virgil, innocent and quiet. And the 
poet is ſo far from intermixing in his divine 
poem any thing of that kind, which we mo- 
derns term gallantry ;_ that Juno. is drawn a 
meer Fury: Dido and her ſiſter Anna plot to- 
gether to debauch the pious prince of the Tro- 
jans: On this fide they ſet the fleet on fire ; on 
that, they blow the trumpet to ſedition: and 
even a hexoine cannot forget the inconſtancy of 
ene, P RORAL 
eyes 

2 "Bl of te gc ym, 1; 11. Camilla's 
chargQter, . the heroine, Virgil has argfalhy daſhed with 
this tincture of vanity, and love of finery 3 he knew their 
natural inclination from ftories of his own country. The 


W with other Roman women, had pre- 
F 4 ſeryed 
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eyes are caught with the gawdy dreſs of a Tro- 


jan; ſhe eagerly n een 
and loſes her life in the attempft. 
How conformable to their characters are the 


ambitious Macbeth, and the jealous Othello? 


Tho? Falſtaff is a fardle of low vices, a lyar, a 
coward, a thief; yet his good-humour makes 
him a pleaſant companion. If you laugh at 
ming "6 Wayesy an 


foot bis rage not 


ſerved their country from fire and ford, rh 
of that proud patrician. Ho could the ſenate reward 
them proportionably to their deſert ? Why, as Valerius 
Maximus tells m, I. 5. c. 2.  Sanxit. uti facminis {emits 
viri cederent—permifit quogue his purpurea veſte et aureis 
uti ſegmentis. Which we may tranſlate, The ſenate or- 
dered that the men ſhould give the women the upper-hand, and 
allowed them to wear fine claths, and ornaments of gold. 
However old Cato ſome time after, aſſiſted by the tribunes, 
was reſolved to repeal this order, but the clamours, and 
uproars of the ladies were ſo great, that he was forced to 
deſiſt. Livy's account IL. 34.] of this female commotion 


is admirable. If we look into Milton, we ſhall there 
find this vanity in Eve, when in her innocent tate ; that 
Narciſſus-like admiration of herſelf, which the poet paints, 
B. IV. . 449. Ec. far exceeds any thing in Ovid: and the 


glozing tempter at length catches her with flattery. B. IX, 
F. 532. &c. What ſhall we think ' after this of fuch un- 


poetical characters, as Marcia and Lucia in Addiſon's 
Cato ? But the leſs that women appear on the ſtage, ge- 
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honeſty claim a laugh of loves Failed than of 
whith thepoet ben panel ae agreeable o the 
character, and ſuitable to his deſign. 

III. The poer ſhould gie his manners tha 
reſemblance which hiſtory, or common report 
has of them. This is to be under- 
ſtood of known * characters. Shakeſpeare very 
ſtrictly obſerves this rule, and if ever he varies 
from it, tis with great art ; as in the character 
of mention d above. Of thoſe cha- 
racters, which he has taken from the Engliſh 
chronicles, as king John, Henry VIII, cardinal 
Wolſey, &c. een 1 g eee en 
ee e r e ne en Breyal, in 


fury the ni the ey and vamarried women ars. 
left entirely out in Shakeſpeare's beſt plays, as in Macbeth, 
Othello, Julius Czfar ; in Hamlet, Ophelia is neceſſary to 
carry on the plot of the pretended madneſs, After the 
Reſtoration women were ſuffered to act on the ſtage, and 
ſtories were formed for them, wherein they acted the prio- 
cipal parts. Hence the ſtage began to be corrupted ; and 
at the ſame time ſprung up, love, honour, gallantry, and 
ſuch like Gothic ornamental parts of poetry ; and Shake- 
ſpeare, and Johnſon in proportion were deſpiſed. 
11 Ariſtot. 4%. 4. ve N, +3 Spoon, i. e. this likeneſs 
muſt be drawn from hiſtory, W = | 
Joman /equere, Horat. art. poet. 119. 
12 nn e r 
hv 1 his 
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his account of Verona, inttoducing the ſtory of 
Romeo and Juliet, has the following: remark, 
* 'Shakeſpeare, as I have found upon à ſtrict 
« ſearch into the hiſtories of Verona, has va 
6c tied very little either in his frames, characters, 
4 or other cireumſtanoes from truth, and mut - 
c ter of fact. He obſerved this rule indeed in 
* moſt of his tragedies; which are ſo much the 
more moving, as they are not only grounded 
4 upon nature; and hiſtory, but likewiſe as he 
keeps cloſer to both than any dramatic . 
e ever had beſides himſelf t 

Toconäller in cha vien ſame of che chascden 
in Julius Cacſar. M. Junius Brutus was a Stoic 
philoſopher 3 the Stoics were of all ſects the moſt 
humane and mild, and all profeſſedly common- 
wealthſmen. They made every thing ſubmit to 
honeſty, but that, they ſubmitted to nothing, 
*E was therefore the tyrant Caeſar, the ſubverter 
of his country and the conſtitution, — 
Killed, not the friendly I; 


Can we fland by, and fee © = Ar 
Our moi ber ob and 130 and ravily.d *. 

Tat mat to ber-afſitance fir. : 
Pleas'd ith the ren nd beau of u- 
Or ſhall we fear 10 kill him, if before L 

' fie cancelf d name of FrOnd Br One ©" 


"4 


kae 


eee eee a 2©Y 


* TY EF wC 
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pat! Brutus do vey call 2 1 / ood)" 
Ingroteful Cazjor, Tho could Rong entbral L229 


Calfius was miore of oe pan abt 
Bray He, was of an impetuous tem- 

could not brook che thoughts of a maſter, 
e beſide of a ſevere. e nl wh 
one by tarure es a Fae 
glorious. An improper . . bt ts 
with ſo great 1 enterprize,, He "0 bat 
THIS Og 2 
after ages all abuſed, when hiſtorians and poets 
rurn'd court-flatterers. And oven the proſcrip- 
tions of thoſe three ſucceſsful. villains, the falſe 
and cruel Octavius, the wild aud profligate An- 


touches on. 
13 This part of Cicero's character Rratys 


* O nams him not 3 let us not break with him : 
* e ety. 
hy That other men begin. 


14 Even Brutus they. belied Nn a en 


philoſopher as to call virtue an empty 
been vn becauſe he miſſed his aim to re- 


tore the Roman liberty. 
| Aqua ures eien .. 


. 


tony. 


3 * 
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| tony, the ſtupid Lepidus, were either palliated 
or excuſed. The cruelty of Octavius is particu⸗ 


| larly meytrion'd by Suetonius, Refti/it aliguandiu 

collxit, ne qua ferer Proſeriptio, "fed inceþlon 
utroque acerbius exercuit. But with theſe and 
other vices he ftilt preſerved dignity, and, 
what we moderns call, e ry 4 17 for 
of mock-virtues of a very low claſs. And this 
character of Octavius Shakeſpeare has very Juſt- 
| ly reſerved in his play, 

"Iv. The mafiners ought to be 15 uniform and 
conſiſtent: and, whenever a change of manners 
is made, care ſhould be takten that there appear 
proper motives for ſuch a change; and the au- 
diience are to be prepared before hand. There 
is a very fine inſtance of this conſiſtent. 
in Terence. Demea begins to find that all his 
peeviſh ſeverity avail'd Bac no reformation 


15 Tiragle v3 e, x51 vae. Saen 25 0 T% 
e ee a)! Wee 0. rw dibbn.. pur) Mat 


arupanc df ras. The fourth is that the manners be equal : | 


and ſhould the perſon, who is the Jabje of imitation, be un- 
equal in his manners, yet wwe ought to make them equally un- 
equal. Opn; ardppancr as e Wo 4 
unn F Ln þ e e I 
| 92 bile! * b 

ens . 

Lualis ab _ e, ot /ibi g 

n Hor. art. poet. 126. 


: was 


„ 
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was made by it, every one hated and avoided 


- him as much as they loved his brother, whoſe 


manners were diametrically oppoſite. The old 
man reſolves to try a os" Yr at and 
takes himſelf roundly to taſk, Wins 


Ego ille — 2 rriſts, parcus, truculen- 
us, Lenax. 


But how great is the poet's art? Having thus 
prepared the ſpectators for a change of manners, 
you plainly perceive how '* aukwardly this new 
aſſumed character fits upon the old man; his 
civility is all forced. Tis as when ſinners turn 
ſaints, all is over - acted. 

Who does not all along ſee, chat when prince 
Henry comes to be king, he will aſſume a cha- 
racter ſuitable to his dignity ? A ee, 
the audience expect. | 


P. Henry. I know you all, and will a — 
be umot' d bumaur of your idleneſs - 
Yet herein will I imitate the ſim, 


© Whe detb permit the baſe contagions clouds 
15 Mr. Theobald, in a preface to his edition of Shake- 


ſpeare, blames Terence for this change in the character of 


Demea : than which change nothing more agreegble to the 
CO SO OE IN: 


To 
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T0 fmather up bis beauty from the world , 
bat when be pleaſe again 1 be HMI, 
EL Being wanted, be may be more wondred at, 
> Hy breaking thraugh the foul and ugly miſts | 

Of vapours, that did ſeem to ftrangle him. 


The uxorious and jealous Othello is eaſily 
wrought to act deeds of violence and murder. 
You know the haughty Coriolanus will 74 
vere in his obſtinacy and proud contem 
commons: as well as that the reſentful 
will never be prevailed on, by any ee from 
Agamemnon, to return to the field. Angelo ſo 
ſevere againſt the common frailty of human na- 
ture, never turns his eye on his own character. 
What moroſe bigot, or demure hypocrite ever 
did? From Hamlet's filial affection, you ex- 
pect what his future behaviour will be, when 
the ghoſt bids him revenge his murder. The 
philoſophical character of Brutus bids you ex- 
pect conſiſtency and ſteadineſs from his beha- 
viour : he thought the killing of Antony, when 
Caeſar's aſſaſſination was. reſolved on, would 
appear wh An and unjuſt: 


Let Ks Fry Annen, but not . | 
Let's carve him as @ diſb vrr ron rn Gops. 


17 Hom, II. IX. 
. The 


„ «2 wr _ wa, — — 1 fy. 
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The hero, therefore; full of this idea of facri- 
ficing Caeſar to his injured country, after ſtab- 
bing him in the ſenate, tells the Romans to 
ſtoop, and beſmear their hands and their ſwords 
in the blood of the ſacrifice. This was agree- 
able to an ancient and religious cuſtom. So in 
* Aeſchylus we read, that the ſeven 
who came againſt Thebes, ccrficed a bull ſnd 

ped their bands in the gore, invoking, at 
the ſame time, the gods of war, and binding 
themſelves with an oath to revenge the cauſe of 
Eteocles. And Xenophon tells us, that when 
the barbarians ratified their treaty with the - 
Greeks, 'they made a ſacrifice, and dipped their 
ſpears and ſwords in the blood of the victim. 
By this ſolemn action Brutus gives the aſſaſſina- 
tion of Cacſar à religious air and turn; and 
hiſtory too informs us, that he marched out of 
the ſenate houſe, with his bloody hands, pro- 
claiming liberty, 

As there is nothing pleaſes the 1 
ſo much as order, and conſiſtency; ſo when 
the poet has art to paint this uniformity in man- 
ners, he not only hinders confuſion, but 
the audience acquainted, as it were, with the 
perſon repreſented ; Wen, his character, 
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know how he will behave, and what part he 
will take on any emergency. And Shakeſpeare's 
characters are all thus rongly marked and 
, mam. 
r 
Quetion here ariſes, which 1 hall 15 
to the reader's conſideration. It being 
proved that manners are eſſential to poetry, muſt 
not the poet, not only know what morals and 
manners are, but be himſelf likewiſe a moral 
and honeſt man ? Or can there be knowledge 
without practice? *Tis certain no one can ex- 
preſs and paint manners, without knowing what 
manners are, how they become deformed. and 
monſtrous, how natural and beautiful. Nor 
can he know others without knowing himſelf ; 
what he is, what conſtitutes his good, and 


what his ill. But whether ſuch an enquiry will 


be attended with anſwerable practice, will de- 
pend on the fairneſs and fincerity of the enqui- 
rer. For there is not that man living, who does 
not act the hypocrite more with reſpe& to him- 
ſelf, than to the reſt of the world. —But this is 
a myſterious ſubje&, too long for this place: 

and it may be ſufficient therefore at preſent, if 


n nnn rr with- 
out 
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out being at the trouble of going to the oe 
abſtruſe un, Let us hear Horace: 


Qui didicit Aue quid baer et quid amicis 

Quo fit amore parens, e e 

Quod fit conſcripti, quod judicis officium, quae 

Partes in bellum miſſi ducis ; 1LLE PROFECTO® - | | 

REDDERE | PERSONAE SCIT CONVENIENTIA 
CUIQUE. 


And Joſnſon, in his dedication of hi 8 
to the two univerſities : © -It 1s certaine, nor can 
« it with any fore-head be oppoſed, that the 
e too much licenſe of poetaſters, in this time, 
« hath much | deformed their miſtriſs ; that 
« every day, their manifold and manifeſt igno- 
« rance, doth ſtick unnatural reproaches upon 
« her : but for their petulancy, it were an act 
« of the greateſt injuſtice, either to let the 
« learned ſuffer; or ſo divine a ſkill (which 
«* ſhould not indeed be attempted with uncleane 
« hands) to fall under the leaſt contempt. ' For, 
« if men will impartially, and not a-ſquint 
« Jooke toward the offices, and ſanction of a 
« poet, they will eaſily conclude to themſelves, 
+ the impoſlibility-of any one man's being the 
good poet, without firſt being a good. man.” 
Our armed e, beldg a great reader of 
8 Sreck 


* 
<2 
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Greek authors, has literally tranſlated * Strabo's 
words. H & ed enigeuaſas v5 vd argue” a 
x ed vt ATAQON ywiela: IOIHTHN, un t ert- 
gov Ye ANAPA ATAGON. As to our poet, 
he is an undoubted example for that ſide of the 
queſtion,» which one would wiſh to hold true in 
general. All his contemporaries anſwer for his 


Look how the father s face 

Lives in his iſſue, even ſo the rns 
Of Shakeſpeare's mind and manners brightly ſhines 
th bis * .. ( 


And in his Diſcoveries.  * 1 remember the 
e players have often mention'd it as an honour 
eto Shakeſpeare, that in his writing, (whatſo- 
« ever he penn'd) he never blotted out a line. 
% My anſwer hath been, Would he had blotted 
« 2 thouſand. Which they thought a malevo- 
„ent ſpeech. I had not told poſterity this, 
«© but for their ignorance, who choſe that cir- 
«© cumſtance to commend their friend by, 
<«< wherein he moſt faulted. And to juſtifie 
mine own candor, n 


1 Strabo, L 1. p. 33. 
1 dad he ae, ofthe ee in view 
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« do bonour bis memory, on this fide idolatry, as 
« much as any.) Hs was Id DED HONEST 
© AND or AN OPEN AND FREE NATURE : had 
« an excellent phantſie, brave - notions, - and 
« gentle expreſſions: wherein he flowed with 
e that facility, that ſometime it -was-neceflary _ 
he ſhould be ſtop'd : fiflaminandus erat; as 
« > Auguſtus ſaid of Haterius. His wit was in 
*« his own power; would the rule of it had been 
« ſo too. Many times he fell into thoſe things, 
« that could not eſcape laughter: As when he 
« ſaid in the perſon of Caeſar, one ſpeaking to 
% him, . Caefar, thow di, me ung. He re- 
« ply'd ; Cagar did never wrong but with juſt 
4 cauſe: and ſuch like which were ridiculous. 
« But he redeemed his vices with his virtues. 
There was ever pore's kim to be pralfed 
« than to be pardoned.” - 

If Shakeſpeare was this honeſt man, he muſt 
have felt what the charms of honeſty were, and 
3 e 4. dechuad. | ; 

* He cites by memory, which is often treacherous, In 
Julius Cacfar, AR III. the paſſage is thus, | 
Cacfar. Know, . IN ihe er tam 

- Fill bu be ſatisfied. 


The fame kind of treacherous memory made Longinus 
Me IO np. I... SOV 
G 2 thus 
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thus have expreſſed it, as they ſay, 10 the life, 
And I cannot help obſerving that the greateſt 
beauty in poetry is moral painting; every thing 
elſe almoſt may be reduced to mechanical rules, 
Our poets therefore are to endezvour to get a 
view of virtue in her on ſhape, and admire 
her lovely form; and from this knowledge 
they ſhould animate every image and deſcrip- 
tion. As far forth as affections, cauſes, events, 
&c. participate of this primary and origi- 
nal ſource of perfection, they are lovely and 
beautiful; when loſt to this, they become hor- 
rid and deformed. Some writers there are, 
who ſeek for beauty from other ſources; Hobbs 
fairly gives us his opinion in his 5 Leviathan. 
& required : but the fancy muſt be more emi- 
i nent; becauſe they pleaſe for the extrava- 
gan; but ought not to diſpleaſe by indif- 
e cretion.” Hobbs had a ſtrange way of ex- 
preſſing himſelf ; -if extravagancy bears ſuch. a 
ſway in poetry, then is Taſſo a better poet thah 
Virgil, and Arioſto than either of them. But 
tis truth, or it's reſemblance, that gives the 
pleaſure: and hence ariſes the chief beauty of 
that figure called by the rhetoricians, por - 
nonomA. Inſtances of this Shakeſpeare abound 
5 Part I, ch. viii. 2 
L with ; 
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with : ſuch are, the duke's reflection on Lirx, 
in Meaſure for Meaſure: the queen, in K. Ri- 
chard II. calling nor 4a cozening flatterer, a 
parafite, Sc. Wolſey, in K. Henry: WI. re- 

n on We ſtate of man: 


Painrour eden, of this world, 1 * N 
Othello 2 of his ther nel, 


...» Farewell coxnTenT ! 
And O you MORT AL. ENGINES, whoſe rude throats 
immortal Fove's dread clamors counterfeit | 
Farewell P Othello's occupation? s gone. 


| abe ü e ſhould have manners 
and paſſion : and the moral ſhould ſhine per- 
ſpicuous in whatever aims at the ſublime. © And 
thus he enriches with moral all his ſublime 
paſſages; as in Proſpero's reflections on the 
tranſitory ſtate of human grandeur.  Iſabella's 
moralizing on men in power abuſing their au- 
thority. Lear's reflection, when it thunders, 
on the ingratitude of his daughters. With many 
more of the like nature. Deſcriptions without 
moral or manners, however deſigned by the poet 
to raiſe the paſſion of wonder and aſtoniſhment, 
nen The vaſt 


G3 jumps 
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jumps that Juno's ſteeds take in * Homer, is an 
example of that pompous and aſtoniſhing kind 
of the ſublime, which is calculated to raiſe ad - 
miration in 7 vulgar minds ; for in poetry the 
vulgar are to be ſometimes conſidered, as well 
as philoſophers. How careful then ſhould the 
poet be, to check all childiſh admiration in 
himſelf; though he may be allowed, with ſome 

| ak omits © 15 24 


0 Confider firſt, that — 
Or bright infers not excellence, 


And ſurely that cannot be great, which tis 
great for a man to deſpiſe, Hence the eye is 
to be turned from the diſtinctions of cuſtom 
and faſhion, to thoſe of nature and truth. The 
dignity of Socrates 'and Brutus is to be recog- 
nized, before that of Caeſar. With what con- 
tempt then ſhould that diſtinction of high and 
low life, introduced by our modern comic poets, 
be treated? For in hat other ſenſe can this 
fantaſtical d ſtinction be allowed, than as the 
monkey, that climbs TIT ant; is 


6. II. J. 5. . See Longinus, Te&. IX. 
Denn ee e 


8 Milton, VII, 90. . * $38 
„ 5 " © kinks 
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a higher creature; than the generous horſe that 
unser So that after all were I 
to ſhew the reader inſtances of the true ſublime, 
I ſhould make choice of ſuch as theſe : 


Aude boſdes rontemmere opes, e 
Finge deo. Virg. Aen. VIII, 4. 


And in Miltsn. V, 350. 13239, 06 


4 Mean while our primidve dess Gee, i ty meet 

« His godlike e gueſt, walks forth : without 
more train ky 

« Accompanied than with his own corglea 
« Perfeftions ; in himſelf was all his ſtate : 

* More ſolemn than the tedious pomp thar wu 

On princes, when their rich retinue long 

Of horſes led, and grooms beſmear'd with gold 

* Dazzles the crowd, and ſets them all * ape. 


9 Reems Wen 813. 
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ſentiments properly expreſs the manners. In 
the ſentiments, truth, nature, probability, and 
likelihood, are entirely to be regarded. 


Poetic truth, and likelihood, Horace means; 
ſuch ſentiments, as exhibit the truth of cha- 
racters, the nature and diſpoſitions of mankind. 
In this light Shakeſpeare is moſt admirable. 

1 The perſons muſt not only have manners, but ſenti- 
ments conformable to thoſe manners. Sentiment (ſays 
Ariſtotle) is diſtoverable in all thoſe parts of aur converſa- 

tion, where aue either prove. am thing, or. d e 
maxim or gra tr, dee . i sc Niſellic arodux- 
180% Ti, & M avoPairgles n. Ariſtot. wigl ToiyTe, cep. 
4. And preſently after, Aiarozes RN, ie oc Aremabüsol vi 
& ice, & dg u ich, S \nabihy ve ν˖i at. - Again, Keg. 
19. E 03 xal& v, de,, Tevra; [lege. roaire,;] in 
vd To Aſs drt aaguorvactnra;* pig N TETwO, To, Tr amo- 
Juzriray, x) 75 Avew, » 73 adn agarrivadtur” ov, Aron, 
$ pb, n d des rr, x iT iſibe· x; cha. 
Now all thoſe things have reference to ſentiments, which are 
the peculiar buſineſs of ſpeech or diſcourſe : their parts are to 
demonſtrate, to falve, and to: raiſe the paſſions, ag pity, fear, 
anger, and the like ; and to encreaſe and diminiſb. 

2 Hor: art. poet. 317. Dr. Bentley, not reflecting how 
to ſeparate hiſtorical from poetical truth, ne- this 
MW. 6 in 2 he teads, 

1 dark . 


Set. 12. 0SHARBSPEARE.”) 
Can the ambiticus, and jealous: man have ſen- 
timents more expreſſive of their manners, than 
what the poet. gives to Macbeth, and Othello? 
Mark Antony, as Plutarch informs us, affected 
the Afiatic manner of ſpeaking, which much 
reſembled his own temper, being ambitious, 
unequal, and very rodomontade. And 3 Cicero 
in his Brutus, mentioning the Aſiatic manner, 
gives it the following character: Aud autem 
genus eſt non tam ſententiis frequenzatum, quam 
verbis volucre, e incilatum 1 * Cay eft 

yroioob br {A393 FTI * 


e 5 * . 13. 


* 
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 Hinc Afiatici oratores zion | contemmendi  quidem uc. celeritate, 


nec copis, ſed parum prefſi, et nimit redundanten. | Petzonius, 
Sat. c. 11, * Nuper wentoſa, iſfthec,. et . enormit loquacitas 
« Athenas ex Afia commigravit, animoſque j Juvenum ad magne 
* fargentes veluti peffilentt quodan fade, affitrit, futur 
* corrupt cloquentie 'regula fletit er obtiimit.” Octavius 
uſed to call Antony a mad man, for writing what people 
would rather admire at, than underſtand, | © Mazcun 
„ fuidem AnTomun: rf ig increpat, quaſi ea feri- 
« bentem que minentur petins imines,” quand intelligant. De- 
« inde luden nal Z inconſlans in eſigend genere dicendi 
4 ingenium qiur, alldidit bac; Tuque dubitas, Cimberne 

„% Annius, an  Veraniys;Flaccus imitandi fint tibi ? ita ut 
«4 verbis, que Criſpus,Salluſius excerplit ex originibus Ca- 


4+ tonis,  ptaris ? an, patius. A81ATICORUM ORATOKUM 


„ 1NANIBUS, SENTENTLIS VERBORUM/VOLUBILITAS in 


i noſtrum ſermoneng transferends ? :: 


; 
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. 
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mmornato, er farem genere verborum, This ſtyle 
our poet has very artfully, and learnedly inter< 
ſperſed in Antony's ſpreches. He thus ad- 
nn O: ade gt n 


E Ramp in Tyber mole, e 
A ago wre eee 
Kingdoms ara clay, &c. 


e e eee n 
coquetry of che wanton Cleopatra, When he 
deſcribes nature diſtorted and depraved, as in 
the characters of the Clown, the Courtier, the 
Fool, or Madman; how juſtly conformable are 
the ſentiments to the ſeveral characters? One 
would think it impoſſible that Falſtaff ſhould 
talk otherwiſe, than Shakeſpeare has made him 
talks 2 and cht not  litzle ſhews the genius, of 


c hneaade-eia-Batate's Abeate 
and bombaff ſtyle, will explain the reaſon, why Floellin, 
lin K. Henry V. AQ-4IL) miſtaking, chrough the ho- 
neſty and funplicity of his heart, Piſtol's real character, 
compares him to M. Antony. „There h un Ancietit 
n fleutonate there at the pridge, I think, in my very con- 
 « ſcience,” he i6 ac valiatit u man us Mast Antony, and he 
” is a man of no eſthnation in the world, — 15 
« do galant ſervices.” T7 CLLTHAEWLL 

; FOO D ** 

our 
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our poet, he has kept up the ſpirit of his hu- 


mout through three plays, one of which he 
wrote at the requeſt of queen "Elizabeth. "For 
which reaſon; if tis true what Dryden tells 
us, ſpeaking of Mercutio's character in Romeo 
was forced to kill him in the third act, to pre 
vent being killed by him: it muſt be his difi- 
dence and modeſty that made him ſay this; for 
it never could be thro” barrenneſi of invention, 
that Mercutio's ſprightly wit was ended in the 
third act; but | becauſe there was no need of 
him, or his wit any longer. The variety” of 
humour, exhibited in the ſeveral characters, do- 
ſerves no leſs our admiration ; and whenever 
he forms a different perſon, he forms a different 
kind of man. But when he exerciſes his crea- 
tive art, and makes a ?- new creature, 4 bug 
born wwhelp, not honoured with a buman ſhape ; he 
gives him manners, as di{proportion'd, as bis 
ſhape, and ſentiments proper for ſuch manners, 
If on the contrary nature is to be pictured in 
more beautiful colours; if the hero, the friend, 


the patriot, or prince appears, the thoughts 


. 


13! and 
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and ſentiments alone give an air of majeſty to 
the poetry, without conſidering even tlie lofty 
expreſſions and ſublimity of the diction. What 
can be more affecting and paſſionate than king 
terrify the imagination of the audience 2 In a 
word, the ſentiments are ſo agreeable to the 
characters, ſoſ juſt and natural, yet ſo animated 
and tranſported, that one would think no other 
could be ; poſſibly uſed, more proper to the 
ends he propoſes, whether it be to approve. or 
diſapprove, to 3 mn Wr 
to cri e e 741k 
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wy dppetio laſt and loweſt is the diftion or 
expreſſion, which ſhould indeed be ſuitable to 
the fubje& and character; and every affection 
of the human mind ought to ſpeak. in its pro- 
per tone and language. Shakeſpeare's expreſ- 
Kon is fo vartous, ſo flowing and metaphorical, 
and has ſo many peculiarities in it, that a more 
minute examination muſt be reſerved for ano» 
ther place. Mean while ĩt may be ſufficient to 
uz OM , 
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obſerve, that for a poet to labour in theſe 
mere ornamental parts of poetry; to make his 
dition ſwelling and ſplendid, ſo as to overlook 
his plan, and obſcure his manners and ſenti- 
ments; is juſt as abſurd, as if a painter ſhould 
only attend ,to his colouring and drapery, and 
never regard the human face divine. Painting 
and poetry are two ſiſter arts; each of them has 
its ſhades and lights, and each requires its pro- 
per points of view: each has it's defign, as well 
as colauring ; if the former is defective, the lat- 
ter is ridiculous. An ugly woman, tricked out 
in a tawdry dreſs, renders herſelf more notori- 
ouſly contemptible by her uſeleſs ornaments. 


Interdum ſpecioſa locis, morataque rette 

Fabula, nullius veneris, fine pondere et arte, 

Valdius oblectat populum mehiuſque moratur 
| Quam verſus inopes rerum nugae que canorae. 


8 T5 & Mi i d is Tor; aplors fig x) fire bi- 
red Hi arνẽ- ds "Amoxgunlu tyag many 1 Alas Aaron = 
te rd dn x} To; Giavoiag. The poet ſhould labour in his 
Action in thoſe places where there is no ation ; not where 
there are manners and ſentiments ; for both theſe are obſcured 
where the dickion is ſplendid and glowing. Ariſtot. wig} 
nr, 4c, xd. | 


9 e erit, xc. . art. poet. 361. 
F 


| roic drama exhibit a Falſtaff, a Caliban, or 
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SECT. XII. 


FF we will confider Shakeſpeare's tragedies, 

as dramatic heroic poems, ſome ending with 
a happy, others with an unhappy cataſtrophe ; 
why then, if Homer introduces a buffoon cha- 
rater, both among his gods and heroes in his 
Tad, and a ridiculous monſter * Polypheme in 
his Odyſſey, might not Shakeſpeare in his he- 


| clown ? 


ee 
mede. II. 4. He adviſes the gods not to trouble their 
heads about wretched mortals. I wonder ſome of the 
commentators, who are fond of fetching every thing from 
Homer, never thought of making Epicurus ſteal his philo- 
loſophy from Vul 
2 Therfites. I. \Where Euſtathius has this remark, 
« The tragke poets am ar what is grave and ſerious, and 
10 treat ſublimely the events of things. The comedians on 
* the contrary treat things ludicroufly, and leſſen them. Zr 
« Homer theſe tragic and comic characters are found mixed; 
„for he plainly acts the comedian when he lefſens and 
. the character of 
* Therſites. 
3 The character of Polyphemus ber d to Ehelpilcs 
ſo proper for farce ; that from hence he form'd his ſatyric 
play, The Cyclops. Ulyſſes told the monſter his name was 
atrm, or Noman. Polyphemus* eye being put out, he 

calls to his friends, 
N el 
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clown ? Here is no mixture of various fables : 
tho! the incidents are many, the ſtory is one. 
Tis true, there is a mixture of characters, not 
all proper to excite thoſe tragic paſſions, pity 
and terror; the ſerious and comic being ſo 
blended, as to form in ſome meaſure what Flau- 


kr. m tr of. | 
XO. Kai wa; & 571; © Nin Twp; 
Krk. Exanlug, 37 QYTIE a” ro; 
xO. Outaps, Kixawh. 


Cyc. Noman hath killed me. 
Cho. Then no ons hath hurt thee. 

Cyc. Noman puts out my ch. 

Cho. Then thou'rt nat blind. 

Cho. Can no man male thee b 
Cyc. You mock me ; where i: N 


, Cho. No where, Cyclops. 
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tus calls tragicomedy; where, not two diffe- 


rent ſtories, the one tragic, the other comic, 


are prepoſterouſly jumbled together, as in the 
Spaniſh Fryar, and Oroonoko: but the unity 
of the fable being preſerved, ſeveral ludicrous 
characters are interſperſed, as in a heroic poem. 
Nor does the mind from hence ſuffer any vio- 
lence, being only accidentally called off from 
the ſerious ſtory, to which it ſoon returns again, 
and perhaps better prepared by this little refreſh- 
ment. The tragic epiſode of Dido is followed 
by the ſports in honour of old Anchiſes. Im- 
mediately after the * quarrel among the heroes, 


and the wrathful debates ariſing in heaven, the 


deformed Vulcan aſſumes the office of cup- 


bearer, and raiſes a laugh among the heavenly 


ſynod. Milton has introduced a piece of mirth 
in his battle of the gods; where the evil ſpirits, 
elevated with a little ſucceſs, 7 tand ſcaſing and 


4 In his prologue to Amphitryo. 
het ut commiſſa fit tragicomoedia :. 
Nam me perpetus facere ut fit comoedia, 
Reges quo veniant ot Dii, nom par arbitror.. / 
Duid igitur ? guaniam hic ſerious partes poſh habet 
Faciam proinde, ut dixi, aria; 1: 
5 vn N 14 9 
6 Hom, II. a. i. ap 
7 The ſpeeches which Satan and Belial make in deriion 
are after the caſt of Homer, II. . 374. and II. L. 745. 


5 i punning 
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punning in pleaſent vein. But theſe are maſterly 
ſtrokes; and touches of great artiſts," not to be 
imitated by poets who creep on the ground, but 
by thoſe only who ſoar with the nen 
Homer, Milton, or Shakeſpeare. 2 

But ſo far at leaſt muſt be acknowledged true 
of our dramatic poet, that he is always a ſtrict 
obſerver of decorum; and conſtantly a friend to 
the cauſe of virtue: hence he ſhews, in it's pro- 
per light, into what miſeries mankind are led 
by indulging wrong opinions. No philoſopher 
ſeems ever to have more minutely examined into 
the different manners, paſſions, and inclinations 
of mankind z nor is there known à character, 
perhaps that of Socrates only excepted, where 
refined ridicule,” raillery, wit, and humour, were 
ſo mixed and united with what is moſt grave 
and ſerious in morals and philoſophy. This is 
the magic with which he works ſuch wonders. 


' Petus inaniter angit, . ? 
Irritat, mulcet, falſis terroribus imple, 
Ut magus ; et modo me Thebis, modo ponit Athenis. © 


II ſeems to me, that this philoſophical mix- 
ture of character is ſcarce at all attended to 
by the moderns. Our grave writers are dully 
grave; and our men of wit are loſt to all ſenſe 
| H = 
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of gravity. Tis all formality, or all buffoonry. 
However this mixture is viſible in the writings 
of Shakeſpeare ; he knew the pledfing force of 
humeu and the dignity of gravity. And he 
is the beſt inſtance, that can be cited, to coun- 
tenance that famous paſſage in Plato's ban- 
quet, where the phi makes a tragic and 
a comic poet both allow, againſt their inclina- 
tions, that he who aceording to the beſt rules of 
art was a writer of REI + 


good writer of comedy. 


8 The Banquet was held in Agatho's houſe, a tragic 
poet. The perſon, who relates, concludes with ſaying, that 
having drunken a little too much, and fallen faſt afleep, 
he wakes jaſt about break of day, when he found Agatho 
the tragedian, and Ariſtophanes the comedian diſputing 
with Socrates. Socrates had brought both theſe poets to 
eonfeſs what is mention'd above, And yet it is obſervable 
that, among the ancient dramatic writers,. the Tock. and 
| bufkin perhaps never interfered : Sophocles and Euripides 
never wrote comedies : Wee and Menander never 
_ attempted tragedies. | 


SECT. XIV. 
I is furprifing how, in ſo thort à time, 
1 Shakeſpeare and Johnſon could bring the 
Page 0 lh perfection, that after them it re- 


en wo farhier — "But what can- 
2 | nos 
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not men of genius effect, when, in an age of 
liberty, they have power to 'exert their fa- 
culties ? © Popiſh erias and moralities were 
the public entertainments, and encouraged by 
the Ramiſh prieſts, however in themſelves ri- 
diculous or blaſphemous. But no ſooner did 
the dawn of liberty ariſe, but critics began to 
c— e and Aſcham drew 


their 


1 Ladovicus Vives, ener le, a o 
Dei. 1. 8. c. 27. mentions theſe. 757 ridetur Judas, 
« quam poreſt ineptiſñma j actumt dum Chriftum” prodit. 163 
« diſcipuli fugiunt militibus perſequentibus, nec fue cachinnis 
* afforum tt ſpeffatorum. Ii Petrus auriculam reſcindit 
„ Malcho, appliudente. pullata, ind, © cen ita windicetur 
« Chrifti captivitai. Er poſt panlum qui tam frenue modo 
% dimitayat, rogationibus wnius ancillulae territus abnegat * 

„ magi/irum,” ridente multitudine ancillam interrogantem, et 
« exhibilante Petrim negantem, oe,” Polydore Vergil, 
1. 5. 6. 3. Solemus wel. wore priſtorum ſpefacula edere 
e populo, at lad, Ce. c. item in templi1 vitas divorum, 
40 ac martyria repraeſentare, in quibur ut cundis par fit vo- 
« luptas, qui recitant vernatulam linguam tantum uſur- 
« pant. See Rabelais, book IV. chap. xili. In the late 
edition of Stow's ſurvey, &. Vol. I. p. 247. is the 
following account. © But London for the ſhows upon 
« theatres, and comical paſtimes, hath holy plays, repre - 
1 ſentations of miracles, which holy confeſſors have 
« wrought ; or repreſentations of torents, wherein the 
«« conſtancy of martyrs appeared. From Fitaſtephen. 
e «© Theſe or the like exerciſes, have been con- 
4 Hs: « tinged 
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their obſervitidhs frag "the den wodeh of an- 
tiquity. Spencer moralized his ſong ; Fairfax 
tranſlated; and the ſtage had it's Shakeſpeare 


and Johnfon. When nature meets no check, 

ſhe works inſtantaneouſly almoſt, boy 0s ar- 
rives at perfection 

Thus in the more free ſtates of Greece it beg 

- uſual, at the times of vintage, to ſing * extem- 

poral ſongs in praiſe of Bacchus, Theſpis taking 

n mates, pots Tape, ad, acted a 


«« tinued till our time, namely in ſta, : . ** we 
may read, in anng, 1391. a play to be play'd by the 
* pariſh clerks of London at the Skinners well beſides 
« Smithfield ; which play gontinued- three days together, 
the king, queen and nobles of the realm being preſent. 
And of another played in the year Tqgog, which laſted 
« eight days, and avas of matter rum the" ereation\ of the 
« world ; whereat was Ab mw _ ha r 
and gentry of England. 

2 2 Cehala & eilte adreogide Max. Tyr ain 37. f. * 
p. 437+ edit. Lond. ywouling 1 an” Ae avrooxitachrir 
x. T. X. Ariſt. es} n. rep. . W Ms Jay 
cc, Tibullus eleg. 1. L x. 


Agricola adfiduo primum ane aratre 2 
Cantavit certo ruſtica verba pede. | 
E/ ſatur arenti primum eff modulatus auen 
Carmen, ut ornatos diceret ante dos. 
-.Y We et minio ſuſfuſus, Bacebe, rubenti, 
' Primus nexpertd duxit ab arts chores. 


f 


King 
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kind of plays, made up entirely of ſinging and 
dancing, with a chorus of ſatyrs. As this in- 
vention of Theſpis preſerved ſtill the original 
ſuperſtitious inſtitution, what poet would be ſo 
bold as to vary from ſo ſacred a mode] ? Yer 
ſome time after Aeſchylus ventured to bring 
his heroes, and heroic ſtories on the ſtage, 
without one word 28 A or his 


ſatyrs. 


44 
, 1 * * 
This 

* 


3 Ei; pubus xy waln wgoayilur. Plut. Symp. ge. 1. 
He is ſpeaking of Phrynichus and Aeſchylus. So that before 
theſe the drama was ſatiric. Aeſchylus exhibited his firſt 
play at olymp. LXX. Theſpis flauriſhed in the times of 
Solon. When Phrynichus and Aeſchylus brought cheir 
plays on the ſtage, the people aſk d, What's all this to 
« Bacchus ?'? To content the people, they ſuperadded a 
ſatiric drama, a farce with ſatyrs, formed upon ſame iory 
of Bacchus or Silenus, 


Carmine gui tragico wilem certavit ob bircum 
Max etiam agreſtes ſatyros nudavit, 


Horat art. poet. p. 220. The poet ſpends a great number 
of verſes about theſe ſatyrs. But the ſubject itſelf ic un- 
worthy his pen. He who could not bear the elegant mimes 
of Laberius, [L. 1. ſ. 10. J. 6. See Macrob, Saturn. I. 2. 
A. Gell. I. 11. c. 9.] that he ſhould think this farcical, and 
obſcene "traſh worth his particular notice, is ſomeu hat 
ftrange. We have but one of all the ſatiric plays now re- 
n, and that is the Cyelops of Euripides: where 

H 3 heroes, 
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This great man is truly called, the + father 
and author of tragedy, notwithſtanding any hints 
that he might take from others. For he at 


beroes, and ſatyrs are promiſcuouſly introduced juſt as 
ſerves to carry on the thread of the fable. Diomedes, 1. 3. 
p. 483 Savyvica of apud Gravees fabula, in qua itt rragict 
pottae non reges aut h Li. e. #0» modo v.] fed /atyres 
indyxerunt ludendi 8 f ut ſpetator i 
res tragicas ſeriaſſus, ſatyrorum quoque jocis et lufibus de- 
lectaretur. 

4 Trageedias primus in Jucem Aeſchylus protulit, fublimit 
. grandilogws face uſque ad vitium, Quinct. 
1. 10. c. 1. Philoſtratus, in the life of Apollonius, VI, 6. 
p. 258. ſpeaking of his | ſeveral inventions, adds, O0. 
"Admaiu TIATEPA wb Th TeaſyHias abr, vywlo. See 
Athenaeus, I. 1. p. 121, Horne ſpeaking of him _ 
in art. poet. 280. 


22 — * 8 
And Ariſtophanes, | 


AN & TIPNTOE Tay EM; wvgyuoa; Hines COT 
Kai xoopnoa; real, Anger, 


This will explain what Ariſtotle ſays in his poetics, chap. iv 
Eri N 73 Aiſibe· in pixgay Nee, Nfg youas, Jo 18 bs 
n uilaba ud, oi emoiproby, But however "tas 
late [34 fo he calls it, from the times of Theſpis to 
Aeſchylus, or rather to Sophocles] ber it Bad its —— 
gravity and grandeur, by getting rid of trifling fable: [ſtories 
of Bacchus and Silenus] and the burle/que * which it 
TTergel fron thoſe n Pieces. ä 
formed 
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formed his ſtory into 8 regular and tragic fable ; 
and * introduced dialogue between the actors. 
omitting the tedious narration of ſingle perſons. 
ſumptuaus ſcenes, and machines. The © maſk 
likewiſe, which they wisey 49 the character to 
5 Kai 1, m 761 ewonpilin e It dg os Ie wee 
Alaxyt® ial, vy Te vs xe IH x; Tor Me geſla- 
yours wagoutacr Tg; dd, » exwmoſgagiar Tepead c. 
Ariſt. rug} wor, x:P. 3. Tis ſaid here that Sophocles 
invented the icenes, and decorations for the ſtage. But 
that is not true, Horace's verſes of Aeſchylus prove the 
contrary in his art of poetry, 5. 278, &c. and Athenaeus, 
I. 1. p. 121. and Philoſtratus, 4. 6. c. 6. And we know 
from Vitruvius, that Agatharcus helped Aeſchylus in the 
contrivance of his ſcenes, and other decorations. But the 
blunder is eafily removed by reducing the words to their 
proper places thus, », 7% Ayo wy. wee x; oxmoſea- 
pla. reit N Teenie. And this is their meaning, 
Aeſchybus firſt increaſed the number of the actors, bringing two 
on the flage, inflead of one ; and fbortened the ſongs of the 
chorus ; and invented principal parts, {or chief characters, 
as the chief part, is Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, in the plays 
called after their names] and ſcenes with their proper decora- 
tions : But Sophocles brought a third actor on the flage, 
5 Horace, art. poet. . 278. Platonius, in a fragment 
of his, ſtill preſerved, concerning the three kinds of Greek 
comedy, tells us, that the maſks in the old comedy were 
made ſo nearly to reſemble the perſons to be fatirized, that 
H 4 | they 
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be repreſented, was the invention of Aeſchylus: 
and doubtleſs much more becoming it was, than 
thoſe ridiculous countenances, which the actors 
gave themſelves, by beſmearing their faces with 
wine · lees: theſe maſks were of ſome uſe to thoſe 
who were ſpectators at a diſtance, as well in 
helping to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral characters, as 
in aſſiſting the voice. But however they muſt 
they were known before the actor ſpoke. But in the new 
comedy, the maſks were only formed to move laughter. 
"OgSper you Tas d is v mpoowne; Th; Mirdrige xupylia 
d rolac ix xy Crus iCorpappmircs Y ENMA x; e arbge- 
ru vow. We ſer therefore what flrange eytbrows there are 
ro the maſts uſed in | Menander's comedies ; and how: the 
BODY i diftorted, and unlike any human creature. Mr, 
Theobald, in his preface to Shakeſpeare, has cited this 
paſſage, and thus corrected it, ꝙ &wws ir lr vd oupea, 
j. e. and how the eyes were goggled and diftorted. But ſurely, 
inſtead of TMA, with little or no variation, it ſhould be 
ETOMA, And this is plain from the repreſentations we 
have of the comic maſks, which may be ſeen in Madam 
Dacier's Terence ; and are likewiſe in an old MS. Terence 
in the Bodley library at Oxford z-in which maſks the mouth 
is hideouſly, and ridiculouſly diſtorted : and the chief reaſon 
of the mouth being thus formed was, to help the actor to 
throw his voice to a greater diſtance. This is plain from 
A, Gellius, lib. 5. c. 7. Penſoua, @ perſanandb dicta oft ; 
nam caput et 05 cooperimento penſonae tectum undique, unague 
.tantum vocis emittendae via pervium, quod non wage neque 
di uſa e, in unum tantummodo exitum colletam caactamgue 

©acent, ar magis clgroz * facit. 1 4 
de 
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hide all the various changes of the countenance, 
ſo neceſſary in a good actor, and more expreſſive 
of paſſion than any geſture whatever. Notwith- 
ſtanding the improvements made in tragedy by 
Aeſchylus, yet he lived to ſee himſelf excelled 
by“ Sophocles. With what rapidity did the 
tragic muſe thus advance to perfection? 
But what muſt appear moſt ſtrange to us mo- 
derns, is the inexhauſtible invention of theſe 
Attic poets, wha could write ſo correct, yet ſo 
quick and almoſt extemporal. The loweſt ac- 
count of the plays of Aeſchylus amounts to 
above ſeyenty 3 Sophocles and Euripides wrote 
7 Sophocles was the firſt that did not ac his awn plays, 
having but a weak and unharmonious voice. He added a 
third actor, which critics imagine ſufficient- to be brought 


together in converſation in one ſcene, for more they ſuppole 
would oceaſion embarraſment and confuſion, x 2 


Nee quarta Jogui perſona laboret; 


There is another part of art of Sophocles's worth notice 
and that is, his conſulting the genius and abilities of his 
chief actors, and fitring the parts to them. See Triclinius, 
or whoever elſe was the writer of this poet's life. Sophocles 
undoubtedly wrote better plays than Aeſchylus: but who 
has excelled Shakeſpeare ? 'Tis remarkable, that the Athe- 
nians gave leave to the poets to reviſe the plays of their 
old bard, and then to bring them on the ſtage. So Quincti- 
lian informs us, I. 10. c. 1. We have had ſeveral poets too 
that haye attempted the lame with Shakeſpeare, 


) a greater 


1 
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a greater number. The genius of our Shake. 
ſpeare ſeems to equal any of the ancients, and 
his invention was ſcarce to be exhauſted. Dryden 
did not come far ſhort, but he wanted ſteady 
and honeſt principles, and that love for his art, 
which is always requiſite to malte à compleat 
artiſt, For when the mind is filled with great 
to give them a tone and utterance. Or as our 
n e en 


The noble heart that harbours virtuous thoughts 
Aud is with child of glorious great intent, 

Can never reſt until it forth bave brought 

Th eternal brood of glory excellent. 


THERE is a. paſſage inꝰ Plato's Minos, 
that at firſt ſight contradicts this account of the 
original of tragedy, which is there ſaid to be 
of a much ancienter date, than the times of 
Theſpis. ** Dr. Bentley, in his very learned 
diſſertation on the epiſtles of Phalaris, thinks 
that- Plaro was miſtaken, But this can hardly 
be allowed in a piece of hiſtorical learning, re- 
lating to his own country; if it be conſidered 


S In his Fairy Queen, B. 2. c. 12. f. 47. 

9 Plat. in Min. p. 320, 321. edit. Steph. vol. 2. 
10. Bentl. differt, &c. p. 235, 278. 

7 * too, 
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wo, that Plato was a critic, as well as a philo- 
ſopher. There are others again who will lite 

rally interpret Plato's words, in contradiction to 
all other authorities. However, if he be here 
underſtood, as often he ſhould, with ſome lati- 
tude, perhaps the whole difficulty will diſappear. 
Socrates is defending the character of Minos, 
which had been abuſed : + How comes it 
then (ſays ſome one) that Minos has been fo 
« aſperſed for a barbarous and cruel prince ? 
« Why, replies Socrates, if you have any in- 
« clination to have a good name, keep fair with 
« the poets, which was not the caſe of Minos; 
« for he waged war with this city, which 
1% abounds with arts and ſciences, and with all 
« other ſorts of poets, as well as tragic writers. 
« For here tragedy is of ancient date, not, as 
« men think, beginning from Theſpis or Phry- 
« nichus ; but if you'll examine, you'll find it 
* an old invention of this ſtate. For tragedy 
* is a kind of poetry moſt proper to pleaſe the 
% people, am i work. upon de echo. 
H 87 Teal dia t ici wan ald cl x, ws Taler are 

Gir dH, v amo Suð. ana” 8 Si 
inνν,ẽj⁊ Wavy Warcues ayro fgnons Iv Thade Tis w- 


une aden try d The wontorus dnia Tr 8 


uud rale 1 ręaſydia. It ſeems to me very 
plain, that TPATNAIA is here to be taken in it's 


og 
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larger extent and ſignification. Thus if I ſhould 
ſay the book of Job is a tragedy with a happy 
cataſtrophe, I ſhould not mean *twas ever acted 
on a ſtage.” There were no ſtage-plays, till the 
times of Theſpis and Phrynichus, and in this 
ſenſe no tragedies. But yet there were ftories, 
of a dramatic kind, formed into dialogue, and 
characters drawn, as of Minos, a cruel king: 
and this manner of writing was of ancient date 
at Athens, not the invention of Theſpis or 
Phrynichus, as people generally thought, con- 
founding the ſtage with the characteriſtic and 
dialogue manner of writing: ſo that the ing 
itſelf was older than the name. 

his IN of Plato will lead us to 
| qnother of Faagnts-" 954 


Ignotum tragicae genus inveniſſe camaenae_ 8 
Dicitur, et plauſtris vexiſſe ** poemata Tbeſpis, 
Quae canerent agerentque peruntTi faecibus ora. 
| Theſpis 
11 Hor, art. poet, 275. In this paſſage of Horace pe- 
mata is not ſtrictly his wwritten plays ; but in a larger fig- 
nification his plays with their whole apparatus: ſo Diogenes 
Laertius in the life of Solon uſes rpaly3ia;, 1 with 
their apparatus, Oiown inunuvot lag alw T1, x; dar 
ew, I. 1. f. 59. Solon forbid Theſpis to carry his tragedies 
about in carts, and to at them ; which I mention, becauſe 
Dr, Bentley will take the „n in a limited and 
trig 
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Theſpis is ſaid to have invented an unknown kind of 


tragic poetry, and to have carried his plays with all 


their apparatus about in à cart, which were 10 be 
alled by ftrolers, whoſe faces were daubed with the 


les of wine. Horace does not ſay the tragic 


muſe had no exiſtence, in any ſhape whatever, 
before Theſpis; but only that he invented a new. 


kind, unknown before : for he firſt made his ſto- 
ries entirely dramatic, and wrought them on the 


ſtage. | 
» AFTER tragedy, 5 old comedy ſuc- 


ceeded: which wo it's firſt hint from an ob- 


ſcene 
Arif ſeals, on 48 to make way for his emendation. 
« Duale tamen obſecro illud e, vexiſſe plauſtris poemata ? 


« hoe oft ut enarrat Acron, tam multa ſcripfiſſe quae poſſet 


« plauſtris advebere, Mirum hoc prufecto, &fc.” The 


Dr. however ſaw the Wo but that he hurries over, 
and correct. 


Et plauſtris vexiſſe poemata Theſpis 
Qui canerent agerentque peruncti faecibus ora. 
id en, wexiſſe plauſtris eos qui canerent, &c. But that Horace 


is to be underſtood in this expreſſion, ¶ poemata] according 


to its utmoſt latitude, I have a witneſs beyond all excep- 
tion, the learned author of the diſſertation upon the epiſtles 
of Phalaris, to oppoſe to the editor of Horace; who citing 


theſe words, p. 207. flauſtris vexiſſe poemata Theſpis, thus 


. tranſlates them, That in the beginning the PLAYS were 


carried about the willages in carts. 


© 12 Hor, art. poet. '281, Succefit wetus his Comoedie. 


Marc. Anton, XI, 6. Mile % rn gaſſes & df 
N X@pydia 
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Teene ſong, which they ſung in the feſtivals of 
Bacchus, called hence the Phallic. Comedy 
lay neglected, and remained, according to its 
nope wagix b, waddaſoſun wajindlas ixuoa, 2 Tr; 
arvplac d dx rot Y a, Tis whoginpootg bao. 
Hructiue liberty of irveigbing againſt prr ſeal wices, and by 
this direct freedom of ſpeech auas of great uſe to humble pride 
_ and arrogance. What Ariſtotle ſays, is worth our notice: 
'H N xoppdia, d Y wt e is dN, Rae x 
757 eg, xD 4 wil 3 dN, Iunw, A iudolla) 
Sour. We dan't hnow the ſeveral changes of comedy ſo well, 
becauſe it has not been improved fince it's beginning as much 
at tragedy. For 'twas late ere the archon gave the comic 
chorus : but the aftors play'd voluntarily, Ariſt. xp. «. 
"Tis to be obſerved that the Archon at Athens defray'd 
the charges on he play, K at Rome: 
which they term'd ep Ndl. There is the ſame ex- 
preſſion at the latter end of Plato's Repub, L. II. which 
the interpreters ſeem to be i gnorant of. Ora g Toyayre 
Aiyn w Jew N Ts, xy XOPON OY ANEOMEN. 

13 H 0} ans Tor Ta Pakuxe, & irs xy vor iy modern; To 
iu Nagin rope, Ariſt. xi. & And Ariſtophanes, 
Acarn. y. 260. EVA N axiMebar doopnr m3 Paruris. Schol. 
Schale Nola: ah,, vd in; vd gay A win 
35s N g Ararucer, & Ad ths ITgiaror, See the ſchol. on 
the ſame play, J. 242. where the ſtory there told has a 
near reſemblance to what the prieſts and diviners adviſed 
the Philiſtines, being afflicted with emerods ; viz. to make 
them images. And they accordingly made them images 
of the emerads, 1 Sam. vi. 4 & 1. N 
ſhould be uſed, not emerod-. 


etymology, 
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etymology, 4 ſong in country towns, when tra- 
gedy was publicly ated at the expence of the 
magiſtrate. "Theſe village ſongs were either 
abuſive and ſcurrilous, expoſing the follies and 
failings of the neighbourhood ; or they were of 
the obſcene Kind, as more agreeable to the ridi- 
culous figure carried in the proceſſions of the 
feſtival. It had another name, revſuIiz, the wine- 
feng ; as vgaſpdla, is the goat-ſong : a veſlel of 
wine being the prize of comedy, and a goat of 
tragedy. Ariſtophanes calls the old comedians 
„ rpuſedaiuercs, in tharpaſſage, rather from their 
diabolical faces bedaubed with the lees of wine, 

14 Ariſtoph. und. . 298. car, . on, 


Wig T T evſodaiuon; S708, 
Schol. . ry d, 06 dle [lege 04 AW woah} 


ru tHe Tevla Ypicuercy, Ira pl 9 hel Yasu, Bro r 


ro Thor ea watt Td; dd pain; immal pores. is 
x) wa poiuls, "Ng if dafi nude? 5991 annoy ole; veel. 
t3ro N dr of ere Seal. From this paſſage of 
Ariſtophanes and the ſcholiaſt, a moſt certain correction 
offers itſelf, of a corrupted place in Xenophon's memoirs 

of Socrates, where the young man complains to his father 
of his mother Xanthippe's croſs temper, “ What, (ſays 
% Socrates) do you think it more difficult for you to hear 
„% what your mother ſays, than for the players when they 
e abuſe one another is red revſudin;.” So I would un- 
doubtedly read, not rgaſvHai;, as the preſent copies have 
It, Xen. ce. 6. &C: 1p. C. : 


_ than 
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than from their prize. Such Epicharmus 
found comedy, when he preſerved its original 
name, but altered the form and nature of it; 
and took, for the ſubject of his imitation, 
Dee nn when 


1 * " der 


I; To 3% pobus wels, Ealxacnd. e notav. Epi. 
Sl and Pberui, were the firſt who made a fable or plit 


in their comedies, Phormis, not Phormus, as he is wrongly 
called, in the introduction to Every Man out of his Hy- 
mour, by Johnſon, 

16 Ariſtot. chap. 2. ſpeaking of the ſubjects of i imitation 
obſerves, that men muſt be repreſented, either as they are, 
or better, or worſe ; and inſtances of painters, then of 
poets, Homer, he ſays, has made men better, .other poets 
worſe, others again as they are. In this very thing lies the 
difference between tragedy and comedy 3 for comedy endeavour: 
to repreſent men worſe, and tragedy better than they are. 
Ex auty [leg. E, Tauri] & Ty hhaPopa, x} * Tgalplia wes; 
. roh, Hirntu' 1 hb Yar Xtigus, d d Buklins Hνë—/Üw 
ca Bunilas vor roy. Again in chap. v. H xupydia ige, 
Goweg ech, wipnoy Gavndligur wir, & files «ale Tae 
xaxiay, aM rd aioxgy i v yin! 2 Td yag ures 

ici apaginps Tr #loxe- dau Furey | if d Obaglucr ole ichs 
7d vl mgbowne aloxe Ts dg gaEο drev du. 
_ Comedy is, as I have ſaid, an imitation of the worſt, but not 
worſt in all fart of vice, [for ſome vices raiſe indignation, 
horror, or pity, which are tragic paſſions] but only what 
has a ridiculous ſhare of what is baſe: for the ridiculous is 4 
fort of defe and baſentſi, neither cauſing pain nor 3. "03 | 
to the ſubje@ in which it exiſts, A. for example ILubòe, ex 
2 gr] 


M4 


* held we — Fe 
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der them ridiculous. Theocritus K. of his 


7 e 
| A Te ure Atv, x 0 Tay valle, 
Suga Ert 
And preſently ie AG. 94 «4: 
Ho g ad. roſg ATTY Axt rie. 
Med Xxdęic avrw 


There is a ſmall corruption in the laſt line but 
one,  ITAIEIN, children, inſtead of HAZIN, all 
mankind. The philoſophic comedian ſpoke what 
was uſeful for all mankind to know, and fitting | 
„ e We 

gr.] a deformed and diſtorted countenazce, without any pain 
to the perſon, is a ridiculous countenance. Proper ſubjects of 
comic mirth are the vices which make men mean, con- 
temptible, and ridiculous ; ſuch are lovers, drunkards, the 
vain-glorious, . the covetous, the coward, fops, fine ladies, 
and fine gentlemen, &c. Theſe have no feeling of . 
their own baſeneſs ; their deformity is a, as the | 
philoſopher ſays ; and they are therefore ridiculous cha- 
raters,  - | 

17 He came to Sicily when an 1 fem the land 
Cos, and is therefore called a Sicilian. - Laett. VIII, 78. 
Cicero in epiſt. ad Attic. I. 19. Ut crebro ede illi 
Siculus inſuſurrat Epicharmus cantilenam illam ſuam, 


4 
Al 


Nape 4 piprao” aire à gba rad ra Tor pfud. 


* 
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for common life. *Twas uſual for him to make 
one perſon enter into a dialogue with himſelf, 
and ſuſtain the parts of two perſons. So Plato 
teaches us 1 in man! iva jan T0 7s EHM. 


And th his Tete quetions, I, 8; Sed tu nbi viderit Epi 
charmi, acuti nec inſulſi hominis, ut Siculi ue ſequs.. v6» 


» Embri nolo, fell me ei thortitum nbi acflums. 
The Greek trochaic We have in ſome ſort, but very cor- 
rupted, remaining in Sextus Empiricus, p. 54. &wobanis 5 


Tibydvas 8 f. Nies. Omitting the gueſſes of Nr 
think it may eaſily be thus reſtored, 


Mid y ' ry Jani % 0 Nb dN Maple. 


which exactly anſwers to Cicero's verſion. The philoſo- 
phers Plato and Xenophon were very fond of Epicharmus. 
The latter cites him in his Socratic premoirs, L. II. c. 1. 
Where the verſes are thus to be ordered, 


Tor * Se d i wdila Tall” i g.. 
d Cnd'vs, 
2. eee ud re ta | 
'Twas uſual for him to inculcate the precepts of Pythagoras, 
4 Jamblicns tells us, c. 36. 80 Theodoret Therap. I. p. 
15. Kare d I To EAINafHN v Tivlaſiguo Ay, 
Nis dg, x) vas nuns d xp ropD 
From theſe and many other inſtances, the reader may fee 
| the propriety of the change in Theocritus of TIAIZIN into 
HAEIN, 


18 Plato in Gorg. p. 505. edit, Steph. 
1 ve, 
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qirſlai, à wr die drdges heſer, c av tans 
v. An inftance of this Plato gives ſoon 
after, according to his elegant manner. The 
Stoic philoſophers wers highly fond of this way 
of writing; and thus the diſcourſes of Epictetus 
are for the moſt part written. Neither are in- 
ſtances of this Kind wanting in Shakeſpeare. As 
in the firſt part of K. Hen. IV. Act. v. juſt 
alben 
himſelf. 

„What need I be ſo forward with him char | 
calls not on me? Well, tis no matter, ho- 
1 but how if honour 

« pricks me off, when I come on? How then ? 
+ Can honour ſet to a leg] No. Or an 
« rm? No. 1 
* wound? Honour hath no ſkill 
in ſurgery Ryo: No. What is honour ? 
« A word. What is that word honour ? 
„ Air. A trim” reckoning ? Who hath ie? 
„ He that dyed « wedneſday. Doch he feel 
„it? No. Doch he hear it? No. 
Js it inſenũble then ? * to the dead. 


19 Thid, p. 566, Fo | 
20 Prince Henry ſhould leave the lage afar Fallin * 
„ *Tis not due yet: 1 4 be oth to pay 208 cows 


40 * ” NK 


12 But 
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<< But will it not live with the living? No. 
% Why ? Detraction will not ſuffer it. There- 
« fore, Pll none of it: honour is a meer 
e ſcutcheon, and ſo ends my catechiſm.“ 

- 1 will mention one inſtance more of this old 
comedian's manner, which was ſometimes to 
repeat the ſame thing in almoſt the ſame words; 
and this in proper characters ſeems to have an 
air of wit: you expect ſomething, and er- 
nothing. 


* Tüna 1 tv reg Lywy %, rixx N maps ivr tov. 
Tunc quidem inter illosego eram, tunc autem apud illos. 
Plautus was a great imitator of Epicharmus, as 
Horace informs us in that well-known verſe, 
Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properare — 
Ty Dicitur. 1 
In his Curculio, ARV. Scene IV. he * this 
imitation. of his Sicilian maſter, .  ; 
Quoi bomini dit funt propitii, ei non ofſe iratos . 


Again in his Stichus, | 
E malis multis, malum quod mi minimum . id mi- 


nimum eſt malum. . 
a Ariftot, het. 1, 3. C. ix. Demevin wn gu ae 
3 Sir 
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Sir Hugh Evans, in the Merry wives of Wind- 
ſor, is full of theſe elegant tautologies ſo proper 
to his character; in Act I. Sc. I. Ev. © Shall 
J tell you a lie? I do deſpiſe a liar as I do 
« deſpiſe one that is falſe; or as 1 deſpiſe one 
that is not true. | 


So Hamlet, in a jocoſe vein, ſays, 


For if the king like not the romedyy, 
Why then, belike, be likes it not, perdy. 


There is ho reaſon to tire the reader with more 
inſtances, for a hint of this nature is ſufficient, 
Xenophon in his treatiſe of the Athenian re- 
public takes notice of the exceſſive ſcurrilities of 
the old comedians. But the emperor Marcus 
Antoninus ſpeaks more favourable of them; 
and ſays this. freedom of ſpeech had an air of 
diſcipline and inſtruction, and by inveighing, 
againſt perſonal vices was of uſe to humble the 
pride and arrogance of the great. What a re- 
flection to come from ſo-great a man! 

The old comedy, without any ſcruple, ex- 
poſed real perſons, and brought real ſtories on 
22 Concernin ing the difference of comedy, ſee Platonius » 
and the other writers of comedy prefixed to Kuſter's edition 
of Ariſtophanes. Of the a comedy were written in all 
13 3565 

1 
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the ſtage, ſparing neither magiſtrates of phil 
ſophers, a Cleo, Hypetbolus, of Socrates, 


Eupoll, an Cratins, 4 iPophaneſhue portar, 
Atquz ali quoram comoedia priſts virorum g, 

$i quis erat dignus deferibi, quod mals, aut fur, 
9und motchus foret, aut ficarius, aut 8 
Famſus mul cum lh anden. 


VM 


While the paart ber . their. oven 
hands, they had full ſcope of indulging this li- 
centious ſpirit; but when the tyranny of a few 
at Athens prevailed, the pact were obliged to 

be more circumſpedt. rates might laugh 
wich the laughers ; but a jeſt upon a corrupt 
magiſtrate was felt to the quick. Hence aroſe. 
another ſpecies of comedy, called the middle co- 
mech, in which the names were feigned, but the 
ſtory was real: the chorus too was dropped, be- 
cauſe here the poet more piety N 
his ridiculing vein, 5 | 


363 plays; 'of the "witli, 617 Athenacus eta 
red above 800: of the a, there were 64 poets. Menan- 
der alone wrote 108 plays. We have only now preſerved 

a few of the plays of Ariſtophanes ; and 210 


auen n an ae Gade 5 lh; 
— ILY EY” AGAR eee * ge 


— 
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* l in uitiun lier tas ertidit, et uin 
Dignam ge 14g! : ler of accepia:_ choruſqur 
Thrpiter oblicuit, Jublata jure nm. 
When the middle comedy took place, and the 
chorus was repreſſed, and the poets not allowed 


to name the perſons ; yet by relating of real 
fats, the dulleſt of the audience could not be 


vnn at wham the jſt es pointed, . A 


2 Horat, art. poet, J. 282. "Tas likewiſe no un | 
common thing in the chorus of the old comedy for the 
poet to ſpeak ta the audience in his own proper perſon. 
This was called Ilaęabacic. amen 
of Ariſtophanes, /. 518. informs us, H wagadtaclg Joxe? 
pb is vd x atſeodar . 
wagdCacy; i iu, rar ix Th wedligas ce i xogde pila- 
Cas, Emaryying wel; TH NN ape This fame ſort of 
wagacao; Shakeſpeare uſes at the end of every act in his 
Henry the Fifth. In the fourth, he pays a handſome com. 
e 

Were now the general of our gratious c 
(4s in good time he may) from Ireland 
Bringing rebellion broached on his fword ; 5 | 
| How many would the peaceful city quit 
To welcome him ? | 
After the ſame manner the concluſion of As you like it, and 
of Trailus and Creſſida, is to be conſidered. | 

24 The writers of the Middle Comedy, as they are 
called, are loſt. Bat there is a play however of the Middle 
| Comedy remaining, written by Ariſtophanes, vin. Platus. 
1 don't know that apy commentator calls this a play of the 
Middle Comedy, tho“ doubtleſs"tis one. 

14 the 
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the writers of the middle comedy are loft: We 
have among the comedies of our own country, 
the Rehearſal, written after this model: for 
here Bays ſtands for Dryden; the two kings, 
for Charles and his brother James; and the 
parodies have all the caſt of this ancient hu- 
mour. But we can now have no more ſuch in- 
ſtances; the government here, as formerly at 
Athens, putting a ſtop to this licentious ſpirit. 
And to their thus interfering was owing the riſe 
ee de eee Happy 

N bor 


25 Parodies were invented by 5 of Thaſos, as 
- Ariſtotle ſays ; or at leaſt he highly excelled in them, and 


brought them on the ſtage. Horace has an elegant parody 
ona verſe of Furius, who in a poem wrote, 


| Jupiter Hbernas cana nive conſpuit Alpes. 
He turns it thus, yy As 
Furius bybernas tang nive conſpai Alpes. 


Ariſtophanes is full of theſe parodies, the bombaſt trage- 
dians, and Euripides, being the conftant objects of his ri- 
dicule. So Piſtol in our poet talks in a fuſtian ſtile, in 
ſcraps of verſes from the older tragedians: and the whole 
play introduced in Hamlet, is to be conſidered in this light. 
Sometimes parodies are uſed not to ridicule the verſes thus 
changed, but they have an air of pleaſantry and imitation ; 


ſuch are many paſſages from Homer and Euripides paro- 


dized . by Plato : and by 188 in his Cacſars. 1 Wonder 
| the 


* 
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for us, would the ſame cauſes produce the ſame 
afraid we want ſome Attic manners. We at- 
tempt to paint the characters of others, without 
having any character ourſelves: and our men of 
wit have been ſo loſt to whatever i is decent and 
grave, that their vicious principles appear throꝰ 


all the cobweb ſophiſtry, in which they try to 


invelope them. What Menander was, may be 
partly gueſſed from ſome few remaining frag- 
ments of his plays, and from his tranſlator Te- 
rence. But does it not look like want of inven- 


| don in Terence, chat he made uſe of Athenian 


the following Bond eſcape the 4 where Sile- 


nus applies the verſe Uſed by Homer concerning a  &Y 
17 to Gallienus. A. 0 ft 


„ erb hows ee fi, 100 adn, 
Hom, II. C. 872. 


er fm rm ret. 7 | 
| Julian. 


There are 3 . ne ha diſcourſe has 


a quite different turn given it 3 as in the Adelphi, where 


Demea full of his own praiſes tells Syrus, how he educates 
his ſon ; and Syrus afterwards repeats Demea's own words, 
giving him an account how he inſtructs his inferior ſervants. 


Adelp. Act III. ſc. 4. and in the firſt part of K. Henry the 


fourth, Act 2. where Hal humourouſly imitating Falſtaff's 
manner, turns his own ſpeech againſt him. 
manners 
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manners and characters, when he brought Me- 
nander's plays upon the Roman ſtage ? is the 
hymayrs and cuſtams of their own times, that 
people love to ſee repreſented ;, not being over 
ſollicitous or intereſted in what is tranſacted in 
other countries. Hence 'twas wiſely judged by 
Steele, in his imitation of the Andria, to work 
it into an Engliſh ſtory, And 'twas barrenne(s 
of javention chat mnie the Latin ſgge- Urin 
few authors that can be called originals. Their 
government was military, and the ſoldier had 
the chief praiſe; the ſcholar ſtood only in a ſe- 
cond rank. And juſt as Virgil and Horace be- 
gan to flouriſh, a young tyrant ſprung up, and 
riveted on the Romans by degrees ſuch ſhackles 
of ſervitude, that they have never even to this 
day been able to ſhake them off. And ſhould it 
ever be the misfortune of this iſland to feel the 
effects of tyranny, we muſt bid farewell to our 
Miltons and Shakeſpeares, and take up con- 
tentedly again with popiſh myſteries and mora- 


 bities. 
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SECT. xv. 


T was finely and truly obſerved by a certain | 
[ oma the rhetorician Longinus 
praiſes, that popular government (where the 
publick good alone, in contradiſtinction to all 
private intereſt and ſelfiſh ſyſtems, prevails) is 
the only nurſe of great genius s. For while the 
laws, which know. no fooliſh compaſſion, cor- 
ret the greater vices, men are left to be either 
perſuaded or laughed out of their leſſer follies. 
Hence will nece{larily ariſe orators, poets, philo- 
ſophers, critics, &c. Wit will poliſh and refine 
wit; and he, whom nature has marked for a 
ſlave, will ever continue in his proper ſphere. © 


In tyrannic forms of government, the whole is 


reverſed the people are well dealt with, if they 
are amuſed with even mock-virtues and mock- 


ſciences. This is viſible in a neighbouring na- 
tion, where modern honour is ſubftituted in the 


room of ancient honeſty ; hypocritical addreſs, 
inſtead of morals and manners; | flattery and 
ſubordmate homage is introduced, and eaſily 
ſwallowed, that every one in his turn might py 
n 


1 Longin, Th d. ſea. XLIV. 
3 
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In ſuch a ſtate, where nature is ſo diſtorted 
and debaſed, what poet, if he dared, can imitate 
naturally men and manners ? And ſhould acci- 
dentally a genius ariſe, yet he'll ſoon find it ne- 
ceſſary to flatter deſpotic power. For perfect 
writers we muſt therefore 8⁰ to Athens; not 
even to Rome; nor ſeek it in Virgil or Horace. 
c For who, I would aſk, can bear the 
ſuch a blaſphemous piece of flattery: as this? © 
O Milibaee, Deus nobis hacc otia feeit,” © © 
Namgque erit ille mihi * ſemper-deus. = 
All the beautiful lines in that eclogye, cannot 
atone for the vileneſs of theſe. Or what can we 
think of the JORwRg 7 F 
Sive mutata juvenem Aura 
Ales in terris imitaris almaie 
 Filium Maia, PATIENs vo 
| CaxsaRIS ULTOR. 


«& $ * 
4 


* Horace er e bis pr bog Bw. 
a any * . doctrines he learnt at Athens, 
when 


45 „„ ip ae en 
rians ſay. enn 


— en, are, a Helen, a asl; ; 


For fo the verſe is to be written. + 
3 Horace was early patronized by Brutus. When he 
Was at Athens he imbibed the principles of the Stoic phi- 
©  loſophy: 


7. taken. 1 n — ＋1— } — 


49 
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when he praiſed this young tyrant for his bloody 
proſecutions of the Romans, who attempted the 
recovery of their ancient liberties and free conſti- 
tution. But you have none of theſe abandoned 
principles in the Athenian writers; none in old 
Homer, or in our 'modern Milton. One could 
wiſh that Shakeſpeare was as free from flattery, 
as Sophocles and Euripides. But our liberty 
was then in it's dawn ; ſo that ſome pieces of 
fattery, which we find in Shakeſpeare, muſt be 
aſcribed to the times. ' To omit ſome of his 
rants about kings, which border on * blaſphemy ; 

| , : | 0 


loſophy: at the breaking out of the civil wars he joined 
himſelf to Brutus, who gave him the command of a Roman 
legion. His fortune being ruin'd, he went to the court 
of Auguſtus, turned rake, atheiſt, and poet. Afterwards 
he grew ſober, and a Stoic philoſopher again.— Virgil had 
not thoſe private obligations to Brutus: his ruin'd circum- 
ſtances ſent him to court. An Emperor, and ſuch a miniſter 
as Maecenas could eaſily debauch à poor poet. But at 
length Virgil, as well as Horace, was willing to retreat : 
and at laſt he ordered his divine poem to be burnt, not be- 
cauſe it wanted perfection as an epic poem, but becauſe it 
flattered the ſubverter of the conſtitution, 
4 In Macbeth AQ II. 


* Macd. Moſt ſacrilegious murther hath broke ape 
J., Lord's anointed temple, and Hole thence 
The life et building. | 
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|  howabryptly has he introduced, in his Macbeth, 


a phyſician giving Malcolm an account of Ed. 
ward's touching for the king's evil ? And this, 


to pay a ſervile homage to king James, who 
highly valued himſelf for a miraculous power, 


| {as he and his credulous ſubjects really believed,) 
of curing a kind of ſcrophulous humours, which 
frequently are known to go away of themſelves 
In either ſex, when they arrive at a certain age. 
In his K. Henry VIII. the ſtory which ſhould 
have ended at the marriage of Anna Bullen, is 
lengthened out on purpoſe to make a chriſtening 
of Elizabeth; and to introduce by way of pro- 
phecy a complement to her royal perſon and dig 
nity : and what is ſtill worſe, when the play was 
ſome time after a&ed before K. James, another 

hetical patch of flattery was tacked to it, 
If a ſubject is taken from the Roman hiſtory, 


ke ſeems afraid to do juſtice to the citizen 


la K. Join AQ V. Hubert peaking of the mank whe 
poland K. John. 


A solved ville 
Wheſe bowels ſuddenly burſt out, 


So d written of Judas, As I, 18. He full beadlong and 


burſt aſunder : idaixno: ee You ſee he has Chriſt in 
view whenever he ſpeaks of kings, 5 
* language; — I wiſh it never went farther, 

| | The 
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The patricians were the few in conſpiraey againſt 
the many. And the ſtruggles of the people were 
an honeſt ſtruggle for that ſhare of power, which 
was kept unjuſtly from them. No wonder the 
hiſtorians have repreſented the tribunes faktious, 
and the people rebelliods, when moſt of that 
fort now remaining wrote after the ſubverſion of 
their conſtitution, and under the fear or favour = 
of the Caefars. One would think our poet had 
been bred in the court of Nero, when we ſte in 
what- colours he paints the tribunes, or the 
people: he ſeems to have no other idea of 
them, than &s à mob of Wat Tylers and Jack 
Cades, Hence he has ſpoiked, one of the fineſt 
ſubjetts of tragedy om the Roman hiſtory, 
his Coriolanus. But if this be the fault of 
Shakeſpeare, twas no Jeſs. the fault of Virgil 
and Horace ; he errs in good company. Yet 


this is a poor apology, for the poet ought never 
to ſubmit his art to wro lons, and pre- 
railing faſhion, Tu : 


AND now 1 am conſidering tf fide of 
our poet, I cannot paſs over Nis ever and anon 


confounding the manners of the age which he is 
deſcribing, with thoſe in which he lived : for 
if theſe are at all introduced, it ſhould be done 
with great art and delicacy ; and with ſuch an 
Nu antique 
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antique caſt, as Virgil has given to his Roman 
cuſtoms and manners. Much leſs can many of 
his anacroniſms be defended. Other kind; of 
errors (if they may be ſo called) are Properly 
the errors of great genius's ; ſuch are inaccura- 
cies of language, and a faulty ſublime, which is 
ſurely preferable to a faultleſs mediocrity. Shake- 
ſpeare labouring with a multiplicity of ſublime 
ideas often gives himſelf not time to be delivered 
of them by the rules of fow-endeavouring art : 
hence he crowds various figures together, and 
metaphor upon metaphor ; and runs the hazard 
of far-fetched expreſſions, whilſt intent on nobler 


ideas he condeſcends not to grammatical nice- 
ties: here the audience are to accompany the 


poet in his, conceptions, and to ſupply what he 
has ſketched out for them. I will mention an 


inſtance or two of this ſort. Hamlet is ſpeak- 

ing to his father's ghoſt, — 

Oh! anſwer me, | 

Tet me not burſt in ignorance ; but tell © 
. Why thy canoniz'd bones, hearſed in death, 
Beto l e eee ec: TOR 


* 


5 Sach expreſſions, Lads ſe. 32, calls prettily 
enough, (after 3 critics _ mien ) ws ue: og 


4. 


rig 


Again, 
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Again, Macbeth in a ſoliloquy before he murders 
Duncan, 

| Beſides, | this Duncan 

Hath born bis Pas + ſo.meek, bath been 
So clear in bis great office, that bis virtues _ 
Will plead, like angels, trumpet-tongu'd againſt 
The deep damnation of his taking off : 

And Pity, like a naked new-born babe, 
Striding the blaſt, or beav*n's cherubim bored” 
Upon the fightleſs couriers of the air 
Shall blow the borrid deed in every eye ; 
That tears ſhall drown the wind. 


Many other paſſages of this kind might be men- 
tion'd, which paſs off tolerably well in the 
mouth of the actor, while the imagination of 
the ſpectator helps and, ſupplies every ſeeming 
INACCUTACy 3 but they will no more bear a cloſe 
view, than ſome deſignedly unfiniſhed, and 
8 rn r * 


K BO OE 
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b 8 o O K II. 
8E C R l. 


. AVING. ſpoken of the poet's pro- 
H vince, I return to the ſubject of critics 

and criticiſm. ; and ſhall conſider not 
what they bave been, but what their aſſumed 
character requires them 7o be. If a critic, as 
the original word imports, can truly judge of 
authors, he muſt have formed his judgment 
from the perfecteſt models. Horace ſends 


1 Hor, art. poet. $4323. and 268. Horace does not 
feem to have any great opinion of his countrymen, as to 
their learned capacity. Plautus and Terence are copies of 
the Grecian ſtage ; the latter, Caeſar called, dimidiate Ae. 
nander. If their tragic poets were no better than Seneca, 
their loſs is not greatly to be regretted. It might not be 
diſpleafing to the reader to know Virgil's opinion; and 
ko might be pretty certain twas the ſame as Horace's, had 
not he left us his teſtimony, which is as follows, even 
where he is celebrating the Roman worthies: Aen. VI, 842. 

Excudent alii ſpirantia mollius aera, 
Credo equidem, et wives ducent de marmore wultus, 
Orabunt cauſas melius, &fc. 


Tis truly obſerved by Mr. Aſcham in his Scholemaſter, 
p. 55. That Athens within the memory of one man's 
life bred greater men, than Rome in the compaſs of thoſe 
ſeven hundred years when it flouriſhed moſt. | 


you 
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you to Grecian vriters do gu nee 
1 | | 


“ Graiis ingenium, Sun deuter nde 
« Muſa loqui. - 
1 * Vos exemplarla Gracca 6 
„ Nocturna verſate manu, verſate diurna. 
| When a taſte and reliſh is well modeled and 
formed, and our general ſcience of what is fair 
and good improved; tis no very difficult mat- 
ter to apply this knowledge to particulars. But 
if J have no ſtandard of right and wrong, no 
criterion of foul and fair; if I cannot give a 
reaſon for my liking or diſliking, how much 
more becoming is modeſty and ſilence? | 
I would beg leave to know, what ideas can 
he be ſuppoſed to have of a real ſublime in man- 
ners and ſentiments, who has never gone further 
for his inſtruction, than what a puffy rhetorician, 
who wrote in a barbarous agey can teach? Or 
what admirer of monkiſh ſophiſts and caſuiſts, 
can ever have any reliſh at all ? | 
The human mind naturally and neceſſarily per- 


ſues truth, it's ſecond ſelf ; and, if not rightly 


ſet to work, will ſoon fix on ſome falſe appear- 
ance and borrowed repreſentations of what is 
fair and good: here it will endeavour to a- 


<Y? auieſce, 
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quieſce, diſingenuouſly impoſing on itſelf, and 
maintaining. it's ground with deceitful argu- 
ments. This will account for that ſeeming con- 
tradition in many critical characters, who ſo 
acutely can ſee the faults of others, but at the 
ſame time are blind to the follies of their own 
eſpouſed ſentiments and opinions. 

There is moreover in every perſon a particu- 
lar bent and turn of mind, which, whenever 
forced a different way than what nature intended, 
grows auwkard. Thus Bentley, the greateſt 
ſcholar of the age, took a ſtrange kind of reſo- 
lution to follow the muſes : but whatever ſkill 
and ſagacity he might diſcover in other authors, 
yet his Horace and Milton will teſtify to the 
world as much his want of elegance and a poetic 
taſt, as his epiſtle to Dr. Mills and his diſſerta- 
tions on Phalaris will witneſs for his being, in 
other reſpects, the beſt critic that ever appeared 
in the learned world. 

Ariſtarchus ſeem'd very much to reſemble 
Bentley Cicero tells us in his epiſtles, that 
whatever diſpleaſed him he would by no means 
2 Cicer, epiſt. ad famil, III, 2. Sed fi, ut ſeribis, eat 
literae non fuerunt diſertae, ſcito meas non fuiſſe, Ut enim 
Ariftarchus Homeri verſum negat quem nom probar; fic tu 
lit enim miki jocari) quod diſertum non erit, nc putetir 


* - - =, 4 * 
nm. 


„ ; believe 
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believe was Homers: and I don't doubt but he 
found editors, whoſe backs were broad enough 
to bear whatever loads of reproaches he was 
pleaſed to lay on them. The old rhapſodiſts, 
the Spartan lawgiver, or Athenian tyrant, might 
have ſerved his turn much better than ſuch a 
ghoſt of an editor, the very coinage of his brain, 
38 was lately raiſed up by the Dr. when he ſo 

miſerably, mangled Milton. 

However this unbridled ſpi pirit of criticiſm 
ſhould: by all means be reſtrained. For theſe 
trifles, as they appear, will lead to things of a 
mare ſerious conſequence. By theſe means even 
the credit of all books muſt ſink in proportion 
to the number of critical, us well an uneritical 
hands, thro” Which they paſs. _ 

There is one thing, I think, ſhould always 


be remember'd.in, ſettling and adjuſting the con- 
text of authors ; and that is, if they are worthy 


of criticiſm, they are worthy of ſa much re- 
gard as to be preſumed to be in the right, till 
there are very gaod, grounds to ſuppoſe them 
wrong. A critic ſhould come with abilities to 
defend, not with arrogance at once to ſtart up a 
corxęctor. Is this leſs finiſhed ? Is it not ſo in- 
tended to fer olf what in principal, nl robe 


3 Aglian, Var, Hiſt, XII, 14. 
r © higher 
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a higher finiſhing ? Is this leſs numerous? Per, 
haps the poet ſo deſigned it, to raiſe the imagi - 
nation ſtill higher, when we come to ſublimer 
and more ſonorous ſubjects. Does not even va- 
riety, which goes ſo far to conſtitute What is 
beautiful, carry with it a ſuppoſal of inferiority 
and ſubordination ? Nay, where no other con- 
ſideration can be preſumed,” ſome allowances 
ſurely are to be yore an anf ae 
nature. 

Tis the aiilt of e loser claſs who PE 
all alike." If you examine the deſigns of a ma- 
ſterly hand, you'll pereeive how rough theſe 
colours are laid on, how ſlightly that is touched, 
in order to carry on your view to what is princi. 
pal, and deſerves the chief attention: for by 
this correfpondence and relation, and by thus 
making each pe fublerviene"to we Os a 
whote is ſormec. 

And wette it deb GelpeV'of-propharation, 1 
might here mention the great Deſigner,” who has 
flung ſome things into ſuch ſtrong ſhades, * that 
tis SDA ſo much gloominefs and midlan- 
choly is raiſed in rude and undiſciplined minds. 
the ſublime Maker, * who has ſet this univerſe 


before us as a book; yet what ſuperficia? readers 
448-26 ene 


ae 
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are we in this volume of nature? Here I atm cer- 
tain we muſt become good men, before we be- 
come good critics, and the firſt ſtep to wiſdom 
is humility, 

In a word, the moſt judicious critics, as well 
as the moſt approved authors are fallible ; the 
former therefore ſhould have ſome modeſty, the 
latter ſome allowances. But modeſty is of the 
higheſt importance, when a critical inquirer is 
examining writings which are truly originals 3 
ſuch as Homer among the ancients, Milton and 
Shakeſpeare among the moderna. Here we are 
to proceed with caution, with doubt and heſita- 
tion; Such authors are teally * Makers, as the 
original x word Poet imports. In their extenſive 

minds 

5 Sir Philip Sydney in his defence of poefie, „ The 
« Greekes named him DOIHTHN, which name hath, as the 
* moſt excellent, gone through other languages: it com- 
« meth of this word NOIBIN, which is to make: wherein 
«+ I know not whether by lucke or wiſdome r 


« have met with the Greekes in calling him à Maker. 
Johnſon in his Diſcoverits, A poet is that which by the 


« Greeks is called a en, O NOIHTHE, g maker, or 
«  feignes, &. And in Every Man out of his Humour. 
AR III. Sc. VI. . Gr. I would fain hear one of theſe 

« zutumne judgments define once, 2yid fit Comoedia If he 


« cannot, let him content himſelf with Cicers's defigition, 


till he have ſtrength to propoſe to himſelf a better) 
* who.wguld have a comedy to he Initatio ite, fvcalms 


K 4 * conſuetudinjs, 


4 * 
— . — — 
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minds the forms and ſpecies of things lie in em- 


bryo, till call'd forth into being by 5 
anſwering their great idea. 


9 1 8 e 
« fant, and ridiculous, and accommodated to the correction 
« of manners: if the Maker have failed in any particle 
of this, they may worthily tax him.” $o in his tranſla- 
tion of Hor. art. poet. Dofum imitatorem : « thelearned 
Maker.“ So Spencer uſes the verb. te make, in hi 
n 30%. 8. fl. 3. 


eee 
When in ſo high an Object they do light, 

% And ſtriying fit tu make, I fear do mar. 
And in the Shepherd's Calendar. June. 3 
22 The God of ſhepherds Tityrus is dead. 3 

us tavght me Komely as I can to make, 5 


wr ere 


So too B. — Bpignames, 
e en 


a To Johm Donne. | 
6 « Who ſhall doubt, Donne, where I a poet be 
Co When [ dare ſend wy epigrammes to thee? 
That fo alone canſt judge, ſo* alone doſt make. 
Tow, wverſus facere. Julian in his Caeſars, *Nowy O 
bebo NOINN n. Xenophon. in Sympoſ. "Ire yep Nu 


vi 3 Ohe coÞwrale INENOIHKE i og] vdilo⸗ | 
"Tor arlpurixuy, Plato in lone, A Hei Hel Taro ve; 
ol6; Tr lag HOIEIN zaN g, ig d 1 woe aur dgunonr. 


e The 
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o The poet's eye in a fine frenzy rowling, - 

* Doth glance from-heav'n to earth, from earth 

6 to heav'n: a 

« And, as imagination bodies forth | - - 
« The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
6 n aj Ne 
60 A local habiction, and a name.” | 


r e well Wann * critical 
reader would firſt form to himſelf ſome plan, 
when he enters upon an author deſerving a 
ſtricter inquiry: if he would conſider that ori- 
ginals have a manner always peculiar ta them- 
ſelves z and not only a manner, but a language: 
if he would compare one paſſage with another; 
for ſuch authors are the beſt interpreters of 
their own meaning: and would reflect, not only 
what allowances may be given for obſolete modes 
of ſpeech, but what a venerable caſt this alone 
often gives a-writer, I omit the previous know- 
ledge in ancient cuſtoms and manners, in gram- 
mar and conſtruction the knowledge of theſe 
is preſuppoſed ; to be caught tripping here is in 
ominous ſtumble, at the very threſhold; and en- 


mee 3 tis ignorance, which no 


| 6 A Midlunmer Night Dream, AR v. | 
gueſs- 
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gueſs-work, no divining faculty, however ih- 

—_— —  — N 
A leaniel e e 


giant, who could eaſily fallow windmills,” but 


was at laſt choak'd with a lump of freſh butter, 
Was not this exactly the caſe of Bentley, that 
giant in criticiſm, who having at one mouthful 
ſwallowed his learned antagoniſts, yet could not 
digeſt an Engliſh author, but expoſed himſelf 
to the cenſure of boys and girls? Indeed *tis 
but a filly figure the beſt make, when they get 
beyond their ſphere ; or when with no ſettled 
ſcheme in view, with no compaſs or card to di- 


rect their little fkiff, they launch form on "the 


immenſe ocean of criticiſm.” - 4 8 
7 Md 1 ao | 


e hi SECT. 8 
399; „ 
F Auen n ür tir aha, 


mentators, there are none who are ſo apt 
to be led into etrors, as thoſe who, quitting the 


plain toad of common ſenſe, will be contitwally 


hunting after paradoxes, and ſpinning cobwebs 
dure of their own brains. To paſs over the caba- 
liſtic 


oa #SQ{S ns JLAH0 — oo 


of 
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liſtic doors, and the profound Jacob Behmen 
with his ſucceſſors; how in a trivial inſtance did 
both Scaliger and Voſſius fling away a deal of 
pains in miſinterpreting a line of Martial, that 
would not puzzle a ſchool · boy tolerably taught ? 
Among the ancients twas cuſtomary to ſwear by 


what they eſteemed moſt dear; to this cuſtom 


the poet. alludes, not without ſome malicious 
wit, in an epigram, where the Jew ſwears by the 
temple of the Thunderer ; (the word Jehovah 
did pe ie a Roms mouth;) © I don* t believe 


eo $4 AL 


re eng pennen 
wh Non Nee rr vere, men, 


„i an eee e ee ee 
gun perſuaded himſelf that Virgil's Aeneid 
was a hiſtory of the times, apply'd the ſeveral 
characters there drawn to perſons of the Au · 
e e e e 


Cicero ? Bog 88 


Mart. ep. XI; 95. vid. Scalig. in prolegom. ad libros 
de-emendatione temporum. Et Voſſ. in notis ad Catullum. 
N ee Fefe Nope 
n 5 


: X «© Lingus 


| 
| 
l 


— 


— 


r 


— — 
1 


ee A n 
10 * ig ot MB — 7004 
60 Nadilitas dabat, incertum de patre fereber. 


Nor could any thing be more like, than — 
geſthus and Catiline of the Sergian family. In 
the deſcription of the games, he daſhes his ſhip 
thro? over eagerneſs againſt the'rock. And the 
rock that Catiline ſplit on was his unbridled, 
licentious temper. 

| Theſe and ſome other e PF too mu- 
merous to be mention d here, paſſed off very 
well; they carried an air of ingenuity with them, 
if not of truth. But when Iopas was Virgil, 
Dido Cleopatra, Achates Maecenas or Agrippa, 
Lapis Antonius Muſa, &c. what was this but 
playing the Procruſtes with hiſtorical facts? 
SUPPOSE, in like manner, one had a 
mind to try the ſume experiment on Mikron; 
and to imagine that frequently he hinted at thoſe 
times, in which he himſelf had ſo great a ſhare 
both as à writer, and an actor. Thus, for in- 
ſtance, Abdiel may be the poet himſelf?: 
2 Virg, Aen. XI, 358. Ac. What he adds—jncertu de 
patre ferebat, is exactly agreeable to what Plutarch relates of 
the accounts of Cicero's father. His mother's pains 
Helvia, one of the moſt honorable families of Rome. 
14 1 Nor 


— 


Ne 
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« Nor number nor example with him wrought 


6 To ſwerve from truth, WON 8 


« mind 

« Tho? ſingle. 5 
„This was all thy c: care, 

« To ſtand approv'd in * of God, tho? 
« worlds 


« « Judg'd thee perverſe.” | 
Tis not to be Hhpoted t that the common- 


wealthſman Milton could bear to ſee an earthly 


monarch idolized, deified, called the lord, the 
anointed, the repreſentative of God : no, that 
ſight he endured not; he drew his pen, and 


anſwer d e the een. me 
ax mam IIPOE ON MED AAHTOPA SMO, 
thus exploring his own undaunted heart, 


« Oheav'n, that ſuch reſemblance of the higheſt 
« Should yet-remain, where faith and realty 
* Remain not!“ . 


Wha canta fo whadi he meant, and kun 
particular facts he pointed at in theſe lines? 


« So ſpake the fiend, and with Neceſfty 


* The Brant's plea, excus'd his deviliſh deeds.” 


3 Hom, II. a. 403. | 
Nor 


r 


— 
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Nor can any one want an interpretation for Nim- 
rod, on whole character he dwells ſo long. 

&« Till one ſhall riſk 

«© Of proud ambitious heart, who (not content 
« With fair equality, fraternal ſtate) 
« Will arrogate dominion undeſerv'd 
« Over his brethren, and quite diſpoſſeſs 
& Concord, and law of nature from the earth: 
« Hunting, (and men, not beaſts ſhall be his 
ee, | 
«. With war and hoſtile ſnare, ſuch as refuſe 
«* Subjection to his, empire tyrannous. 
A mighty hunter thence he ſhall be ſtil'd 
Before the Lord, as in deſpite of heav'n 

* Or of heav'n claiming ſecond ſov'reignty : 
« And from rebellion ſhall derive his name, 
« Tho" of rebellion others he accuſe.” 


Could the character of Charles the ſecond, 
Wich his rabble rout of riotous courtiers, or the 
cavalier ſpirit and party juſt after the reſtoration 
be mark d ſtronger and plainer, than in the be- 
ginning of the ſeventh book ? 4 


Rut drive far off che barbarous diſſonance a 
40 0 Bacchus and his revellers, &c. 


It needs not be told what nation he points at 


rk Fea 
60 Yet 
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«« Yet ſometimes nations will decline ſo low 
From virtue (which is reaſon) that no wrong, 
* But juſtice, and ſome fatal curſe annex d, 

« Deprives them of their outward liberty, 
« Their inward loſt,” 


Again, how plain are the civil wars imagined 
in the ſixth book ? The Michaels and Gabriels, 
&c. would have lengthen'd out the battles 
endleſs, nor would any ſelution been found ; 
had not. Cromwell, putting on celeſtial armour, 
THN IANOIIAIAN TOY Sor, (for this was 
+ Milton's opinion) like the Meſſiah all armed 
in heavenly panoply, and aſcending his fiery 

| chariot, 

4 Milton points out this allegory himſelf, in his defence 
of Smectym. p. 180. fol. edit. Then (that I may have 
% leave to ſoare awhile as the poets uſe) then Zrar, 
«© whoſe ſubſtance is ethereal, arming in compleat diamond, 
« aſcends his fiery chariot drawn with two blazing meteors, 
« figured like beafts, but of a higher breed, than any the 


« zodiack yields, reſembling two of thoſe four which 


Ezechiel and St. John ſaw, the one viſaged like a lion, to 


« expreſs a power, high autority and indignation ; the 
other of count' nance likł a man, to caſt deriſion and ſcorn 


upon perverſe and fraudulent ſeducers: with theſe the 
«+ invincible warriour Z aL ſhaking looſely the ſlack reins 
« driyes over the heads of ſcarlet prelats and ſuch as are 


inſoleut to maintain traditions, bruſing their tiff necks 


= N I have often thought that 
| Milton 


— 7 
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chariot, driven over the malignant heads of 
- thoſe who would maintain tyrannic fway, 

Let us conſider his tragedy in this allegorical 
view. Sampſon impriſon'd and blind, and the 
captive ſtate of Iſreal, lively repreſents our blind 
poet with the republican party after the reſtora- 
tion, afflicted and perſecuted. But theſe revel- 
ling idolaters will ſoon pull an old houſe on their 
| heads; and God will ſend his people a deliverer. 
How would it have rejoiced the heart of the 


Milton plan'd his poem long before he was blind, and had 
written many paſſages. There is now extant the firſt book 
written in his own hand. He let the world know he was 
about an epic poem; but deſignedly kept the ſubject a ſecret. 
In his eſſay on church government, p. 222. fol. edit. ſpeak- 
ing of epic poems, If to the inſtinct of nature and the 
« imboldning of art ought may be truſted, and that there 
« be nothing advers in our climat or the fate of this age, it 
« haply would be no raſhneſs from an equal diligence and 
« inclination, to preſent the like offer in our ancient tories.” 
How near is this to what he writes ? IX, 44. 


Unkſi an age too late, or cold 

| Climate, or years, damp my intended wing 

| Depreft ; by | 
'Tis eaſy to ſhew from other places in his proſe works 
many the like alluſions to his epic poem; which in his 
blindneſs and retreat from the noiſie world, he compleated 


and 3 * with Homer's or 
EUs 
blind 


* 
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blind ſeer, had he lived to have ſeen, with 
his mind's eye, the accompliſhment of his pro- 
phetic predictions ? ? when a deliverer came 


and 4 us from the Philiſtine oppreſſors. 


And had he known the ſobriety, the tolera- 
tion and decency of the church, with a Til- 


lotſon at it's head , our laws, our liberties, and 


our conſtitution aſcertain'd; and had conſidered 
too the wildneſs of fanaticiſm and enthuſiaſm ; 
doubtleſs he would "never have been an enemy 
to ſuch a church, and-fuch a king- 

However theſe myſtical and allegorical reve- 
ries have more amuſement in them, "than ſolid 
truth ; and, favour but little of cool criticiſm, 
where the head is required to be free from fumes 
and + 26 and rather ſreptical tha — 
tical?” | 

5 Peri ſpeciem "dignoſeere calles, © 5 

Ne qua ſabaerato mendoſum tinniat auro ? 


- © Perſius. V, ros. 
| 8 E CT. III. 
HE editors of Shakeſpeare are not with- 
out many inſtances of this over-refining 
humour upon very plain paſſages. In the co- 


medy of Errors, Act II. (the plot of which 


F 
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play i: is taken from the Menaechmi of Flautus) 
Dromio of Syracuſe" is giving his maſter a ludi- 
crous dien of an ugly woman, that laid 
claim to him as his pife. 4 
8. Dro. Lcould find out countries in her. 
3 . Ant. In what per of ber body land. 
* « Ireland? 
„ 8. Dro. Marry, Sir, in her buttocks 1 
60 found it out by the bogs. 
8. Ant. Where Scotland? 
« 8. Dro. I found. it out by the barrennels, 
»** hard in the palm of her had. 
8. Ant. Where France ? | 
« S. Dro. Jn byr forebead ; ard and revert, 
« making war againſt ber bar. 
Shakeſpeare had the hint from Rabelais, 
where friar John is humourouſly mapping, as 
it w Panurge 
«Behold un "be d 0 d 
« Euphrates ; lo here Afric—on this ſide lieth 
cc Europe.” | 
But our poet improves every hint, and with 
comic ſatyre ridicules the countries, as he goes 


25 The editors would have 1 making war againſt her 
beige, c. making war” 2 Henry IV. of Navarre ; | 
Is om th © French tte” Je 


Vert . Rabelai ö Il chap, 58. 
along ; 
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along 3 Ireland for it's bogs, Scotland far it's 


barren ſoil, mmm 
known thexr, 


* : Nomenque geate rect” | 


Is ber forebead, making wor again her hai, is 

when ea ann the fornhead 
and hairy ſcalp, mating uur agaiyt the hair, as 
Shakeſpeare ſays, by deſtroying it; *tis called 


corona veneris, the venereal crown: armed and 


reverted, are terms barrowed from heraldry. 
And this alluſion, obvious to the audience, fre- 
quently occurs in Johnſon, as well as elſewhere 
in our author, upon mentioning “ a French crown. 

3 Fracaſtorii Siphylis. I, 6. | 

4 A Midſummer Night's dream. AR. I. 
* of your French crowns have no hair at all.“ In Mea- 
fure for Meaſure, a Gentleman fays to Lucio, '* Thou art 
« a three pil'd piece, I warrant thee: I had as lief be a 
« lift of an Engliſh kerſey, as be pi, as thou art pil'd, 
« for a French velvet.“ I. Johnſon in Cynthia's Revels. 
Ag I. Sc. IV. © I'll aſſure you tis a beaver, it coſt 
French account? 4. Yes, Sir, Orr. And ſo near 
his head ? Beſhrew me, dangerous.” And in Every 
Man out of his Humour. AR II. Sc. I. Car. You 
6c haul gies a" * — 
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Milercutio likewiſe in Romeo and Juliet Act II. 
ridiculing the frenchified coxcombs, has an allu- 
fion to another ſtage of this diſeaſe, when it gets 
into the bones. Why is not this a lamentable 
« thing, grandfire, that we ſhould be thus 
<« afflicted with theſe ſtrange flies, theſe faſhion- 
<- mongers, theſe pardonnez-moy's, who ſtand ſo 
„ much on their new Forms, that they cannot 
& fir at eaſe on tie mee 0 n 


« their bones !*? | 
: In 


„finde two better figures i“ that, and a good figure of 
© their bountie befide, Fa. Tut, the boy wants no 
«© crowns. Car. No crowne : ſpeak d n. num- 
«« ber, and wee le beleeve yo 

ß They have altered this into, O their Bons ! their bons ! 
; But the fame alluſion Lucio makes in Meaſure for Meaſure. 
AR I. Thy bones are hollow ; impiety hath made a feaſt 
of thee!” And Therſites in Troilus and Creſſida. AQ 
II. „ Aſter this the vengeance on the whole champ! ar 
« rather the bone-ach, for that methinks is the curſe de- 
pendant on thoſe that war for a placket. And Panda- | 
rus, or rather (in the nagacaci the poet in the concluſion 
of Troilus and Creſſidaa. , 


« As many as be here of Pandar's hall, 

7 «« Your eyes half out, weep out at Pandar's fall; 
Or if you cannot weep, yet give ſome groans, © 
„Though not for me, yet for your ating bones. * 
gBrethren and ſiſters of the hold-door trade, 
<6 dome two months hence my will ſhall here be made: 


24 >- 66 It 
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K In Henry, V. Act III. The French king and 

his nobles are ſpeaking path of. N 
the fifth and the Engliſh army. 9 


Due of Bourb. e eee 
; « .Unfought withal, but I will ſel] my dukedom, 
« To buy a foggy and a dirty fam 

% | In that ſhort nooky iſle of Albion. whe 


There is a figure i in rhetoric 1 adele, eich | 
is not nee pk when = extenuate and | | 
1 IÞ ; en nee 


It ſhould be now ; but that my fear is this, 

Some galled gooſe of Wincheſter would hifs ; 

„Till then, I'll ſweat, and ſeek about for eaſes, 
And at that time bequeath you my diſeaſes. * 


In the dit part of King Heary VI. Act I. The Duke. of 
Gloceſter upbraiding the biſhop of Wincheſter ſays, _ 


© «+. Thou that giv'ſt whores indulgences to ſin.” 


And preſently after calls him, Finchefter gooſe ; which 

en Johnſon uſes * entitled, nnr 

"And this ſparkle of that dss let 160le 2 | | 
That was lock'd yp in the Winchefrian Gooſe 2 ' 
| Bred on the Banck, in time of poperie, 

When Venus there maintain d in miſterie. | 


There is now extant an old manuſcript (formerly the office- 
pe FIRE held NY Fes 
01 Nw 3 a 


Sad 
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under value any ching. The Frenchman there. 
fore calls onr illand err nobty, according to 
the“ figure it made in the maps, and according 
"biſhop of Wincheſter in Soathwark) in which are nicntion'd 
the ſeverll fees ariſing from the brothe-houſes allowed to 
be kept in the biſhop's manour, with the cuſtoms and re- 
| gulations of them. Gre of the artheds is, 3 
De his, gui cuftodiunt mulierer, babentes nefandam infirmitaten, 


Ben, Chat fd ſtemholder neey ang woman within his 
houſe, thit hith any ſebneſs of dyeing, but that he 
de put out upon pain of making a fyne unto the Lozd 
of C ſhillmgs. # FED: 

This ſickneſs of brenning js alluded to in the ſecond part 
of K. Henry IV. AR II. the late editors did not ſee the 
alluſion, and therefore have altered the paſſage. © P. 
« Henry. For the «vomen—Fal. For one of them, ſhe is in 
« hell already, and berus pobr fouls : for the other, &c. 
and the antiquity of the diſeaſe is mention'd in two letters 
printed in the philoſophical tranſactions, No. 357 and 
365. This might vindicate Shakeſpeare from an anacro- 
niſm, in mentioning a diſeaſe in the reign of K. Henry VI. 
which ſome think never exiſted in the world till the reign of 
Henry VII. about the year 1494. after Columbus and his 
crew returned from the famous expedition to the Indies. 
And the ſwelling in the groin occaſion'd by this filthy 
diſeaſe was call'd a Winchefter gooſe. But hdkefpeare, as 
a poet, might claim privileges Whith a hiſtdriah cannot, be 
the ſtate of the controverfie how it will, 

Hur ſemis Jequere, art fbi renvexientia free. 
'6 Witte raters ipuitrie. Oe. de bell, Gall. L. v. 


to 


AT en SHAKESPPARE. 15H 
o the the compariſon of it ta the great ideas, w wh 

Penh s! he conceived of his own Ry: 
How much more poetical is this, than the x 


ration of the editors into nook Holten iſle 2 


le oh part HR TY AT. 
4 Dug: Thy. mite ae like Adonis 


* garden, Arta 
« Thy | nd are aa id) yer he 
e AL zan. 


A poet can geate; ic den if 
my of Calypſo, ya: fan of Alci (6 


and Adonis, 4 pode ee | 
imagination ? 7 Pliny ſays, That Antiquity bad 
nothing in greater admiration than the gardens of 
tl Bhd s and of the kings Adonis and Alcinows. 
exiſted in the deſcriptions of the 
poets Late Ger he fly of Ant 
in his Fairy den B. III. c.6. 1. 42.7 and co- 
pies Homer f deſcription of the gardens of Al- 
cinous. Shakeſpeare had his eye on both theſe 
To omit what Johnſon writes, in Every 
man aut d is bumour," At IV. fc. 8. I ſhall 


cite Milton. IX, 938. 


37 4 60 IX. c. iy. 
$ Hom. Od « 117, 


L 4 « Spot 
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« Spot more delicious than thoſe gardens by 2 d 
« Or of 9 revie'd Adonis, or renown'd 
& Alcinous, hoſt of old Laertes' ſon, DEE 


\ Wolf « | 
If this place of Miltels ie not undtifivod with 
great latitude, there will be a confuſion of the 


poetical deſctiptions of Adonis gardens, with 


thoſe little portable gardens in earthen pots 
which they exhibited at the feſtival of revived 
Adonis. Arſinoe in Theocritus Idyl. XV. in 
honour of Adonis has theſe gardens in ſilver 
baſkets 5 but this men was png by a 
NAP & e Kanot mera Nor EN 
TAAAPIEKOIS: | 
APTTPEOIS. "I KY 


However the gardens 1 —— Adonis became 
a proverb for things of ſhew without ſubſtance, 
as well as for what was of little value and periſh- 


10 The ftory is frequent alladed to. See Sandy's tra- | 
vels p. 209. Maundrell p. 34, 35. Milton himſelf I, 446. 
Kc. Dr. Bentley has taken notice of this { /ceming] miſtake 
of Milton ; but never gave himſelf any trouble 40 examine 
into the meaning of it. Thoſe gardens feign'd, i. e. by the 
poets : ſo that he diſtinguiſhes them from thoſe earthen 
pots planted with herbs and flowers, and exhibited at his 
n 


«37 1 
d. 7 


„ KFS E | 
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able. In the Caeſars of Julian, Conſtantine, 
having ſpoken his ſpeech, is thus taken up ſhort 
by Silenus,” But would you then; Conſtantine, 
44 put off your gardens of Adonis upon us for 
« things of worth and ſubſtance d What, 
«« replys Conſtantine, do. you mean by Adonis 
« gardens ?” „ Thoſe (fays Silenus) which 
the women plant with herbs in honour of that 
«- minion of Venus in little earthen pots filled 
« with dirt, which as ſoon almoſt as they begin 
« to. flouriſh immediately wither and decay 
« away.” Theſs eee he guns of re- 


vived Adonis; Milton therefore might have 


avoided, this e by n out revived 


a8 thus. 14 1100 


4 Spot more Jelicicus than ho aeg N 6cg | 
Or of Adonis, or Alcitious © | 


* Renowned hoſt of old Laertes' ſon. mes 


Our Shakeſpeare's e is heyond all ex- 


coptian ee 


2 10 Ka} 3 Lande, "ANN, © mh; Ae . 


db, J Karraulin, iavry 3 ; [1ege cum Vol. cod. 
- epeÞPiguy 3] If N, deu, dots dc Ne Ae xiv; ; (ON 


repone, abſorpt. à prior. Syllab.] me, . Th Tis 
Apo, ardpi Oulebuou, irganing inapmadpirc yi - 


Na. xawpioaiis N Tagre vgs. ay) Wire @Topa- 
* 


In 


dered Duncan, reſolves now not to ſtop ſhoxr, 
but to.deftroy, rt and branch, all thoſe whogy 
n 
| vo. the . e 1 


4 * We have "ſeorettd the 225 not are it, 
he'll cloſq and be herſelf.” Ns 


Tho alluſion is to the ſtory of the Es 77 
bove ſtorcb'd the ſnake, we have indeed Hercules- 
Uke cut off one of it's heads, and feore/d it, 
26 it were, as he did affiſted by Tolaus, hinder- 


ing that one head thus fcorch'd from | Proving 
again : but fuch a'wound will cloſe cure; 
our Hydra Snake has other heads ſtill, which 
to me are as dangerons as Duncan's ; particularly 


that of Banquo, Fleance, N The alluſion is 
learned and elegant. 


11 Mr. Theobald changed this 3 into, 'fentcb'd 5 
fnake. And if the reader likes not my apology for the 
other reading, he is at liberty to efpouſe Mr. Th. alte- 
ration. Tis very certain that ſeorchy is wrongly printed, 
in Beaymont and Fletcher's Knight of the uring eſtle, 
infead of /eated'4 AI. . 


„ Deverf.Puillave Knight of tb haming pedle hight, 
bee here another weich. whom this foul beaſt _. - 
Hach reh Cr. {egtcb'#] and ſcor d ip an 


« man wiſe, i 
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In Macdeth-A@IV, 40:00 305 282-601 F 


6 1. Witch. AL e 

« 2. Witch. Thrice andonce read 

« 2, Witch, Harper cryes tis time, tis time, 

« 1. Witch. Round about the cauldron go, 

« In the poiſon'd entrails throw, . A Fan 
- | | | c | ; Thrice 
12 Harper, a dog's name; one of their familiars. So 


> FF 5 +: 


7 one of Adteon's hounds was named. Ovid, Met. III, 223. 
A Harpdlos, "ab aonratu rapio. Our poet ewe His rent 
, knowledge in antiquity in making the give the fignal. 
1 NPI e e ogy 
Vir Aen. VI, 257. anal 
; , caxts ululare per unbran © "3 
1 | Abventante ded. ein 
F Theoc. II, 335. 1 
6 F 
A eh en, V d 
Hecaten vocar altera, farvem 
Altera Tiſpbonen. Serpentes atque wvideres 
1NFERNAS 877476 CANES. Pare da 8 $4 
1 L 3. 1216. © eee e gde 


dee d et Kr gl. 


It ſhould be xf&1ia; xurg, in the feminine — agree- 
able to the above cited paſſages from Horace and Virgil: 
and ſo Homer, when ſpeaking of any thing infamous, ill- 
 gminous, or contemptible. Hence Ovid. Met. XV, 797. 
" YL 1 7 
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Ve thould cee Neturnas 7 
13 Virg. ecl. VIII. 75. 1 | 
4 Orid. Met, XIV, 386. 


K 


” + 
—— 
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Thrice the cat—four timgs the hedge-hog, &c. 


have given ſignals for us to begin our incanta- 
tions. Thrice and four times, i. e. frequently ; 


"Ferquz/ guuiergus. As yet no incantation is be- 
gun; nor is there any reaſon to alter the con- 


text into twite and once, (which ſome have done,) 
tho' three be a magical number, as Virgil fays, 


Mul 


gg: * i; Numero deus 1 impare gaudet. 


But ſuppole "the incantation was Rage? the 
numbers three and nine are not always uſed. 


The witch Circe, in ane magical ope- 
rations is thus deſcribed, 


46 14 Tum les ad occaſum, bis. ene 
& oxtus.“ 


And Statius in the infernal ſacrifice. 
Theb. IV, 545- 
: "© Latte quater ſparſis. 


be he » taking ofthe rei- that 
happened at Czſar's death. 4 1 


* Ingne foro 8 
Neocturnos whulaſſe canes.” | 


' note 


x: 


v hsc gan Poteia a fas 10 Bru, 


« To keep with you at ads comfort your bed 
6 And talk to you ſometimes n 


« This is but an odd bret my gs as odd 
« an idea,” ſays Mr. Theobald. He therefore 
ſubſtitutes, *5 con/or7., But this good old word, 
however diſuſed thro* modern refinement, was 
not ſo diſcarded by Shakeſpeare. : Henry. VIII. 
as we read in Cavendiſh's life of Woolſey, in 
commendation of queen Katherine, in public 
ſaid, * She hath beene to me a true obedient 
« wife, and as comfortable as I could wiſh.” 
And our marriage ſervice Mr. Theobald might 
as well quarrel with, as uſing as _ a 1 
and giving as odd an ideen. 


In the Midſummer · Night's Dream, Act IV. 


Oberon. Then, my queen, in ** ſilence ſad, 
« Trip we after the night's ſhade.” “. 

In filence ſad, i. e. ſtill, ſober. As Milton * 
ſcribes the evening, IV, 598. a 


15 He might have remember 'd that Shakeſpeare himſelf 
in the Comedy of Ervors, AQIL uſes the word he would 
wes Co | 

„cee I hes” er ks, cl er i 


16 They have printed i it, In filence fads. © 
441T 1 


i» 


« Now 
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« Now camefti evening on, and twilight gray 
» eee 
l 
| | That ſad and ſober are 1 words, and 
fo uſed formerly, is plain from many paſſages in 
our author. 

© In Mauch ade out Nothing, Act I. 


. © Benedick.. This can be no trick een, 
as ference was ſadly how” 
And in Milton VI, 540. _ 


<< He comes, and fred in His face I fee 
"#6 47 gad reſolution and ſecure.” 


| Cad, i. e. ſober, ſedate. 

Spencer in his Fairy Queen. B. I. A 
eee 

i. e. ſober, grave. 


And B. 2. c. 2. ſt. 14. 
„ A ſober ſadand.comely courteous dame.” 


17 Sad reſolution and ſecure] · That's but a Jad epithet 
for Reſolution : The poet gave it, 2 
« STAID ene /ecure. — srzun. Bentley. 


we * 44 


II. 


* 1 vill have ſuch reyengeFerr you both, 


gect. 4 n sun. 99 
Theſe few inſtanees, among many others that 
may eaſily be gien, are ſufficient to ſhew/how 
ious commentators may be led into miſ- 
takes, when once they indulge their over-refin- 
ing talt, and pay greater complements to 'thelr 
own güelſes, than to the expreſſions 'of the 


author. 

SEC T. W. 
HERE is no mall eleganee-in the uſe of 
opofiopefis ; when in chreatening, or in the ex- 
preſſion of any other paſſion, the ſentence is 


broken, and ſomething is left to be applied. 
Iis a figufe well dun for that common 


palſage in Virg. Ren. I, 138. 
W + rage — componrr 


And e 340. 


« Quid, puer Aſcanius ? ſuperatne et veſcitur 
« aura ? 
0 Quem tibi jam Troja 
So in king Lear, Act II. 
4 Lear. No, you unnatural Rags, 


„ That 
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<< That all the world ——— 
waere e 


I mention theſe well-known places to introduce 
others leſs known. And here I beg leave to 
explain a paſſage in Horace, who uſes this figure 
with the utmoſt elegance in his ode to Galatea, 
Venus i is introduced jeſting on Europe, : 


Mox ubi lufit ſatis, — 
Divit irarum calidaegur rina gies \ 
3-18 Cum tibi inviſus en 2 4 


What then ? Why then treat this EL, crea- 
ture as cruelly or—as kindly as you pleaſe. 
*Tis an elegance not to be ſupplied in words. 
Immediately Venus begms ſoothing her vanity 
with" the ' dignity of her lover, and with her 
giving a name to a part of the world. Whe- 
ther any commentator has taken notice . of this 
beauty i in Horace, I don't know]: Dr. Bentley 
is at his old work, * 
taſte. : 


1 Hor. L. II. Od. 27. Iv Dr. would — di the 
paſſage, | Wa 20424 n O 
| Jan tibi id yus3us laceranda rediee © 


| 11 ps 1) Cornug taurus. 1 nt 9475; "= 7 
wat * * This 


dect 4% en SHAKESPEARE, 167 
This figure has a very near reſemblance to 
another. called by the Grecks, vd Nie, wag! 


orb, figure praeter expeftationem : when the 


ſentence is in ſome meaſure broken, or ſuſ- 
pended, and ſomewhat added otherwiſe than 
you expected. Ariſtophanes in Plut. . a6. 
Xp. i or gi. Tv i yaf i, 
Tughrales isi ei. — wein. 
Well, 7 ot conceal it from the for of all ny 
domeſtics ; 


I think the 19 be the mo — Saaten 
. fnave. 


Toa capt he cat have ae a 
the bonefe. | 


I come now Fee and ſhall cite a 
few places, which, as far as I find, have eſcaped 
notice, and on that account, have been mended 
or mangled. wit ke" 
 Inthe Merrry Wives of Windſor, Act II. 


Ford. Tho? Page be a ſecure fool, and ſtand 
Fr ſo firmly on his wife's—* Frailty ; yet I 
cannot put off my opinion ſo eaſily. He was 
going to ſay bonefy ; but corrects himſelf, and 
| ah do aur aft ; 
M adds 


. 
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adds unerpectedly, alt. 1 
nen Ae I. 


 Fraily, thy name is woman.” A 


This well pokengivesrpris0-th ande, 
PO PETIT Er: wha? „on 


In Othello, Act 1. | 


« Brab. Thou art a Villain. 
4 Lago. Thou art a— ſenator.” 


1 is added beyond expectation; any one 
would think Iago was going to call him as had 
names, eee ee, WE by the ſenator 


Firſt part of Henry IV. Act J. 


« Hatſd. -Revolted Mortimer! 


He neyer did fall off, my ſovereign. liege. | 
Rut by the chance of war To prove that War, 


BA... Needs no more but one Suse.“ 


this page ſhould be pointed but not a 161 
le altered. Hotſpur is going to ſpeak only 
not treaſon; but correct himſelf by a beautiful 


apoliopeſis. 
In Coriolanus, Act I. Menenius ſpeaking of 


Coriolanus, ** | 
bu — cc Where 


Seck 47 en BHAKESPRARE; © 161 
« Where is he wounded ? Val. T'th* ſuaulder. 


« and i'th' left arm; there will be large cicatrices 
« to ſhew the people, when he ſhall ſtand for 
« his place. He received in the repulſe of 

„ Taten ſeven Nun Fp bea. Men. One 
« Pth* neck, and two i th * 
nine that I Know.” | 
The old man, nn is mi- 
nutely particular: Seven wounds let me ſer; one 
in the neck, two in . 
there are mare ; there art nine that I know f. 


Io the Merchant of Venice. A& II. 


4 Tauntelot. 1 cannot get a ſervice, No! 1 
« have ne'er a tongue in my head! Well, If 
„any man in Italy have a fairer table, which 
1 doth offer to ſwear upon a book -I ſhall 
„ have good fortune; go to, here's a ſimple 
& line of life, &e. Launcelot ſpeaks this, laok- 
ing on his hand 1 [a fairer table which doth offer 
to ſwear upon a book,) for the hand muſt he un- 
covered when a perſon takes his oath on the Bi- 
ble. The break is eaſy to be ſupplied, and in- 
ſtances of the like nature frequently or. 


4 5 e n 


M 2 fa 


2 
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a In Macbeth n 


« Macb. To know 1 my deed twere e bel 
« not know myſelf.” . | 


. 
a u know myſelf. 910 


In Othello, Act v. 
« « Putout thelight, adrher—patout ce gt 


« If 1 quench thee, &c.“ 
bene ebend With u taper (not with a ſword, 
for he intended. all along to ftrangle his wife in 
her bed) and in the utmoſt agony of mind lays, 
: he has a cauſe for his cruelty, a cauſe not to be 
named to the chaſt ſtars : tis fit therefore Deſde- 
mona ſhould die. T. put out the light and then— 
ſtrangle her, he was going to fay : but this recalls 
a thouſand tender ideas in his troubled ſoul : he 
5 ſtops ſhort——1f I quench the taper, how eaſy tis 
0 reſtore its former light ; put, 6 eng, if 
dee e 1 1 | 


= SECT.. v. 


HAVE a in examining the vat 
rious corrections of critics, that if they had 
taken more care of commas and points, and had 
8 been 
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been kid font of their own whims and conceits, 
they might oftener have retrieved the author , 
— As trifling as this may: ap 
pear, yet triles ſhould not be always over- 
look d. Suppoſing ſome paſſages in Horace 
and Milton had been better pointed and leſi 
changed, would Dr. Bentley's editions have 
been leſs learned ? For inſtance, the lyric poet 
in ridicule of the vulgar opinion of the tranſmi· 
gration of ſouls; as well as to ſhew the inhutha- 
| nity of ſailors, feigns a dialogue between the 
ghoſt of Archytas and a mariner, who finds 
Archytas' body on the ſhore: The mariner 
tauntingly aſks him what availed all his aſtro- 
logy and geometry, fince he was to die * 
ſhortly ; [Monxiruxo: on this word | 
moſt of what follows] The ghoſt replies, „ O- 
cidit & Pelopis genitor, &c. What wonder, | 
fince demigods and heroes have died? Ay, anſwers © 
the mariner quickly, and your Pythagoras too, for, 
all bis ridiculous talk of the tranſmigration of ſouls, 


. Line e 
2 Tartara Panthoitlen, rr 
. takes him up with great gravity, 


© Tudice te, non ſordidus auctor 
Ln Ne 7 
— 1 Then 


— — —— — — Oo 
= 
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Then he goes on, letting him know how all man- 
kind muſt come to their long home by various 
ways; and gives his trade a touch of ſaryre, 
3 Exitio eſt avidis mare hautis. : 
Dr. Manley here by reading vitae deſitoys the 
Poinancy. However the inhuman failor leaves 
andy eee eee en e e ue 


treaties of Archytas. | 
Of all the odes in Hotace the thirteenth. of 


| the ſecond bbok ſeems to be Wilthen in the: cruel 


ſpirit. - It muſt be ſuppoſed to be uttered im. 
mediately, when he juſt eſcaped the fall of a 
tree: he ſcarcely INES FN 1 


. out this imprecation, 
- ede be Pt io, A 
* Quicunque primùm) et . 


* 


* Produxit, Arbos, &c. 
„ Ille venena colchica, 


Et quicquid uſquam contipitur nefas | 
« Tractavit. “ 


The ſentence is deſignedly embarraſſed, and the 


yerſes are broken; and run one into the other 


1 Mam, 8, nefufo re paſuit dit 
Quicunque primum, &c. 
E, quiegwid, *. "bo Dr, Danke comets 
* with 
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with. great art, Ils venens colebica er quicquid, 
&c. All is contrived to ſhew the hurry and con- 
fuſion of the poet. As ſoon as he gets breath; 
the firſt reflection is very natural upon the dan» 
e 


* Quid quilque vi. 333 
« Cautum eſt in horas. Navita Boſphorum 
« Poenus perhorreſcit z, neque ultra 
. «Coeca times? alinnde fats. * ; 2 


1 Bond ike this reading actin; {favs 
chorized by any book: for the wanſition, from 
the ſingular to the plural, is not only an ge- 
gant variety, but even the verſe ſeems to re- 
quite it. The poet next begins to think how 
near he was viſiting the regions below, àhdd ſee- 
ing his lyric friends; at che very mentioming of 
whotn; he ftarts out into enthuſiaſtic rapture, 
and forgets every "misfortune of human life. 
This is the true ſpirit and genius of lyris poetry. 
In the ſeventh epode a ſlight kenn ſets to 
right the following verſes, 
3 cara. 
F 
: My | 
| + Ay Ferntr wab | 
Religuit ofſe pelſe ani ride. 
* M4 „ Quibus 


, Terminus ſervet!) e 1. 
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Mp youth is fled, and my, blooming colour hun fore, 
ſalen me : ip iſe =, ee 
and pak. YE 


And ade phe; K 3 i pb n . 


* 
13) 2 - y 
- 
«4 


3+ 1 : $43 KOT; 


3, 2, Pi 1 
2 1 + Mail rerum 


| 22 


Tungite fata. 5 . 
And ye, O weird fifters, ever true in your prophe- 
tic verſes; (and, ob, m. a Halle period of theſe 
things preſerve what ye baus once 2 add 
n den to theſe dee ga. OE, 


5 TOE” 


Is time now. to, return to our dramatic. 


poet; and I ſhall here lay before the reader ſome. 


Quaibus verbis olim offenſus vir magnus Julius Scaliger, 
„Nuit, inquit, dicat colorem reliquifſe aſſa] non igitur debuit, 


' ® dicere ofa ami&a pelle, ſed religuiſſe pellem amicientem ofa... 


Nihil hac cenſura juſtius clariuſye dici poreſt,” So far 
Bentley's he'akers therefore the paſſage thus ; | TG 


C70 Fit juventas.; et werecundus color 1 8 N 
Reliquit ox a, pelle amicla lurida. 


3 Thus printed in Dr. Beniley's edition, | 


Veſſus veracet cecinifſe Partae, 
 Duocd ſemel dium STABIL1S PER AEVUM 
e . 
6 ie Is: + Jn 


do 
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few paſſages, where not a word is changed, but 


only the pointing ; and ſhall ſubmit to his judg- 
ment whether or no any further alteration is re- 


quired. 1 55 * 27555 1 05 1 
Io Meaſire for Meakure, ARTV, | 
Aug. But that her tender ſhame + 

« Will not prochim. againſt her maiden lo, 


How might ſhe tongue me ? e 
. dares her. No:: 3 
« For my authority. ans Sn He 

„ . 


+. But. it confounds the breather. 


Were it not for ber maiden modeſty, how might the 
Lady proclaim my guilt. ? Yet (you'll ſay) ſhe bat 
reaſon on ber fide, and that will make ber dare to da 


it, N win LEAN weight, 
&c. 


The Tuming of s Shrew, Aa 1 


4 Per. Such wind as ſcatters young men thro 
A the world, | 
To ſeek their fyrrunes farther than at home, 


Ie ele 
The old folio impreſſions read, yer Fugen dare: ber no = 
„Perhaps, dares her mote : i. e. Ales her voice : fright 
r Mr, Theobald, 5: '' 

N . Where | 
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Where ſmall experience grows. — — 
Signior Hortentio thus it ſtands with me, 

c“ Antonio my Father, cc. 10 erw 2 


1 
In Coriolanus. Act I. N 


39 
15 Fr, M 10h > 


G Mer. May wry ſame inflruments which 
profane, 150 mn n "-it7 3 
« EBT” next ah; whe Era ak te 
„ pets ſhall” 02 ant 2: | 
” eee dr cod ce 
« Be made all of falſe· fat d ſoothing. 
When feel grows foft as the Pataſite's filk, 


Let Him be made an overtute'for thi wats,” 


Marcus Coribtainus flys this r a flouriſh of 
drums and trumpets, and the acclatnations of 


the people: The whole diff of che pace 
. ed haycis. | %*} 


Which is thus copryRted in a late edigion, oP Ar 
we Where ſmall experience gow but in a hüt x 


Wal eule 


[ave this e Bie nee. Jo Hamlet ian 
art 05 3 to ks anger, ace Mad 208 oT ® 
« In rxw; Ophelia 
Do not believe\his'vows, for they are broken.“ 
n ene none col blo “ 
In K. Henry VITE. Ac IT. 0 een eden 
« Gent. TI tell you u ert? et wail 
n : « 


' 7 
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(if any) conſiſts in the laſt lde, * Tet Hin, 
&c.” Which he ſpeaks ſtriking his un up 
his heart : duft as the Grauimariany term ix. 
The editors. not eng: Er Ir 
teted the whiole,- Jod bas 5 tos 0 


8 ern ; TOR 8 1 
e IG. 
« Delr'd, more than conſtrain... * To lube, 


6 (If ot my freedom tis the main part) take 
-& No ftrifter render of ma, than my all. , 


not repem better un wie in y yoet 3 A d; more 
than conftraby*d. To make what ſatis faftion I ta 
for my offeucts, {if this be, '45\pinlly*1i5," e mis 
part n of my frotdom,) rake no Be, fr 
W e yan ene RIAL 8 


In Othello, A& 1. tau uin. ot os 


The Moor is Sh Bore i ct WV. 2.40 


10 Pesfini 


e eee 


La - . 4 — N vo -Fr7 » 3» 
10 Bite M farnfep 2k 47cm 2) 
IIA my freedom, 
* \ 4 + \ 
I . 


F © 


Mat ngen (ſays PoRtutinds in prifbn) / un ; 
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4174 1-5. © I therefore beg it not, Up 
«5. To pleaſe the palate of — 
Nor to comply with heat, (the youngeitt) 
* In my defunct and: proper ſatisfaction: 

But to be free and bounteous to her mind 


I don't beg it merely to pleaſe n appetite; nur to 
comply with luftful heat, (zohich are youthful affe8i- 
ent) in my own ani Rats ion, which ii, as it were 
defunt?, and proper to um age, being declined into 
pin rt "But beg it in. compliance to 
Dejdemond's mind. The word Zefun@ is not 
be taken ſtrictiy here as fignifying abſolutely 
dead; but almoſt ſo ;; or from the lat. defunus 
it might mean, diſcharged from youthful ap- 
petite, and proper to his age and character. 
So afterwards, Act II. Iago ſays, When the 
te blood is made dull with the act of ſport, 
« there ſhonuld be (again to inſlame it, and to 
give ſatiety a freſh appetite) lovelineſs in fa- 
<« your, ſympathy in years; manners and beau- 
* ties : all which the Moor is. defefive in.“ 
| Now if any alteration were to be propoſe 
inſtead of defunt? the propereſt word ſeem 
defett, 22 47d eie e don ab ets pair tf 1 


& In my aud proper ſatisfaction. 


e 91 
6 They read, fling. | 
<a! 1 x In 


CSS _— —— 
” : . 


«. Toipleals'th# pilite of my Appetit, 
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In which ſenſe the Latins uſe defaus ; nd tig 


well known how - frequently: in Shakeſpeare's 
time they made Latin words Engliſn. Tacitus 
in Annal. L. IV. c. 29.  Lentulus ſenectutis er- 
tremae, Tubero defecto ae And 3 


„ Wee tay: 


„ Dulci defelta air, carmina — 
„ Cantator eygnus funeris ipſe ſui,” _ 


Or what if, witha fighter variation fill, weread? 
| « therefore beg it not RA 2h 


* 


« Nor to comply with heat, (the young effects 
« In me defunct) and proper ſatisfaction? | 
* But to be free and bounteous to her mind. 


i. e. The youthful affeRons being in me deut. 
&c. N 


In K. John, A& L. — has 
been juſt knighted. 


« Phil. James Gurney, wilt thou give us leave 
« a while ? 


* Gurn, Good leave, good Philip. me] 
Phil. Philip, Sparrow, James. 
'Y ee anon Tl tell thee more.” 


- * = 
Mr. 


4 
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Mr. Pope thus explains it, Call me Philip? 
% Tou may as well call me ſparrow ; Philip 


, being a common name for a tame * ſparrow." 


Tis not to be wonder'd that Mr. Theobald 
ſhould turn à deaf ear to whatever Mr, Pope 
offers by way of criticiſm : he therefpre alters 
the place thus, Philip I ſpare me James. With- 
out changing a. word, why ſhould we not read, 
taking the whole in Mr. Pope's ſenſe ? 


6 Gum. Good leave, good Philip. 

« Phil. Philip? Sparrow James, 

« There's toys abroad anon I ll cell toe more v 
N 2 80 Nast iy hu poem inttled, The Sparrow and Dove: 


| 8. Tu 'd og n Futur Sparrew- Ne” 
Aol in the werke'of Q, Gafeoigne, En p. 285, Lond. 


nan, 587, 


| The praiſe of Philip Sparrow. 
D all the byrds that I doo know, 
* e e 44 | 


Se oat nt Hl» 


UT are there ö 


copies of Shakeſpeare ? Perhaps more than 
into any one hook, publiſhed ſince the invention 
of OY: But theſe errors may often be ac- 


counted 
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counted for, ——ͤ̃ 
will follow of courſe. 
3 
fleeting, but | likewiſe the manner of ſpelling 
thoſe words. is ſo very vague and indeterminate; 
that almoſt every one varies it according to his 
own whim and fancy. This is not only true of 
the caſe of the more polite languages of the 
Greeks and Romans. The ſpelling of Virgil 
differ d from that of Ennius ; and later Romans 
ventured to vary from even the! Auguſtan age: 
Nor were the * alterations leſs in the 
language: and every country followed their 
pronunciation, 2 
cordingly. * 2 Fly | 


1 Auguſtus himſelf tent gs, 
as appears in Suetonius's life of Aug. ſet. 88, 

2 Some letters were added by Epicharmus and Simonides. 
A ſpecimen of Ce ANIrE_ 


were written, is as follows ; 


MENIN AFAE THEA TNEAETAAEO AKHIAEOE = TY 
OAOMENEN HE MYPIAKHEOIE AATEA THEKEN © 
ITIOAAAE AMTHT HIMOE OIEYKHAE AIAL [IPOILANIEEN 
HEPOON AYTOE AE FEAOPIA TEYKHE. KYNEEZIN 
OIONOIZL TE HAZ Alo AE "TEABETO BOAR | | 
kk O AB TANPOTA ATALTEPEN” EPIEANTE 8 
ATPEAEE Th FANAKE' ANAPON KI aD — 


A 2 0 een 1 + Trop” 


7b 
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It may be proper, in order to aſcertain ſome 
readings in our author, juſt to obſerve, that in 
| the reign'of queen Elizabeth the ſcholars wrote 
auncient, taulk, chaunce, &c. keeping to the 


broader manner of pronunciation; and added a 


letter often to the end of words, as ſunne, reſt lit, 
&c. ſometimes to give them a ſtronger tone as, 
© tbo, 1 wer, mec, &c. the y they expreſſed by ie, 
as, ani, Jodie, &c. Tho' many other inſtances 


een n 


*.3 As ing s theſe obſervations may appear yet they 
are not to be too {lightly paſs'd over by our critic: 
is'a corrupted paſſage in Shakeſpeste, which may hence 
be more truly than hitherto, emed. 1 
| AQ IT, nnn 105 | 


« Danger knows full well * 
3h « That Calar is more dangerou;than He. | 
WI ARE two lions, Alter d in one day, 
And I the elder and more ; 


b -W. as ere 
Mr. Th, = very ingeniouſly © WI wars te les, 
&c. But my resding is nearer the traces of the original, and 
the ſtopping gives a greater propriety to the ſentence. Be- 
Lides accuracy is of the very eſſence of criticiſm, 


2 : | * 
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paid very little regard either ro etymology or 
pronunciation, or the peculiar genius of our 
language, all which ought to be conſidered. As 
to Shakeſpeare, he did not ſeem to take much 
care about the printing of thoſe plays, which 
were publiſhed in his life, but left it to the 
printers and players; and thoſe plays, which 
were publiſhed after his death, were liable to 
even more blunders. So that his ſpelling being 
often faulty, he ſhould thence be explained by 
ſome happy gueſſing or divining faculty. This 
ſeems one of the eaſieſt parts of criticiſm'; and 
what Engliſh reader thinks himſelf not maſter 
of ſo trifling a ſcience ? When he receives a 
letter from his friend, errors of this kind are no 
impediment to his reading: and the reaſon is, 
becauſe he generally knows his friend's drift and 
deſign, and accompanies him in his thoughts and 
expreſſions. And could we thus accompany the 
diviner poets and philoſophers, we ſhould com- 
mence criticks of courſe. However I will men- 
tion an inſtance or two of wrong ſpelling in out 
poet, and leave it to the reader to judge, whether 
ſuch TOY * pre been N 


in aner, AR Ill. in Mr Medes a 


1 301. * 
Hamlet. 
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e 
„ SE 

This realm diſmantled was Meds 
«Of Jove himſelf, ger nn nn, 

« A very, very Paddock. _ 
Hor. You might have rhim'd.” 


The old copies read, Paicock, W and 
Pajocte. Mr. Theobald ſubſtitutes Paddock, as 
neareſt! the traces of the corrupt ſpelling : Me. 
Pope, Peacock; (much nearer ſurely to Paicock, 
than Mr. Theobald's Paddock) thinking a fable 
is alluded to, of the birds chuſing a king, in- 

ſtead of the eagle, the peacock. And this read- 
ing of Mr. Pope's ſeems to me exceeding right, 


Hamlet, very elegantly alluding to the friend- 
ſhip between Pythias and his ſchool-fellow Da- 


man, calls Horatio, his ſchool-fellow, Damon 
' dear ; and ſays, this realm was diſmantled if 
Fave himſelf, (he does not fay of Jove's bird, 
but heightening the compliment to his father, 
of Fave himſelf,) and now reigns here, a very Pea- 
cock z, meer ſhew, but no worth and ſubſtante 
| Horatio anfwers, '£ _ 2 . i 
« You might 2 rhim'd : 
i. e. you might eee | 
A very, very Aſs.” 


I Rp | Now 
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Now Horatios reply would have loſt its pol 
„ had Hamlet called his uncle, a paddeck ; 
for ſurely a toad or * paddock is a much viler 
animal than an aſs. 
Again, in that well-known place where the 
ghoſt ſpeaks to Hamlet, nothing, as it ſeems to 
me, ſhould be altered but a trifling ſpelling ; 


6 Ge ee süden up 
« Unhouzzled, diſappointed, unaneal'd.” 


UxrovszL'p, i. e. not having received the 
Sax. hull, Lat. eile: to houſel, is to give 


4 Tue world is fill us'd is ſome parts of England : fron 


the Anglos. * Germ. padde. So in Macheth. 
Act I. 


« x; Witch. I come, I come Grimalkin. 
A familiar call: with the woice of a cat 
% 2 Witch. Padock calls. 
Another familiar calls with the oi of a todd. 


This Paſſage in Macbeth has not been rightly underſtood. 

5 Mr. Theobald has very rightly explain'd this paſſage : 
but why inſtead of diſanpointed he ſubſtitutes wnappointed, 
I can't find any reaſon ; nor does ke himſelf give any. In 
ſome editions, without any authority or critical ill, they 
have printed, | 


hatt wancinted, ae, 
E of Sa 
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the ſacrament to one on his death-bed * Aud 
Ortes ones a-year at leſt it is lawful to be bouſeled, 
Chaucer in the parſon's tale, p. 514. 


Spencer. B. 1. Cc. 12. fl. 3. 


4 His awn.two hiods, for ſuch a turn maſt fit, 
The houſling fire did kindle and provide, 
40 And holy water thercon ſprinkled wide.” | 


i. e. l Alluding to the an- 
cient * cuſtom of marriages, DisayeornTed, 
having \ miſſed of my appointment by the 
prieſt 3 not confeſſed and been abſolved. Ap- 
wiment is fo uſed in Meaſure for Meaſure, 
Act III. Your beſt appointment make with ſpeed ; 
i. e. what reconciliation for your ſins, what pe- 
nance is appointed you. UnanneiL'p, not 
having the laſt anneylynge, extreme unction: 
' aneled, anoyled, from the Lat. aleo inuus. This 
word I find uſed by Holingſhed, in the life of 
6 See Plutarch. In Qt. Reman. And hence Ovid is 
to be explained in Epiſt. XIII. 5. 9. a to 
Lynceus. | 
74 6h Me pater tous licet, QUEM NON ee wat," 


And Lib. II. Art. Amat. J. 597. 


« Ia viri captent {fi jam captanda Aer 7 
AQuos faciunt jaſtas ioxis et unda wiros.” 


E | K Joha 5 
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K. John ; ſpeaking of the interdiction laid on 
the King and this land by the Pope; he adds, 


It was not ſo ſtreit, for there were diverſe 
« places occupied with divine ſervice all that 
« time, by certeine priviledges purchaſed either 
then or before. Children were alſo chriſtened, 
« and men houſeled and annotled through all 
6 the land, except ſuch as were in the bill of 
« excommunication- by name expreſſed 1 
cannot here but admire the ignorance as well as 
boldneſs of thoſe eee 
J e 


89 9 * 4 „ 7 3 
. by „ * - & wi © 
| InOthelloy/ AB v. 1# 663.8 Ad 


« Pyerubb'd this young Quo almoſt ES fon 


And he grows angry. 


Tho is ſpeaking of Rollerigo, a quarreIfomeand 
lewd young fellow. Now of all birds a Quail 
is the moſt quarrelſome and lewd, a fit * 


of this rake. The Romans fought them as we 
1 Amor. L. II. eleg. VI. 


Baer coturnices inter ſua preelia vivunt. 


ln A and Cleopatra, Act II. Antony fays 
of Octavius, ' His quails ever beat mine. The 
ARCADE 1 this bird is mention'd by Xenophon 


N 3 | in 
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in his memoirs of Socrates, L. II. c. 1. O 
9 Aa iro Aahvuays, of6v fre OPTYTEE Glen 
week ru rde Snag Sud 17 Aridi 6 Ty mri 
ro Ah Oapopuares 26 tirdjugror TH on dug 
Nie, vet Ingoirgos ipriniuow 3 Are there 
not other creatures that by reaſon of their wanton- 
neſs, at quails and partridges, which thre* a lac 
o TO run to their call, void 
of all ſenſe of danger, and thus fall imo the per 
men I ſnares ? Hence it ſeems no bad etymology 
which ſome give of this word guar}, deriving it 
from the Greek a in alluſion to it's calling 
for it's mate. In Troilus and Creſſida, Act V. 
| young wanton wenches are metaphorically named 
| Therſites calls Agamemnon, An honeſt 
fellow and one that loves quails. The quail there- 
fore, male or female, is a juſt emblem of the 
followers of Venus in either ſex. But conſider- 
ing it too as a fighting bird, how properly is it 
apply'd to Roderigo, who fooliſhly followed 
Deſdemona, and at laſt, quarrelling with Cafſio, 
was killed in the fray? Can we doubt then, but 
that Shakeſpeare originally intended to write, 
« Pye rubb'd this young quail almoſt to PE, 
And he grows angry | 
He intended, I ſay, to write, ene 


ſpelt it, quale, and omitting the laſt letter, the 
— | 5 tranſcriber 


e 


Set, 6. en SALT EAA. 1563 
tranſcriber gave us a ſtrange kind of word, 
which ſome of the editors have alterd into 
knot and quad : the meaning of which words, as 
. is not in my power te 


bow wh * ? i $ 


6 Caeſar's or mine ?.. 


Sootbſayer. « Caefar's. Therefore, lu 
9 ſtay nat by his ſide. 


nme which Keeps 


|£ G28 „ thee) is bay 
. 
« Where Caeſar's is not. Bar ner ie thy 
* Become a an, = being gero. and 
therefore | 
© Ihe org eee 


e ee ee Un e 


dfeard. ke rate * 
c. 1. t. 19. 


« Apainſt nim Routly rant, as noo; Arran. 


'Tis often uſed by Shakeſpeare. Merry Wives 
of Windfor, AR III. Slend. I care not for that, 
N 4 8 but 
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but that 1 am affeard. Macbeth, Act IV. Wear. 
thou thy wrongs, His title is affeard. And elſe· 
where. There is indeed a paſſage in Spencer's 
Fairy Queen, B. V. c. 3. ſt. 22, That may 
ſeem to vindicate the received reading, which is 
as follows. 10 


O. 113 
4 for this ih which be puis bir. = 
1s not (F wager) r 
But ſome fair franion, fs for fich Re 
"he iy enced EIS: m_ 
Bi for fd N four, kit it for ſuch a * | 
ſon, ſuch, a, coward ; as perhaps ſome might 
think it ſhould be interpreted. But this place in 
R mee * 


2455 


Rut 1 5 fair Tramin 2 fb a e. 


But ſome looſe creature fit for ſuch a com 
nion. Fere is ſo uſed by Spencer and? Chaucer. 


So that Spencer and Shakeſpeare 1 
1 r 2 11 


1 


ö 7 A paſſage in Chaucer I would hence come: Ia the 
Ecologues of the Canterhary Tales, 7. 166. 
„ AMonke ther was fayr for the maitery, 
| el 
« / | ; 2 It 


\, 


Set; 6:7 0u-SHAKESPEARE.”) afg 
The ſtory. is taken from Plutarch 

in. his lie of Antony: Abgun mh, Tixym eib. 
aaprgderw Iran g pryiem, und Th; Kalrage; dh: 
Gelen. The. Latin tranſlator is wrong bere, 
rex is his Genius, ee pi 2 
Tos Aaiα⁰· Tov Tere ral Y 
inde: ge OP on” bxtive hal rand 


NOTEPOT yy x) ATENNEETEPOS. Plut. 


p. 930. E. Which paſſage ſtronly confirms 
emendation. The alluſion is to that belief of tl 


ancients, which Menander ſo finely expreſſes, % 
1 


. * A Monk ther was, e ed Ga. 


i. e. eee eee 
« ther for the Monkiſh profeſſion, [ſo aim is uſed by 
« the old writers ;] An outrider, Ac. i. e. one not confined 
40 to his cloyſter, but a rider abroad and a lover of hunt- 
« ing.” This word is wrongly ſpelt in B. Johnſon's S- 
| lent Woman, AR II. Se. V. “ Merge, Dear Lady; T 
«« am courtly, I tell you, and I muſt have mins eares ban, 
«« queted with pleaſant and wittie conferences, pretty girds, 
«« ſcoffs, and daliance in her, that I mean to chooſe for my 
« beahberre, read, bedfere."" 3. e. a bed-fellow : ſo play- 
ing fere, a play fellow, uſed by Chaucer, and by Beaumont 
CE TEES 
from the Danes, 


28 Pl 23 1 ; The 


186 n Book II. 


The pfiloſophiea meaning the emperor Marcus 
Amoninus lets us into. L. V. ſ. 27. 5 Aaipan 5, 


Wepore 6 Ze Winery of 
ant oy myths n 
learned Spencer. 2. c. 12. 4. | 


Thy in thet ploce hw Gim Ad call. Pt 
Wot: that gelgfial power, rn TOY. 
Of, life, aud generation of al!“ 4. 080 © 
That lives, peridiss, — 7; 
Who wondrous things cencerning our welfare, 
. 

Aud oft of ſeeret ills bids us beware : | | 


That is or SeLF ; who Ir. whom] Ih we & we 
IT cach dub in Wolf it well prev te. 
Thelane Bou dude Macbeth aan 


wo 202 There 6s. nave. Jut be 8 N 6 
Win bein 1 & foo; and under bim | 

My Gum d u old aae 

2 

Theſe pangges chit cement will het io a 

fine light that dialogue between Octavius and An- 

tony, in Julius.Caefar,, Act V. —— 


V 
if x « Ant 


fe « $i 


ect. 6. on SnAK TENA. ifs 

« Ant. Octavius, lead your battle ſoftly on. 
«© Upon the left hand of the even field. © 

„on. Upon the tight hand I keep ths the 
« left. 

e Ant. Wyss ven es the i. U 

1 Oct. I do not croſs you, but I ui ds ſo. 


Twas 2 common opinion likewiſe among the 
they were forſaken. by their. guardian Gods. 
How beautiful is this repreſented in Homer and 
tected the hero, deſerts him juſt before his ruin. 
Plutarch tells us in his life of Antony, that, be- 
fore he killed himſelf, a great noiſe of all man- 
ner of inſtruments was heard in the air, ſuch as 
was uſually made at the feaſts of Bacchus 3 it 
ſeemed to enter at one gate of the city, and, 
traverſing it quite through, to go out at the gate 
which the enemy lay before : chis ſignified, as 
*rwas interpreted, that Bacchus, his guardian 
God, had forſaken” him. This circumſtance 
our poet has introduced r Jer 7h 
patra, Act IV. 8 


«2. Sold. Peace, e 
0 . Sold. Ei 
f * 2. Sold. Hark ! 
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« x. Sold, Muſick i'th* air— "vs AF A 

<« 3. Sold. Under:the earth 

« It ſignes well, do's it not? 

4 2. Sold. No. 

4% 1. Sold. Peace, I ſay: 1 

« h the God Healer, who loved 
« Antony, | 8 5 

No leaves him.. 

Here is, Herrules, inſtead mates There 

was a tradition that the Antonies were deſcended 

from * Hercules, by a ſon of his called Anteon 

and of this deſcent Antony was not a little vain. 

This might be the reaſon why Shakeſpeare varied 

from Plutarch. But * Bacchus was his tutelary 

"Us and he made choice of him, perhaps, 


| 8 Antony was {o fand of this imaginary deſceat that he 
had a lion truck on his coin, in allofion to the Nemean 
lion of Hercules. Hence Cicero in his Epiſt. to Atticus X, 
1 . may be perhaps explain'd.—Tu Antonit Jeones pertimeſ 
cat, cave. Though the commentators give the paſſage a 
different turn. In Antony and Cleop. Act I, Cleopatra 
calls him, e bout 
AR. for, | 
Co The flirt of Neſſus h pon the A T5 
*« Alcides, thou mine anceſtor, thy rage. 


9 He was called the Nentor Batchai.  Auouoc; . eg. Plut, 
P- 944. A. and ſo Vellejus Paterculus," I. II. c. 82. and 
Seneca ſuaſor, JI. 1, | ” ATHKES $45 "Y 


* 
. * 1 6 
02 922 


4 


+ 
+ 


SeQ. 6. a, 


10 Nees b. PER 


following the example of his thaſter Julius 


Caeſar; who, had he not been killed, deſigned, 


as Suetonius informs us, Paribis inferre 

per Armeniam minorem, &c. OTIS 

tate Bacchus, who had formerly conquered theſe 
parts, taking him for his tutelary God. Which 
of Suetonius and the above comment 

will ſhew in no bad light, what Virgil in Ecl. 


V. N e We 


Julius Caeſar. | 


Daphuis & Armenias curru a 

es 
Inſtituit; Daphnis thiaſos inducere "-Z 
Er foliis, lentas intexert mollibus . 


Not oy heroes, but cities and ſtates had their 
tutelar deities, who removed likewiſe before 
their deſtruction. Virg. II. 351. 8 


Exceſſere omnes adytis arifes "Mit: * 
_ Dit, quibus inperium bee fteterat. 2 


What a fine turn has Milton given this in his f- 


Der n 


* e, Deos. | 
2 *qzy 
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r- u ?Till God at la, V 1 | 

Eid with their in hege, withdraw 

His {le 6 N among ks 1 quert 

_ Aoki elitr ad ay 
province is only criticiſm : to return therefore 
If the omiſſion of a ſingle letter occaſions ſuch 
confuſion in modern languages, what will it not 
doin the Greek and Latin? I will juſt mention an 
inſtance of this ſort. In Ovid. Amor, III. XII. 21. 


Per nos Scylla, patri canos furata capillos, 

«« Pube'premit rabidos inguinibuſque canes.” 
But ſome copies read caros, from which word a 
letter is omitted, and it ſhould nnn, 


Patri claros furata capillos. 


| For thus the hair of Niſus is deſeribed in Ovid 
Met. VIII, 8. | 


c — SPLENDIDUS oftro 
<& Inter honoratos medio de vertice canos 


« Canis inhacrebat, magni fidycia regni. | ; 
| Virg. Georg, I. 405. 
| = NAS I a de ante 


relates, that a voice was heard before the deſtruction of 


| Jeruſalem, ſuppoſed of the guardian Angels forſaking the 
Jewiſh temple : Let us depart hence. Klabajruper ili dhe /. 


Foleph, de bell, Jud. L. 7. Fe 


* 5 - WS: 7 


Seu 6. of SHAKESPEARR.”, 


I 
ie Egan en en hats 
Carmine PoxevasA 4 Nik. coma... Led a 
Ovid. art. amat. 1; x. i vs ee 9 e 
Fila Puxrvazcs N. furats . __ 


Here purpurevs capilles is exactly 8 
the above clarus capilles + i, e. ſplendid, ſhining 
bright, Se. At pany Us Is RR 
B. V. c. 10. ſt. 16. 


«6; The Morrow next appear'd amen, 


r eee, 


| that inſtead of caxes or cares, er \ 


a — Way CLAROS furata capilles. 


Again: Plutarch in the life of Caeſar, p.715. K. 
tells us that the Belgae, a people of old Gaul, 
were conquered by the Romans, and that they 
fought like cowards, AlxxpE aN ν . But 
Caeſar himſelf, from whom Plutarch has the 
ſtory, ſays quite otherwiſe, L. I c. X Ackr- 
TER in eo loco pugnatum gf. Heſtes impeditos no- 
ſtri in flumine aggreſſi, magnum eorum numerum oc- 
ciderunt: per eorum r rages Avpacis- 


N SIME 


— —<——_— 


Go _ — — —— 
. — a 2/6 2 9. ag MA 6 IO _ —— 


—U— — 


—— —ͤäů— — 
. ˙—˙ _ ov = eIrIPerom 
—— 


— 


FN 


truſting to his conjectures, wrote AIZXPAY, 


———— K 
. §— Ü 
* 
* 


| * | 
r 
81ME tranfire conantes, multitudine telorum repule- 
runt. Who can doubt then but ſome of the old 


eſt books having IZXPNE, a careleſs tranſcriber, 


whereas he ought to have written IZXYPQS, a 
letter only being negligently omitted: 2 


| &ymrapion, audarifſime, acriter pracliantes. By 


this, which ſcarce-deſerves the name of an alte- 
ration in words, but a very great one as to 
the ſenſe, both." Plutarch and Caeſer are recon- 
ciled. | 41 #.013F4 
- 12 In the ſame liſe, p. 718, A. Plutarch attributes that to 
the twelfth legion, which Caeſar gives to the tenth. Cae- 
far ſays, L. II. c. xxvi. T. Labienus, caftris boftium potitus 


| of ex-loco ſuperiore, gur res in ndfirit caftrir gererentur, con- 


Spicgtar, DECIMAM /LEGLONEM ſubfidie noftris mifit. But 
between 3»Jizaleor and vd Jixalor, how flight is the change? 
Again to-feconcile Plutarch to himſelf, in Julius Caeſar, in- 


. Read of Brutus Albinus we muſt read Trebonius, for it was 


he detained Antony without, whillt they aſſaſinated Caeſar 
in the Senate. 80 Plutarch relates the ſtory in the life 
of Brutus, and Cicero in his ſecond Philippic ; cam in- 

rorficeretur Caeſar, tum te à Txzn0N10 ron 00 
Shakeſpeare in Jul. Cel. Act III. & 


Cail. He Go ated een Brutus, 
Fo N * 


8 


o 7 
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SECA ] ]¾M od 


N tranſtribing not only ſingle letters are 

omitted, but aften parts of words, and 
ſometimes whole werds. A letter ia omitted in 
the following paſſage of Spencer. Ry | 
Queen, Bu. C. 1. fe. 43. I 


Hider (quath be) me Archimags Saur 
He that the tub born ſprites can wiſely tame, 
He bids thee to him ſend, for his intent, © 


. A fit falſe dream, that can delude the omen 


SENT, 
read, he Ae fn, ie. of treated, nd 
to ſhame. A word commonly uſed by Spen- 
cer; and by our poet, in Hamlet, A& III. 


Ham. How in my words oever the be. 


And ds remarkable that this word was wrongly a 
ſpelt in Troilus and Creſſida. Act IL where 


Agamemnop ſays of Achilles, 
N Wit * He ſbent our Meſſengers. 


es ſeendan, confundere, dedecotmte, Germ. 
ſcheandan. A frhand probrum. Anglo-S. ſcaude, Perhaps 
originally, from the Greek cus, . Tp 


0 F ths 


© I 
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So Mr. Theobald very ny reſtored it; 
the paſſage before being, 

. He ſent our Meſſengers.” 

A letter, where the word began rk 
was formerly deſignedly omitted, that the tran- 
ſcriber might afterwards add it with ſome kind 
of ornament. My very learned and worthy friend 
Dr. Taylor has, in his Lefiones Lyfrace, given 
many inſtances of theſe kind of omiſſions. To 
this cauſe twas owing chat in | miny editions of 


Horace we read, 


<« Unxere matres Iliae addifium feris | 
. * Alitibus 2 a bomicidam HeAtorem,” 


Inſtead of, 
« Luxere Matres, &c." 


Which reading Dr. Bentley has proved to be 
true, beyond all doubt-; but the original blun- 
der he has not accounted for : Unxere being a 
tranſeriber's conjecture, when his copy had Uvere. 
There is till remaining the very fame kind of 
blunder in Virgil; viz. Ardentes for Candentes, 

who knows not how minutely the Roman fol- 
lows the Grecian- poet, who tells us that the 
horſes of "Rheſus were whiter than ſnow ? Aev- 


r II. . * 437. And ſo they are 
I | deſcribed 


Y 
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 deſetibed- by Euripides in his Rheſus. - Theſe | 
horſes Diomed and Ulyſſes carried of, 


* AzDznTF9que avertit equos intaſtra, En. I. 46. 


ARDzNTRs i is a general epithet, a ſort of botch- 


ing in poetry; CANDENTES is proper and pecu- 
liar, having its ſanction from Homer. Should 
we change then the context without further au- 


tharity ? 1 think not, unleſs perhaps Servius 


will de anſwerable for the alteration; for An- 
DENTES is explained Candidos et veloces : which 
ſeems as if in ſome copy he found it, 


CANDENTESque avertit equos in caftra. 


i. e. Ct 
In other copies, 

' ARDENTESQue averti- * in caſtra. 
i. e. veloces, generoſos. 


But let us now return to our author. 483 
| ſeems to have been omitted in K. Lear. Ack III. 


« From France there comes a power 
* Into this ſcatter'd kingdom ; who already 
*« Wile in our negligence, have ſecret ſea 
66 In ſome of our beſt ports.” | 


Ie ſcems originally to have. been ſea! : * have 
« ſecret ſeat, i.e, we ſecretly , lodged: 


8 118 O 2 | So 
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So in Macbeth. Act I. „ This caftle hath 4 
« pleaſant feat.” i. e. is pleaſantly ſituated. Or 


ps ſea is only a wrong ſpelling for ee; 
8 Latin word ſedes: which is uſed by 


. 13. 1. 32. 


| An Cartage ſet hir ſe. 

i. e. her ſee, reſidence. The word is ſtill 1 re- 
tained in uſe, as, a Biſhop's ſee, &c. Chaucer 
too uſes it in the Monkes tale. 263. 


At Babilon was his ſoveraine ſe.” © 
In the Twelfth Night. A&I 


O Spirit of Love, how quick and freſh, art 
thou a 
That, notwithſtanding thy capacity + | 
* Receiveth as the ſea, nought enters there, 

« Of what validity and pitch ſoe' er, 

« But falls into abatement and low price, 
Even in a minute. So full of ſhapes is fancy 
6. That it alone is high fantaſtical, 
A letter only is omitted, and we ſhould read 
It's fancy, viz. of Love. 

- +, Sir Taby. Fig, that you ſay ſo! he plays 


_ © th' violdegambo, and ſpeaks three or. four 
6? Q languages 
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«* languages word for word without book, and 
40 hath al the good gifts of nature. Mar. He 
16 hath, indeed, ALMOST natural.” | 


Tis very plain it ſhould be, aL, uber aue 
The fame blunder we meet with in B a 
Silent Woman. Act IV. Sc. J. N 


« Cler. But all women are not to be taken 
© ALWAYS. 

&* Try, Tis true. N ee 

* T7 all fiſhes.” 


U 


n dee and wemaſt 


reſtore it 8 above, ALL ways. The whole 
paſſage is plainly tranſlated from Ovid's art of 
Love, near the end of the firſt Book. 


"SO A&V. Sc. IV. 


« Meſſenger. I met a courier, ons mine an- 
4 cient friend; 


« Who, though ingeneral part we were oppos'd, 
« Yet our old love made « particular force, 


<< And made us {peak like friends. 


'Tis very plain a Giſt light that the true read- 
ing is, >» | 
« Lanet a courier, ONCE mine ancient friend.“ 


O 3 4 I will 
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I will now give ſome inſtances of parts of 
words omitted through the haſt or Ph 
of tranſcribing, and ae > POR ek 

Milton, ie 
« Tur paths and Wen coube not bor our 


« joint hands 
« Will keep from wilderneſs with WA ix. 240 


We muſt read with the firſt edition, 


« Tarxsz paths and bowers, &c.” | dilate | 
Which adds not a little to the beauty of the 
In [Shakeſpeare's Timon. Act IV. 


Io is ſpeaking to the den Courrelang, 


«6 Crack the lawyer's voice, 
That he may never more falſe title plead, 
Che « Nt ſound his quillets ſhrilly. D 4 
FA 0 Flamen, 

That Scolds againſt the * of Hen, 
by And not believes himſelf.” . * 


Read, Hoknee, i. e. make hacks: for to be 
hoary claims reverence : this:not only the poets, 


2 Hoar the Flamen that scovs,} He never could 


mean, Give the Flamen the hoary Leproſy that ſcolds— 
Haan in this ſenſe is ſo ambiguous that the conſtruction 


bardly admits it, and dhe oppoſition plainly requires the 
twink th 6 
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but the Scripture teaches us, Levit. xix. 32. 
Thou ſhalt” riſe up before the noARY head.“ 
Add to. this, that HoaxksE een | 
as oppoſed to ScoLDs. . 


"In Ki Foxes A v. 


1% Lear. Ha! Gonerill-1 hab 88 
6 flattered me when the rain came to wet 
me There I found em Go to, they 
are not Men o' their words; they told me 


* I was every thing; Yoke Ln p@ age 
„proof. 


Read, they are not Won 0 their words. © 


pon [lathe Tempe, 


« Ten conſciences, chat bend 'ewixt me and 
Milan 


cu be they and mel, ver they mole 
We muſt read, 
| Diſcandy'd be thy, and melt er u 


Dikand'd. l. g. diflolved. Diſcandy and melt 
are uſed as ſynonomous terms in der and 
Cleopatra, Act V. 


„ © Wratha 


: w 


one a Book Il. 
„ Tie hbeare nn” 


0 „ "That pesseld meat vel t when (gave 


Their wiſhes, do ih, IN 
On bloſſoming Caeſar. . 


By the bye, n URLS EY i The 
hearts that pannelPd me at heels? And how juſtly 
has Mr. Thebbald flung it out of the cbutett? 
rr 


en expredſion, ee + doubt. 


« The hearts. | 
« That pantler'd me # heels.” | IN 


Now *tis contrary to all rules of eite to co coin 
a word fox an wothdr, Which word, ſuppoſing i 


to have. been the author's own, would appear 
Far fetched and improper. In Hes ca 


3 In this ſecond edition I thought once to ſtrike out this 


| Reiſs, Mente 1 un porkindes SinkeFeare's words 


ought not ta be changed. Who is ſs whacquttinted with 
Our author as to he ignbrant of his vague and licentioas 
uſe of metaphors ; his ſporting (as it were) with the mean- 
ing of words ?—The alluſion here, licentious © it is, ic ta 
the pannel of a wainſcot. But hear the poet himſelf in As 


you Meet. A IN. „ Yap. This fellow will but horn 


« you together, as they join wainscor.” 80 that by 
25+ eam vb planet's me dr ful, be means whe Bakkts 
that y01n e, uni vbemfelves v0 me, N This might 
have been lengthened into a fimile, hut be chooſes to e. 
fenen 
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fore we ſhould ſeek for cemedy from che authter 


ſelf ; Ye bl 
ITY A 


40 Will Do es 
6 128 outltv*d'the eagle, page ty Beels 
* And ſkip When thou pom it uut? 


Pa WAX gy ts 
verſes torreft, © 9 


4 The hearts | 
* That pay? 2 me it the heel, euer 
** Their wiſhes, Sc“ . 


Ant 


ebe le inthe Tempe The 
ue to be, furr'd in ſcanſion, thus: 


Dine un and met e, 


Urn 


The printers thought the verſe too lug. an 
gave it, 


* . 


- 13 


cand. they l, 
Bat, is that which is groum into a con- 
Gency, as ſome ſorts of confeftionaty ware : 
Fr. cindy. Ital. candire. Hence uſed for" con- 
geal'd, fixt as in a froſt. 80 in Tin. 


with 666, Sc. 
* ted ork CANDIED: _ 
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u dee eee own word. 


"x bare feen inftahces. of whole "wards 
omitted. As, in Milton, B B. VI. 681. 


4 * gon in whoſe face imvi is be | 
« Viſbly, what by deity I am. 


Ie, ſhould be Ly inujfible : 70 AOPATON, nay 
Zexziv. Coloſſ. i. 13. Who is the image of 
ce the invifible God. er 365. 


In whoſe conſpicuous ount'qance, the 


t out cloud ,. , 


* Made viſible, th almighty Tithe. Primes,” 


A negative particle has ip Gut of a paſſage in 
Shakeſpeare, which might be as well owing to 
the ignorance. of the metre, as. to haſty tran» 

ſcribing. In Othello. Act III. 


. yo 
Fig ne I 17900832: 0310, 91 DP 


2 1 Let him command, Ai Zig 
% And to obey ſhall be in me _ 
* What bl66dy bußlneſb ever. 


ac ges W dt end) engt 
ſtrangely inverted. What contradiction is that, is bebald 
inviſible? He muſt have! def ved it thun; but blats and 
5 confounded iti: > geg 

Son, in whoſe Face is _—_ 8 


mi 1 nous iy Deity Pr. Bentley, - 
Q (Aur ae 


er 33 


Set. 7. — 203 


The ſenſe plainly requires, wh 42 
5 46 dase ſlit in monomeric 
Þ King Lex: A&L Mach 4 1 1214 


4 Ingratitude! thou e e fiend, | 
More hideous when thou thew'ſt thee. in 3 
„„ | 

Than the ſea-monſter.” 09 29 


Read, cc Than !th' ſea-monſter.” Meaning 
the river-horſe; Hippopotamus ; the . hiero- - 
giyphical ſymbol of impiety and ingratitude. | 
5 And n Theobald rene ich gre 
variation, 
« Nor, to obey, fall be in me remorſe.” 


How came the tranſcriber to change nor into and ?, but to 
omit a particle in haſty writing, or to overlook it in print- 
ing, is no unuſual miſtake. CY OW" : 
the paſſage, — 
And to obey, ſhall be in me. Remerd 
* What bloody buſineſs erer. 


To endeavour gravely to ſet aſide ſuch a correAion as this, 


is paying it too great a complement. 

6 *The River-horſe ſignified, Murder, impudence, 

* yiolence and injuſtice z for they ſay that he killeth his 

* fire, and raritherh hs any dam. n 

F N | 
In 


204 deck n 
In Macbeth. Act J. 
Lady Macbeth reading a letter, bo "RM re- 

| « ferred me to the coming on of time, with, 

« Hail King that ſhalt be! Tis very plainitſheulg 

be, Hail King that ſhalt be hereafter ! for this 

word ſhe uſes emphatically, when ſhe greet 

Macbeth at firſt meeting him, 


Greater than both by ve A 
* AFTER 2 
Being the words of the Witeh, 
« AL Matt, Macbeth, tha b x a 


I 4 
7 . " * 
* 


* HEREAFTER.” 


. 


In cynbelne A4. l. 


ehe Odifloyal hug 

« That ſhouldſt repair my you, W 
G many] „ mr! | 
80 A year's age on me.” | * 


eres for ie ie pl th 
author's ſenſe, | 5 | 
1 A 100 
For the word, yore, ab Angie: & Gearwe: always igni- 
hes ready, briſt, eager. gearwian, parare, preparare. 80 
6 


2 


„ 


gect. 7. an BuaKePRAAR. 2035 
The word which I have placed between two 
hooks was very judiciouſly reſtored by the Ox. 
ford Editor. 

In a Midfummer's Night's Dream. Act V. 
« Merry and tragical ? tedious and brief? 
« That is hot ice, and wondrous ſtrange ſnow, 
The verſe, as well as. os leads us to the 
true reading, 

« That is hot ice, and* wondrous ſtrange black 
14 ſnow.“ 


in K Henry VIII A U. 


« Ame. In God's will, better 
« She ne'er had known Fre 
| « temporal, | 
| « Yer 
the Twelfth Night. Ac III. Be yare in thy preperatian,” 
The very meaſure too points out the excellency of this 
correction, for a word is plainly wanting, © 


ON. That ſhouldft repair my youth, thou heapſt.” 


e is here wad e an intentive. panicle; for 
very, &c. So Spencer in the deſcription of Exvy, 


And wept chat cauſe of weeping none he had, 
10 But when he heard of harm, be wened <vondros: glad.” 


Ovid went before Spencer, and has expreſſed the ſame 
thought elegantly. Met. II. 796. « Vixque 
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. Jet if * that guarrel, fortune do divorce 
It from the bearer, tis a ſuff rance pagung 
« As ſoul and body's ſewring“ “ 


A word omitted and another corrupted has oc- 
caſion d this place to be miſunderſtood. It 
ſeems to me the alluſion is to matrimony, The 
Queen was married, as it were to Pov; and if 
-  Vixque tenet lacrymas, quia nil lacrymabile cernit 
And above y. 778. 

* Riſus abeſt, niſl quem vin movere dolores.” 

9 Tet if that quarrel } The ſenſe is ſomewhat obſcure, 
and uncertain here. Either quarrel muſt be underſtood me- 
taphorically to ſignify a ſhaft, a dart z as it is uſed by Chau- 
cer ; and as, among the French they ſay, un quarreau 


&arbalete, an arrow peculiar for the croſs bow: or we 
muſt read, as Mr. Warburton has confeQured } 


« Yet if that quarr'lous Fortune 


And Shakeſpeare, I remember, ſomewhere uſes this ex- 
preſſion 47 quarr Ious as a Weaxel. Mr. Theobald. 


Ter if that quarrel.] 
vet if that quarr'ler Fortune.” 8 Ox. Editor. 
r ed . 


quarrel or arrow, from her ſtriking ſo deep and ſuddenly. 
 Quarrel was a large arrow ſo called. Thus Fair fax 


——Twang'd the i outflew the guarrel long. Mr. W. 


mn, 5D * ©» 


$88 on-SuarterrAne,) 20 
ſhe and Pome ſhould quarrel, and ForxTonz 
divorces them, *tis a ſuff rance panging as ſoul 


and body's ſev ring. The very ſame alluſion 
we have in the beginning of this play, 


Men might ſay, _. 

SEM this time Pome was ſingle, but now 
« mity'd. 

« To one above itſelf.” 


The paſſage therefore mention'd above ] would 


thus read. 
& Ame. In God's will, . 


She ne'er had known Pomp; though't. be 


„ temporal, 
« Yet if they quarrel, and Fortune do dives 
« It from the bearer, tis a ſuff rance panging 
« As ſoul and body's W 


SECT. VIII. 


T: any one will conſider how nearly alike 
in ſound the following words are, Wreake, 
Wreakleſs, Reckleſs, Rack, Wrack, &c. and at 
the ſame time that the meaning of ſome of theſe 
wards. is ſcarcely aſcertain'd and fixed, he will 
not wonder that hence ſome. confuſion ſhould 
neceſſarily ariſe. . I will examine ſome paſſages 
in which theſe words are uſed. - In 


77 | 


H 


— — .—— . —j 7 —ä—ä—ͤ 
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o Coriolanus, ARIV. 


Cor. If thou haſt 
a0 A heart of wreake in thee, thou wilt revenge 


« Thine own particular wrongs.” 


i. e. any reſentment, revenge. A Saxon worg 
uſed by Chaucer and Spencer. 


In Coriolanus, Act tn. 
Cor. You grave but wreekl/s ſenators. 


1. e. without any notions of revenge or refent- 
ment. But if the context be examined, you'll 
plainly perceive it ſhould be, reckleſs, i, e. 


thoughtleſs, 


In Hamlet, Act I. 


% Whilſt like a puft En mall libertine. 
« Himſelf the primroſe path of dalliance treads, 


And recks not his own reed.” 
i. e. And minds not bis own doctrine: From the 


Sax. Neoc. cura, recan, (unars. © | { 5 
I As you like it, Act II. | 1 
* Corin. My maſter is of churliſh diſpoſition, 
And littleoreats to find the way to heaven. 


1 Ab Angio-8. rerreteas, neg#yenr. And thus I found, 
. — dh legal 
aig £2 | : | Read, 


- 
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Read, recks, i. e. takes care: little recks, little 


In the Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act IV. 
« Egl. Recking as little what betideth me.” 2 
i. e. reckoning, regarding. So Milton II, go. 
Of God, or Hell, or worſe, 

Hie reck d not. pes 5 

IX, 173. Let it; 124 45 


I the Third part of Henty VI. A Il. 


“Rich. Three gltous ſus, cen on a pe. 
« fetſun; 
Not ſeparate with the racking clotids, © 


0, os Jeet pare Cong RR” 


I once red, wracking clouds : Met. tofling them 
like waves of the ſea, and, as it were, ſhip- 
wracking them. From the Greek word gew, 
ſito, frango'; comes to break, and to. wracke, 
For the letters hand tv are prefixed to words by 
e the &, 
| Lind e 
2 Buſtach; p- 228. neee 1 agg 15 Ws «pc 
wixa 4 rt e ixn 4 vd x, do gd - Na 4. 7. *. 
See too Pauſunias p. 149. d, ads, Bay. And Heſychius, | 
in B. Be[S-. i HN vt. x. v. N. Iuſtances in 
Gu un P Engliſh = 
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and the digamma F. nn 
expreſſion: II, 182. „ 


« The ſport and-prey of racking whirhrinds” 
Our Author in Hamlet, Act II. ll 
« The rack ſtand ill.” ate 


In Antony and Cleopatra, Act w. | 
“ That which is now a horſe, &c. The rack 


« diſlimns.“ 
Milton in Par. regia, | Iv, 451. 
& T heard the rack, 


2 As Earth and ſky would mingle.” 


Douglaſs in his tranſlation of Virgil dels! it a: | 


and reik : the gloſſary thus explains it: Kak, 


<« a miſt or fog, or rain, Scot. and Ang. Bor. 


« Rack, or Nauk a AS. Racu, Cimbris 
Englith'6f the B prefixed, FRA Dꝛamble: $4900, 


site, to break : Wade, a hulke or bulkbe: vai, a 


bꝛamler: ya/ewn, a buſh 2. rutilar, habt: &c. Con- 
cerning the Tol. digamma ſee Dionys. Antiq. p. 16. 


Inſtances from hence of the W are vg, Fudge, 


water: Aibng, Fang, weather : Obes. Fer-, wine: 
Eero, Five, Wok i Sr, Fal, tu wound, Hinwita, 
whannping : , [in Plaut. & Terence] 21%, whiſt, a game 
| e e &c. &c. 


7 : 


= 


ſ 
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„ Rockla, Seis, unde, buner. Avg. Bot. the 
« rack rides, i. e. aimbus vento pellitar : * 
« ris omen ſerenioris.” 

Again, to packe, is to torture and torment : 
from the Teutonic Racken, Anglo-Sax. 'Raecan, 
extendere, à Gr.-<gllaw, or pie, frangere. And 
hence the inſtrument of puniſhment is named a 
rack : or from rex oc, rota poenalis, quid in 
quaeſtionzhus et ſontibus torquendis utebuntur : the 
r omitted, as in the Latin word, rota.” 


In Hamlet, Act II. e 
lia, 
| « I fear'd he trifled, 
* And meant to track thee.” . 


Read, rack thee, i. e. vex and grieve thee. 80 a 
Milton in Par. regained, III, 203. hs 
« To whom the tempter inly rack'd reply'd.” 


Again in Coriolanus, Act V. 


„ Men, A pair of Tribunes, db e 
« for Rome, 
« To make coals cheap.” 2 


i. e. 


; "That bave rack for Rome) „ We ſhould read reck'd, 
* e. been careful, provident for. In this infinuation of 
their only minding wrifles, be ſatiriaes them for their in- 
2 which was like to end in the ruin 
: Ps , . « .of 


- 


_ n rene _— we > >> 4% 
9 


« of their country.” The Oxford Editor ſeeing nothing 
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i. e. have ſtretched things to the utmoſt, took 
all the vile meaſures poſſible 3 and all for meer 
In Much Adoe about Nothing, 40 5 "A 
« Friar. Being lack*d and loſt, - 

«, Wu then we fund abe value.” - 

i. e. over-ſtretch its value. So we ſay, to rack 


a tenant, and rack rent, &c. when i it is ſtrain d 
to the utmoſt. 


In the Tempeſt, the word hs another ig: 
cation, Rs _ 


© The great globe itſelf _ 
« Yea, 4 which it inhabits ſhall dilihive * | 


And like this inſubſtantial pageant * faded 


" F e ee pt: 83 * 
A 67 of i. e. 


e 


oboe 
\ - 5 *<% 


45 un fack'd fair be. Me, w. 
| ie "Hani Ae. f 


w 


rr 
Fe 2.1. e e fl. 18. 9 2 ; 
e eee 
3. * „ 1 
| | LE 


9 
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i. e. no track, or path. So uſed in the northern 
parts; a Graec. Troy. rotae veſtigium; item, 
via ſemita, unde a track et abjecta lit. t. a rack. 
The learned gloffary at che end of Douglaſs's 
tranſlation of Virgil, has Raik, ſwift pace, 
« much way. Thus Scot. we ſay, a long raik, 
* i. e. a great journey: to raik home, i. e. go 
„ home ſpeedily. Rakand, Scot. raking, mak- 
ing much way, going at large: ab as Recth, . 
1 incedit, retone, recone, confeſtim, cito, 
To bring it nearer to its original wadere, Spencer ſpells it 
with a b. B. 3. c. 9. ſt. 20. | 

22 I 


SECT. IX. 


I is «common expreſo i the weſtern 
counties to call an ill-natured, ſour per- 
for VINN1D: For vinewed, vinowed, Vinny or 
vinew (the word is variouſly written) ſignifies | 
mouldy. In Troilus and Creſſida, Act II. Ajax 
ſpeaks to Therſites, bon vinnidft lenven, i. e. 
thou moſt mouldy ſour dough. Let this phraſe 
be tranſplanted from the veſt · into Kent, and 
"ting 1 pronounce. it, ann So 
| «At that 

1 Mr. Theobald reads, you wnwihnd "NOPE 0. 
r ou unſalted haven.” MEPs the tree reading | 
2 RIDE, Ab 


{ 
| 
: 
4 
2 
r4 
[ 
: 
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that it ſeems to me twas ſome Kentiſh perſon 
tranſcriber, who-could not bring his mouth to 
pronounce the V conſonant ; as tis remarkable 
the Kentiſh men cannot at this day. And this 
accounts for many of the Latin words, which 
begin with V, being turned into w, as Vidas 
widua, Widow ; Ventus, wentus, Wind ; Val. 


um, Wallum, Wall, Via, Wia, Way, &c. 


In the fame play, Act V. Therſites is called by 
Achilles, thou cruſty * batch of nature, i. e. thou 
cruſty batch of bread of nature's baking : the 
very ſame ludicrous image, as when elſewhere 
he is nick-named, from his deformity, Cobloaf. 


The word Leaves above-mentioned is a ſcriptu- 


ral ef Leaven is ſour and ſalted dough, 
red to ferment a whole maſs and to give it 


à reliſh: and in R 
Meaſure, Act 1. 


Ab Angle-S. fynig, Aale Wockteres © Finnan fordes, 


urig mocidus, putridus, fnxiger el, lardum forti- 


„dum. Idem Anglo Saxpnibus Hi apud Somner. et 

« Benſon. et inde Huigean muceſſere. Unde niſi a Gr. 
* ww; ſordes “' This word I met with in Nu. 

garia, printed an. W. b. XIx. fol. 162. e eee 

vide and vefiped ; bie paniz carigſa off vetuſtate ata: 

Which each e abe den. 
2 Mr Theob, [ubſtingtes,"ebou crafy botch of nature. 


\ 7 
4 - 
1 — 
* * on 
—- 
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Duke. Come no more eva/ion : 5 
2 and ere chi 
Proceded to you, e ta 


i. e. before hand 3 and ah Ss 
as they prepare leaven. But in Scripture tis fi- 
gurately uſed for the phariſaical doctrines and 
manners, being like leaven, of a ſour,. corrupt- 
ing and infectious nature: ſo the Apoſtle; à lit- 
tle leaves leaveneth the lump, 1 Cor. v. 6, This 
. 
beline, N. 

Ts So thou, Poſthumus, . 
« Wilt v2 the leaven to all proper men; 
3 

From thy great fail. 
i. e. will infect and corrupt their ea 


like ſour dough that leaveneth the whole maſs, 
and will render them ſuſpected. The laſt line 


would read, | 
* From thy great fall. 5 


e eee 
ral; and more agreeable to our author's manner. 
So in a ſimilar place. K. Henry V. Act II. 
And thus thy fa/ hath left a kind of blot, 
« To „ the beſt, en- 


66 dyed . — 
60 With 


2 


» » 
ak + 
* 


is pointed out, the hint may eaſily be improved. 
n che firſt pare of Henry. Vl. AR v. 


. Stern 
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With ſome ſuſpicion,” I will weep for thee : 


« For this revolt of thine, methinks is like 
Another. fall of man.” | 


And in Meaſure for Meaſure. Act II. 
% Aug. 'Tis one thing to be tempted, Eſcalus, 


« Another thing to fall. 


| Shakeſpeare was a great rhe of dal 
tnres, and from the bold figures and metaphors - 
he found there enriched” his own elſewhere un- 
matched ideas. If a paſſage or two of this ſort 


% You ſpeedy helpers, that are ſubſtitutes 
60 Under dhe lordly monarch of tbe Nerd. * 


e monarch of the North, i. e. Satan. 1 al 
mößon to Iſaiah xiv, 13. W 
mount 


8 


Aen. Hehjchios, See 


3 r 


« Sevitiam, et vires, iramque, —.— minaces, 
L «« Admovique preces, quarum me dedecet alan? 
.  Apta mihi vis en. 


N 1 


8 Sap 
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mount of the congregation in the files of thenor'Ta. 
Jer. i, 16. Out ef the NORTH an evil ſhall break 
forth, &c. iv, 1. Evil appeareth. out of ile 
NORTH,” Hence Milton, V, 668. K 


| « "Where w#poffefs 
T7 1 ler Eye 
And B. V, 754. | 


« A levarh inco the limits of the North. 2 
« They came; and Satan to his royal ſeat 
« Fig on AR, &c." | — Wo © * . 


In Meaſure ya Meaſure, AR II. 
% Claud. Ay, but to die, and go ve ſnow noe 


« w 
„ To he in cold obſtrudion;/and to bt 
« This ſenſible warm motion to become 


N | 


„„ 
1 Sollicito manes, totumque tremotibus orbem.”” 


4 This reading is 


 aftnal poſſeſſion of delight, is the Idea intended to be raiſed 


by the Poet ; and this the e n. | 


$6.11, -364 9% 


* ee wine | . 
They 


Jo 


is undoubtedly right; its being capable 
g of delight; or its formerly being delighted ; not the 
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To bathe in fiery floods, or to reſidle 
In thrilling regions of thick · ribbꝰd ite, 
« To be impriſon'd in the viewleſs winds © 
« And blown with reſtleſs violence round about 
«© The pendant world ; or to be worſe than worſt 
« Of thoſe, thatlawleſs and incertain thoughts, 

Imagine howling ;—*tis too horrible?“ 
Milton has ſomething very like this, B. Il, "ol 
. Thither by harpy-footcd furies bra 

on At certain revolutions all the damn'd 
« Are, brought ; and fee by turns EY 


change 
« Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more 
fierce! X 


From beds of raging fire to ſtarye in ice 

«© Their ſoft ethereal warmth, c,. *. 

"Hichbgs 4s his comment on Matt. X, 28, writes, 

' Duplicem eſſe gebennam, nimirum ignis et frigeris in 

J pleniſſime Tegimus. viz, Job xxiv, 19. But 
Es nn mn Rs B. II, 180. 

"> ** 2 40 While 


| The) ber with axes the fee wind.— Sell it bot beg 
vine? *Tis not what bow is, but what its proper natute 
_ "required, or heretofore was—wine Meretofore * 
d what the poet means. 6 
5 So Bede on Mat. c. xxiv. Ne dicit illie oe fl 


— i exprimit, 75 
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ap „ While we perhaps, 13 
5 * 

« Caught in a fiery tempeſt ſhall be hurl'd 

Each on his rock tranfix*d,, the ſport and 


4c 


Prey Wc. 
„ Of racking whirhyinds, &c.” 4 7 


Theſe paſſages of Shakeſpeare and Milton will 
bear compariſon with what Virgil has written of 
the ment of the damned from Plato's 
P and, from the verſes of Orplieus, who 
brought theſe doctrines from Aegypt. That 


ye „ 


| „er ebend bis cfg dich of Job's o 
dered by the ancient interpreter, Ad calorem ignic tranfit ab 
ahn niviem. Mr. Whiſton tells us that the Comets are fo 
many Hells, which in their trajeftories carry the damned 
into the confines of the Sun ; [To Barbe in fiery floods] and 
then return with them beyond the orb of Saturn. a» 
fn thrilling regions of thick yibbed ice. very poetically 
imagined by a grave Divine f 


\ 


6 And from hence Empedocles in Phitarch's Ik i 


Ofiris ; which I ſhall cite from the late learned editor, and 


his tranſlation. n. @no) d. dba TH; N 


Aaiperas &r a ay ilapaſhiouss % n 
Aldiper pb vg 6g. 4¹. wii lord. vo 
He. I bet Ta; ar Tam & EE AYTAE 
H. d, + 7 be. plan d © 
e it be., Ain, me U . 

I. g bm en 


>, 
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2% violence round about the pendant world, tbe 
5 a my 121 . 8 is more 

n= Poetica 


arte 3 edle "Irs 5 Saba, «2h, 755 aal ore 
x&/gav rat Aπναννντει It was moreover the opinion 
« of Empedecles, that theſe Genii are obnoxious to puniſh. 


ment for whatever offences al may commit, for what · 


OY ever rrimes they may be guil 


A 0 ©, 28 REF 
The ſes again toffes them upon land, | 
re 
The ſun returns them to the whirling air : | 
. r 


« 'till having undergone the deſtin'd puniſtiment, and 
thereby become pure, they are again placed in their pri- 
.« mitive ſituation, in that region where nature originally 
[© defigned them. I cannot help propoſing a correction 
of theſe verſes of Empedocles ; inſtead of EZ ArrAx, moſt 
of the editions have EF AYOIE ; which with a trifling 
' calteration 1 would read EZ ANQOE. 80 that EZ AYTAE 
. And 28 ek. 


' 1-445 e aft wack eben, by OO 
 Onleior bac dae. From. 5. 7. 1 
Avrag imi HT OE Ad emwivlale, 1 


8o Homer as cited by the Scholiaſt, and Lueretius: I, 899. 
at; 2 — Os. 


From whence Horace. Epod. XVII | 


7 N en. 17 


* 
* 


* 


WT. of 


> >, x 
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poetical than Virgil's v, Inaues ſaſpenſae ad ven- 
10s. Beſide St. Hierome in his comment on the 
epiſtle to the E mentions it as the opi: 
nion of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian divines, that 
evil ſpirits have their reſidence in the ſpace be- 
tween the firmament and the earth; to which 
Jewiſh opinion St. Paul alludes, calling Satan 
the prince of the air. This is ſufficient for a 


poet to — ION | 


ſuch opinions. 2599 
5 ide Winters Tate, Act v. ; 
. Mer. You Gods, look down, ab, © 


| 10 And from your ſacred vials pour your men”. 


4c Upon my daughter's head. 


If Homer's copies have not this expreſion now, we may 
perhaps thank Ariſtarchus for r 
tious Of the liks ggtuce. 

7 Virgil's expreflion- is literally from Orplucs, whats © 
Virgil has minutely followed in his deſcription-of the 
Agyptian initiation, as the Author of the life of Sethos 


+d X 
* 1 11 


learnedly informs. . In the three trials of Fire, Water 


« and Air, are plainly diſcovered the three purification . 
4 the Souls of Men were to go thro” before they returned 
to life ; which the greateſt of the Latin poets borrowed 


-« from him [viz Orpheus) in the fixth book of his ZEneid ; 


Infe@tum eluitur ſechis, aud. exuritur igni not to omit the 
40 circumſtance of ſuſpenſion in the agitated air, or in the 


* F wot Abe | 
„ ne 4.1% Iſaiah 
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Iſaiah xlv, 8. Drop down; ye Heavens, from 
* above, and let the ſlcies pour down righteouſ· 
' 6..nefs.?* Revell xvi, 1. And I heard a great 
voice out, of the temple, ſaying to the ſeven 
« Angels, Go your ways and pour out the vials 
arr ys e Rs ee EY 


IK. Henry V. Aa I. . 


« „esd ee e . Agel 0 came, 
« And whipt th oroding Adam om ef 


According to the * Scripture expreſſion, ie oli 
Adam, or the old Man, waar dvigurog, ſigni- \ 
fies Man in his unregenerated or gentile ſtate: 
Ge lo , ee and 
chriſtian ſtate. 


Ia Troilus and Gia A V. 


Froun an, you. Heavens 4 aur. rage 
-.« with ſpeed! _ | > tha 
« Sit, Gods, upon your thrones'and * fi 
- © ar Troy! 3 


— * ##/ e | 
: WU vg x 1 wy, 
AA 7. Pu) *7 * a a 


i er Ron VI, 4 Epheſ. IV, 22, Colo, Ut, 9 
; cee 
„in one ling, and to /milg in the other : and, as if he had 
not talked nonſenſe enough, after having made them do 
* and undo, RO OT OT e 
(iS; 17 « line 


\ 


f E ²˙ A I EC Fw . . ,, 
** ak ALL a 5 ; 7 he * 4 


1 
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« I ſay, at once let your brief plagues he mercy, 
« And linger not our ſure deſtruction on. 


'Tis plain our poet had the pſalmiſt 1 in view. 
« He that dwelleth in heaven ſhall laugh them 
© to ſcorn : the Lord ſhall have them in de- 
« rifion.” Pl. ii, 4. « The Lord ſhall 

hin e den for he hath on hat day 


« coming,” Pf. wf. FN Hence W 


V, 4 
e 100 Peas thou thy e 
« Juſtly haſt in derifion, and ſecure et 


* Laughſt at their vain defigns, and tumules 
* vain.” niki 
And before in B. II, 191. + 


| « He from heaven's height, © © 
All theſs our motions wan fees and dere 
1 


in the abovedeited paſſage thn bares the 


Miniſters of the Gods to execute their venge- 


ance, and they are bid to frown an; but the 
Gods themſelves ſmile at Troy ; they nr ahi 
in derifion, for they ſee it's day is coming." 


« line be begs them to be ſpeedy and brief and difpach 
them at once. We ſhould Wee 1 


thus, 
« Sit Gods apon yout throne, % , 
I ſay, at once, Wannen Mr, W. 


* lu 


44 
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In King John. Act III. 7 194 $3449 9 | 

Cui. Nay nber! turn this day out of the 

185 cel, Ane e 
<« This day « of 83 EY perjury :\ 
, Or if it muſt ſtand ſtil, Kc.) A 


Inallufion to Job in, 3. « Let the day periſh, 
&c.“ And y. 6. Let it not be joined unto 


6 the days of che year, let it not come into the 
& number of the months,” It ſeems likewiſe 
that Shakeſpeare had ſtrongly the character and 
hiſtory of Job in view, when he made Othello 
pour forth the following moſt patherical com- 
Plaint. 
« Had it pleas'd Heaven 

40 Jo try me with affliction, had he rain d 
r of ſores and ſnames on my bare head, 

'd me in poverty to the very lips, 
eo ac ans fey per}, 
t. I ſhould have found in r of 29 87 


ne een 73 
' * ia ng Liar, Act v. | 


= Hy ha pars 6, tall bring a n En 
„ heav'n, s 
.« And re gn hens, iu fe. 


' wang \ e 8 | | 
SSA — . . . 
1 | | Alluding 


reer, ts > > 22 
3 * N ag ae el. On 
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Seng, en SuarBipBARE,) 221 
Alluding to the ſcriptural account of Samſon's 


tying foxes, two and two together by the tail, 


and faſtening a firebrand to the cord, thus let 
F 
Philiſtines. Judges xv, 4. | | 


In the ſecond part of K. enry IV. aarv. 
« And therefore will he wipe bis ” 3 clean. 


In Hamlet, Act I. . 


« Yea from the tableiof, my memory 
« Pll wipe away all trivial fond records.” wt 


10 The Pugillares or table books of the ancients were 
made of ſmall leaves of wood, ivory, or ſkins, and co- 
vered over with wax. To which Shakeſpeare alludes in 
Timon. Act I. „ d 

%% My free drift - tag 
« Halts not particular, n moves tl, 
In a wide ſea of wax.“ | 1 


Theſe verſes are put in the mouth of a trifling poet. 
They conſiſted ſometimes of two, three, five or more pages, 
and thence were called duplicer, triplices, quintuplices, and 
multiplices : and by the Greeks Malo, ryan, &c. 
The inſtrument, with which they wrote, they called fi/ur ; 
at firſt made of iron, but afterwards that was forbidden at 
Rome, and they uſed ftyles of bone: it was ſharp at one 
end to cut the letters, and flat at the other to deface them: 
from whence the phraſe,” fyhum wertere.—— Tast in 
Shakeſpeare's.time ſignified a pocket book, * Hamlet, My 
tables: meet it is I ſet it down.” | 
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beart. 80 Aeſchylus in ſuppl. 167. Abi Qui. 
kes ra ian AH. I adviſe thee to keep my 
words written on the tables of thy memory. And 
in Prometh. 788. iyſpdPer Wile Proj, which 
Mr, Theobald has cited. Ad hoy the words 
n Act I. 


. . * Kind Gentlemen, your pains 
cc Are regiſtred where every day I tum 
The leaf to read them.“ 
Mein Þn def i bees to which he 
points. | / 1 


- 1 80555 Act IV. 


« If to preſerve this ve for my Lord.” 
1 Theſſ. i iv, 4. To poſſeſs his veſſel in ſanZtifcation. 


+ © In Macbeth. A8 II. A 


— Pu rancors in tbe veel of wy peace. 
So Luger. 4 139. 


| Tandem . atque in oqdew vaſe uur. 


1 


nn Cymbelne, A& I. 


4 Fe Bas: 'mongſt men, me- Hed Gol, 


Wes . V There 


7 R * 


2 
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There is no leſs learning than elegance in this 


expreſſion. The Greeks call theſe deſcended Gods, 
KATAIBATAZ, and Jupiter was peculiarly wor- 
ſhipped as ſuch, as more frequently deſcending 
in thunder and lightning to puniſh guilty mor · 
tals: amongſt whoſe titles and inſcriptions you 
frequently meet with, AIOE een 


In k. Henry v. Act Il. 


10 Ad therefore in fierce tempel en ub Pond 
In thunder, and in earthquake, like a Jove. “ 
Agreeable to this opinion Paul and Barnabas 
were thought by the people of Lycaonia to be 
deſcended Gods. Oi 980i oporabivles avbpuros „ KA- 


TEBHLAN * alricd. 


wo fn The cloud-capt towers, the gorge- | 
; ous palaces, 


* ſolemn temples, the great globe itſelf, 


«* Yea, all, which it inherit, ſhall diſſolve.” 

11 Ads xiv, 2. And here give me leave to ſet in a better 
light a paſſage in the diſcourſes of Epictetus. L. I. c. 29. 
"Avlpur®+ adgory xvgi@- d ifs, N Nd Gd, & 
n xy w- inn, xogs Tran, aN we Th Kalenga, x) 
Hey ens ee dra: N wile Tyre EAOH, gad oy 


arglos, iy) N rare peda, I de 1 iniynura rhe © 


xuguor, ac ö arte; Man is not the maſter of man, but 
, life and death, pleaſure and pain ; for, exclufroe of theſe, 
K * bring 


a 


4 
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This is exactly from Scripture. Pet. ep. 2. iti; 10. 
FoLxric — AYOHEONTAI: and y. 11. rn 3% 
wailw ATOMENN. Seeing then that all theſe 


things ſhall be D1880LVED.: and Y. 12. Ougasel 


wupipurrc: AYOHEONTAI S roixtia xavituive TH- 
KETAI. The beavens being on fire ſhall be bis- 
SOLVED, and the elements ſhall melt with fervent 


| heat. Iſaiah xxxiv, 4. And all the hoſt of bea- 


0 


« 0 Caeſar, and you Gall ſee bow 1 my tran- 


ven ſhall be DISSOLVED: TAKHEONTAI dg % 
ova atis rdy B. XX. WP» 

The ſcripture uſes frequently k. HAND, 3 
and might : and the HAND or Gop N his 
bout and ee 


In K. Henry V. Act I. 


%, “Let us deliver - 48 
& * Our Puiſſance | into the hand of God.” 15 


— 4 


* 


„ quillity.: but when he, with theſe, comes like A DB $CENDED 
„ GOD in thunder and lightening, and I too fear ſuch things 
« as theſe; what do I, but, like a fugitive flave, recogniſe 


i maſter ?''. Nor can 1 'paſs over another of the like 
nature in Homer. II. . 668. Jupiter ſpeaks to Apollo, 


E. dls , pb Oedt, . — 
2 Lan it BIN Lagr odo. 


Ei age nunc, dilecte Phaebe, rs n pur ga 
Profectus & telorum acer vs ſublatum Sarpedanem. 


* 


| 85 >» p * 
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In Macbeth, Act II. 41 2 
« In the great Fand ef Sock 1 Mud 


And in other paſſages. Pindar Ol. 10. 28. has 
the lame expreſſion, S ov ers. In the 
Ajax of Sophocles * bel ſignifies power and 
0 * J. 130. ” 


*n eig! eus. 


j. e. 2 acroiding to the i interpretation of 
the ſcholiaſt. | 
| And 


This is the Latin tranſlation; but prefrctus, is jejune and 
poor, in compariſon to the force of the Greek ; 3 
diſcending as a god. 

12 This word in Scripture is applied to Beaſts. Genix, 5. f 
« And ſurely your blood of your lives will I require: at 
the HAND of every beaſt will I require it; and at the 
« hand of man, at ET ee e e W's 
require the life of man.“ Pſalm xxii, 20. Deliver 
« my ſoul from the ſword: my darling * the * 


| 66 [Heb. from,THE HAND] of the dog.“ 


Spencer. B. I. C. 3. ft. 20. 


IE Him kooteth not reſiſt, nor ſuccour call | 
His bleeding heart is in the venger's nano, 
Who ſtraight him rent in thouſand pieces ſmall 
And quite diſmembred hath. | 
The word is here uſed in in primary ignifcatin, wr fem 


the ol Lads, bends, i, e. capio, unde prubendo, &c,' comes 
* 2 3 Band. 


226 Critical Obſervations Book II. 
And thus the verſe, as it ſeems to me, in Ho- 
mer Il. 4. ſhould be underſtood. 


ol oye vfl Aouueie Baguas XEIPAL diu. 
Nor will be refrain the violent force and ſtrengtb of 
ey an ans obs &c. the common tranſlation is, 
* Neque bie prius d pate graves manus ahſtiuebit, 
Which has neither the ſenſe nor beauty of the 
former interpretation. 

In the Tempeſt, Act 1. | 
* To mus upon the ſharp wind of the north,” 
1 Wld richer read, | 
60 To ride upon the ſharp wind of the north.” 


hand. ind ben Has: nba. is, Mankies for Men 
| ſure. AQIV. 


« The generous and graveſt Citizens 
Have nur the gates, and ver near upon = 
* The Duke is entring. 


I. e. have laid hold on, bir d, c. Hence an adroit perſon 
who can turn his hand to every thing, is call'd a heady or 
handy mane Chancer in the Miller's tale 278. p. N 


Prey. 

So lovith ſhe this Hende Nicholas, 

That Abſolon may blow the hulk Ranks, © 
x. hendy Nicholas, | 


80 


. . +: 


7 oo 
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So before Ariel ſpeaking to Proſpero, * 
% All hail, R hail! I 


come 
« To r Bet to fly. a 
f « To ſwim, a to ride, - & 
' On the curl'd clouds.” 1 
The ſame image he Fre tothe water 


« Fran. lese et th frges der im 
Aud ride upon their backs.” : 


This is the ſcripture expreſſion, Ts ti 
to ride upon the wind, Job xxx. 22. The Lord 
rideth an the fevift cloud, I. xix. 1. Extol him that" 
rideth upow the beavens, Pf. Ixviii. 4. . 


: " 


120 1 WN 
40 In whirlwind. , * | y a 
13 And fo did Harare bafowe bigs F N # 
Per ficulas equitavit undas rn. 9 
Eurip, in Pai J. 219. 455 r k 
2e ane m eros . 
9 3 l 
Ip " 
».” 4 > af © : - 


NN 
2 


—— robe”. = 


1 ; p * \ : . — 4 Ws * - * * 4282 - — * pe * 
. er BEE GAR PP , 
; - » * * PX . = . — 7 6 . 
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And again, X, 475. 
Force g « to ride 
« Th! untrattable abyſs.” 
And Il, 930- wh ; 


« As in a cloudy chair ende rides 
* Audacious. ” 


And Shakeſpeare bimſelf in Macbeth, A IV: 
Infected be the air whereon they ride. 
Bur perhaps that expreſſion of the pſalmiſt, civ. 


7. Who walketh upon the wings of the wind : will 
vindicate Shakeſ peare in ſaying, 


4 Towiyapon the hath wind ef che de- 


"Tis certain that Sir William Davenant and Ms. 


Dryden did not underſtand this paſſage, for in 


their alteration of this play, they chang'd it thus, 
** To run againſt the ſharp wind of the north,” 
14 To ride the Abyſs ? If he rode it ſurely he could 


"Ak not toil ſo much, as he talks on. But the author gave it, 


«+ FJorc'd to 11 
« Th untratable A. 
* Arrias teigft dias. Dr. Bender. 


* 
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"SECT. . 


HE ar oſten change the dr 
words, if they happen, which may often 
be the caſe, not to underſtand them) into others 
more frequently uſed. Some few inſtances of 
ſuch changes I ſhall here give. Mr. Theobald 
has very learnedly proved that Shakeſpeare uſes 
the word vation, in the ſame” ſenſe as Cicero 
does, for idea, conception of things, &c. Me- 
thinks he ſhould have alter'd ſome other par 
ſages : as in Julius Caeſar, Act III. 


« Yet in the number, I do know but one, 
« That unaſſailable holds on his rank. | 
“ Unſhak'd of motion.” | 


Read, UyſbaPd of notion. i. e. auimi ef propofti 


ſenax. 


In AlPs well that ends well, Act II. 

« 2, Lord. The reaſons of our ſtate I cannot 

3 yield, | 
« But "Et a common and an outward man, 
10 That the great figure of a council frames 
By ſelf unable motion.” 

. 1 See his note in Antony and Cleopatra, yl. 6. p 244 
and in Othello. vol. 7. 7 34.7 R 


5 Read, 
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Read, notion, i. e. rom fas. own. idee and 
conception of things. fog 
The ſame word I would reflore to Bü 
B. II, 151. 
| « Who would loſe. ; 

4 Tho? full of pain, this intellectual being 
1 'Thoſe tboughts that wander thro* eternity; 
To periſh, rather, ſwallow'd up and loft 
reren, 
Devoid of ſenſe and motion ? © 


Read, notion, i. e. devoid of dl eil and i. 
ternal ſenſe. 


In Mich Adoe about Nothiag, A& III. 


% Pedro. L aill ante ball on erde 
* for his company; for from the crown of his 
head to the ſoale of his foot, he is all mirth 
he hath twice or thrice cut Cupid's bow- 
„ 1 Who, ſays he, would be annihilated; loſe his intel- 
ectual being and all his thoughts? Morion therefore is 
« an improper word here, that's no part, of thought, nor 
| « abſtrated has any excellence init Tam perſuaded, he 

% , W. | 
| Dir lat and tert. 5 i 
„ Deprived of our faculties, to. perceive nod to! aft” 
Dr, Bentley. A printer might eafily e a. for 
pation + W 5 


. Va 7 - « ftring, 


& 1 
N i 


a 8 


1» 
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2 and the little ene dare not 
10 ſhoot at him.” 


1 ſcarce doubt but Shakeſpeare wrote e, 
MAN, i. e. a page pas. arge 
ſeeming too hard for the printer, he tranſlated 
this little urchin into a HAN MAN, a character 
no way belonging to him; but the other highly - 
ſo, as well . 
his being a attendant of his mother Ve- 
nus. r | 
Night's Dream, Act II. 


I do bur bg « le changing bey. 


To be my HENGHMAN. 


Cupid is thus charafterized in Loves Labou 


loſt. AR II. 


6 This ee whining, purblind, way» 
% ward boy, 

3 Jvxro's bur du, Dan 
„ Cupid? _ i 


Now one ſtroke of the pen ill erto rights this 
intricate paſſage : 


This Stonion ba 5 * Dan 
vs Cupid,” 


232 Critical: Obſervations Book II. 
Perhaps this place and ſome few others of this 
play were touched by Shakeſpeare's hand; for 
I cannot perſuade myſelf that the play is alto- 
gether his own; and he intended to complement 
Signior Fulio Romano, Raphael's moſt renowned 
Scholar, who drew Cupid in the Character of « 
Giant-dwarf. This great artiſt our poet men- 
| tions in The Winter's Tale. Act V. That 
i «* rare Italian maſter _ Romano, who had he 
"4 himſelf eternity, and could put breath into 
4e his works, would beguile Nature of her CF 
“tom, ſo perfectly he is her ape. a 


In Troilus and Crefida. Act I. an k 


5 65 They fay be is a very Ma vnn 8s. N 
$I K Pry vs 


As plauſible as this reading appears, it ens to 
me originally to eome from the corrector of 
the preſs. For our poet I imagine made uſe of 
Chaucer's expreſſion, from whom he borrowed 
ſo many circumſtances in this play. 4 


Among theſe othir folke was Crefeida, - 
„In Widowe's habite black: but nathleſs 

„ Right as our firſt lettir is now an 1 * 

In beaute firſt ſo ſtode the ai makeleſs.” 


. 4 F 
" - N 
+ . * * And 
4 A : 
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And in'the Teſtimene of Creſcide: 1. 23. 


n 


O faire Creſeide the floure and A 15 * 
ce Of Troie and Greece. 1 17 2 


Douglaſs in his rem voy, 1 PER 
52. i. e. as the: gloſſary explains it, an extraor- 
dinary or incomparable perſon, like the letter A 
by itſelf, which has the firſt place in the-alpha- - 
bets of almoſt all languages. ee 
thus read in Shakeſpeare, 


They ſay he is a very AEAN SR 
And ſtands alone“ 


In the Comedy of Errors Act J. 


abe. Five ſummers have I ſpent unten 
ten $457 Greece, | Foote 
2. Roaming den tho! the bounds of 
% AfA, 

And coaſting homewar, came to 

„ Epheſus: 
Hopeleſs to find, yet Joth to leave 

« unſought, 
« Or that, or any plac char harbours 


„ men.“ 4 f 
Twetider Mr: Theobeld did not ſee the nonſenſe 
of this place. How could he ſpend five ſummets 


» * 
„ ry in 
7 of 1 : 


© 
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in Greece, roaming thro' the bounds of Aſia? 
What a voyage too is here mentioned—roam- 
ing thro the bounds of Aſia! Tis trifling to 
dwell on refuting ſuch abſurdities. The paſſage 
is tranſlated from the Menzchmi of Plautus, 
Hic annus ſextus, pol quam rei buic operam damn. 
ros, Hiſpanos, Maſlienſes, Illarios, _ 
* Mare ſuperum amne, Greciamgue exoticam, 
« Oraſque TTraLIcas ones, ac 1 _ 
« Sumus circumvedi.”” 


Who does not ſee . 

r e of 

Irary? * p 
ne the bounds of Ir au. 


Thus all is eaſy and natural, and agreeable to 
the original. - eee 
un So Ovid, 


lala nam tellus Gracia magns fuit : 


Which I mention as a comment on this place of 
Thats Bc dur pane, 8 85 


In King Lear, A II. 


Edg. Fraterretto calls me and tells me.that 
* er e e FOrv5 darkneſs.” 


editors, 
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Nero was a fidler in hell, as Rabelais tells us, 
B. 2. c. 30. And Trajan was an angler. Shake - 
ſpeare was a reader of Rabelais, as may be proved 


from many imitations of him ; and here plainly 


he has that facetious Frenchman in his view. 
Trajan might have this office given him in hell, 
not only becauſe he was a perſecutor of the 
Chriſtians, but as he was a great drinker, and 
that he might have liquor enough in the next 
world, he was made a fiſherman-: Rabelais has 
as trifling reaſons as this, for many of his wit- 
ticiſms : but whatever was Rabelais' reaſon is 


that ſo good a prince as Trajan ſhould have 
ſuch a vile employment, ſubſtituted Nero in his 
room, without any ſenſe or alluſion as: all. 


From Rabelais therefore zhe paſſage ſhould 


be thus corrected, Trajan is an angler in the 

lake of darkneſs. Fes ene . nenn 

think, with any propriety, Mee 
Nero is a fuller in the lake of dirkneſs 


1 cannot paſs over a moſt true correction, 
printed in the Oxford edition, of a faulty paſſage 
in Antony and Cleopatra, Act III. Which was 


originally corrupted ee oe kirtt 


another queſtion : this however was not Nero's 
office. But the players and editors, not willing 


« Cleop. 


ys 


— — — — — 


— — —— — — — 
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Cleop. What ſhall we do, e 
| Eno. Think, and die.“ | 


Drink and die; This emendation 11 an 

true. Tis ſpoken by * Enobarbus, in alluſion 
to the ſociety of the ZYNATIOGANOTMENOL, 
mention'd in Plutarch, p. 949. D. The hint was 
taken from a comedy of Diphilus, mention'd 


a, \ 


by Terence in his prologue to the Adelphi, 


% SYNATIOONHEKONTEZ Diphili comoedia ſt 


-, og Fam pres Plautus bow Sager 


21 


2 ds eee eee 
in ancient books: I will mention one in thoſe 


ee, eee ee 


f 
* = T 1h 7870 8 uA Te ny) n Mae, 
One ANHP dakag! [7 NU privy. * 


a oldies int of n wa A Er 
which the tranſcriber 3 


den 4 4 89 7 babes i ty Rope x,0u0s phy. 


0125 
80 ia. A0 1, Where the ſoothſayertyhiting their for 
tunes, and they are made to ſpeak ſomething foreboding 
their dean ; ; Enobarbus lays, 

Mine, and mot of our fortunes tonight ban be v 
„ in 
o 0 This 
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This was an expreſſion that Tyrtaeus was fond 

of, and he repeats it again, | 
A vic d da ptriru, 2 
 Eingapehiis il , Ne oder da, 

8) Hakdt, Sanding firm, one leg A before 
the other : tbe legs being ſevered and ſet aſunger, 


each from the other. 3 
from Homer, II. W. 438. 


q AH iure in, eee, pers, 
E ad. 


. Ee due, 
cruribus fans : and the ſcholiaſt interprets by 
xe gc. Which interpretation Milton follows: 
« Hand firm, for in his look defiance lours.“ 
Notwithſtanding Tyrtacus borrowed this from 
Homer, yet by laying ſo much ſtreſs on this po- 
ſure of fighting, and by his often repeating it, 
3 Par, L. IV, 873. Milton, in this wholegpilode, keeps 
cloſe to his maſter Homer, who ſends out Ulyſſes and Dio- 


. . K. 


. II. X. 533. n pl, 


ww eee 
O friends ! I bear the'triad of nimble fit, Y. 866. 

obern eo pile Kt, br I, ede, A. N =: $46. © 
He ſcarce bad ended when theſe two approathd. y. $74. 


— 
> 


8 —— „* 
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Plato in his firſt bock of laws makes no ſeruple 
of calling it Tyrtaeus own expreſſion,” Alabk dis 
3 id x; pate, ies d vob eu & v9: wokiuy 
(Peddu Toglar@r) wiv Hu νον tied wilpnraaes. 
« Therearemany mercenaries, who firmly ſtand- 


cc ing their ground with one foot holdly advanc - 


<< ed before the other, (fat ſo Tyrtaeus expreſſes 


it) would n Mo: 


| S2 . XI. * „ 
OTHING is more common . 
words to be tranſpoſed in writing, 


and to change their places. This has happen d 
re aer e h e 


th. Profs. eee 
with child, PT 1 7 
1c en Sailors o --©j 


e ih, e e 


Servant. 


8 reader will 1 tis to the 


whole drift of this. diſcourſe, and to the charac- 
ter of the perſon ſpeaking, as well ax the perſon 


PORN . nne 
Y 2. N «  — Thou 
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Thou my Servant, - 
« As thou teporeſt thyſelf; was then her Slave.” 


— of  int(politiori is is Meare 
for Meaſure. Act III. 


« Js. This outwatd(inted a "IP 
E ee 
« Nips youth Fe held; ad follies doth 

„ emmew, - 
* As falcon doth the fow, is 
eee ; 
en e e peaches "— | 


How much better thus, „ 
His ronḧ within being caſt, he 15 appear 
= A turn as deep as hell. 


i. e. IF che water within was caſt ou t Ad em 
ptied, (which now covers his fleh) b. he — . 5 =h 
po a ute An ann deep as 


4 7, Sting, Why this is he world's on? * 
P err 


and bores. e ee 


b R 2 * 1, Strang. 
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* « 1, Strang. Why, this is the world's port; 
* W 4 4A) tmp” | 


Aa « From a God to a bull ey 
« declenfion ; it was Joye' s caſe. From a prince 
* toa Prentice, a low transformation ; that ſhall 
e be mine: for in every . the purpoſe 
nf muſt weigh with the folly.” 1 


It would be more accurate if che words were 
tranſpoſed,' and we ſhould read., 1 

P. Henry. © From a God «bull bow 
transformation; it was Jove's caſe. From 
« a prince to a prentice a lo declenſion; that 


6 ſhall be mine, &c.** * 
a 


In Cymbeline, Act II. Jachimo is gg © to 
the bund his wife's bedchamber: 


<6 Jach. The roof o'th'. — b 
« With 27225 cherubims is fretted, &c.“ 


Poſthumus 


| 


1 Mr. os But in my change not one 


word is altered, 
2 So Milton I. 717. 


„The roof was fretted gold.” 


« ' 


Al. '& 2 | 


94/1 * 40 This i is DOS. * 4 FN 
46 bana have den all ys &c.“ 


Mr. Thegbald aw de abſurdity of de cane, 
and corrects 


ann, 8 


But why may it not be Wo”, ids e 
one word, only by an eaſy tranſpoſition, 


0 „ 


Is this any way relating to the honour & ay 
wife, which is the thing in queſtion ? or per- 
Mt APRN ; LA" 


ce This is her honour f is. 8-5 


* 


emen Ad 2. nee Ws 
«« with golden fire.” from the Anglo-S. fretwan 9rnars. 
This word I would f of 
the roſe. 3204. : 
; For round epviron her one 4 ; 
« Was full of riche ſoniey afret.”? | 
read, pfret, or, fret. ; 5 f 


— B. 5 N 
ie fa. + *+ 


R 3 E 


Ke e with a 


" 
4 
- 4 
ww 


x e . ; 
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In Much Adee about Nothing: A@ III. 


There is 3 tiff in ed er ele Euer. 


Here. H it prove ſo, then loxing goes by 


", 


b X. 2 5 * | 
28 644 So me — p kit with ao : 5 1 | it} 
| 4 16 * * 1 


r 
re et, tm . 


SECT. * . 


2 


£ 


ho: Re 


\ UTHORS ar rot excl be 


I copies, when they. give them into 
E e FRO en chey 


printe hand; which, "often being blotted 
or ill written, muſt be help'd out by meer gueſs- 


work.” Printers are not the beſt calculated for 
this critical work, 1 think; fince the times of 


Aldus and the Stephens's. 


fore if in'ſuch a caſe we meet, now and, then, 


with ſtrange and monſtrous words, or y 
improper expreſſions, and often con Ty 
to the author's deſign and meaning? 


Hence came the following paſſage to be cor- 
oy in Romeo and Juliet, Act Il. 


* 6 Young 


* 
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TLoung Alrabum Cupid, he that ſhot ſo true, 
« When king Cophetua-lov'd the beggar mad. 


Shakeſpeare wrote, Nung Adam Cupid, &c. 
The printer or tranſcriber, gave us this Abram, 
miſtaking the d for Y:. and thus made a paſſage 
direck Ronſenſe, which was underſtood in Shake- 


ſpeare's time by all his audience: for this Adam 
was a moſt notable arrber; and for his ſkill be- 
came a proverb. In Much Adoe* out No- 
ching, Act I. And he that hits me, let him 
« be clapt on the ſhoulder, and called Ab ax.“ 


MK, Theobald's ingenious note is worth 
ing. His name was * Adam Bell. So that 


1 T%k Adam Bell : I accidentally met with in à collec- 
tion of old Ballads, among wh was one intitled, Adam 
Bell, im of the Clough, William of Clandee: In 
the ſame collection was, Syr Bevis of Hampton: And, 
The Wife" lapped in Morells uin or the Taming of a 
Shaw. FTheſe may all ſerve to illuſtaate, ſome where or 
other, Shakeſpeare.— Adam Bell is likewiſe mentioned in 
the Art of Engliſh Paeke. p. 69. Aud in an oW Ballad of 
Bold my Hood; printed in Dryden's Miſcell. W 
E 1 
. pl brought Koko Bauk and Clim of the Clough 

William of Cloudeſlee; 
10 b 


| * And the forefter beat them oy thaee,”” 
But he is 1 Toxophilus, a 


T 44 
ö * i R * here, 


1 
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here, Young Alam Cupid, Sc. is the ſame s, 
2 Cupid that notablt urcber, &c. The 

<« archer God,” as Spencer calls him. The 
ſtory of king Cophetua and the beggar maid is 
elſewhere alluded to by Shakeſpeare; and by 
Johnſon, in EveryMan in his Humour, Act III. 
ſc. IV. I have not the heart to devoure 
e RS ba 
„ 'Copheſias,; FEMALE ©. 


* In Julias Cachar A4 I. S 
| « Caius. Tell me good Brin, cn you 
ſee your Jace? _ 
0, 86 Brutus. No, Caſſius ; forthe ge he 1 not 
1 1906, 3 
| * But by reflection from ſome eter chings. 
3 CaſT. *Tis juſt 4 28 is 


6c And it is very much lamented, e 

= That you hive no ſuch mirrors, i will om 
« Your hidden worthineſs into your ge," 

« That you might ſee your ſhadow,” . _ 


is plain from the reply of Brutus, and dd 
whole 198 of the ee e 98 
fay, : 1 
2 Tbs, good Bros can youſee your ge" 


at 1 r——. S dons} 


— 9 


— bad 2 9 
- = 


= ' =» 
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The analogy is no leſs beautiful, than philoſo- 
phical, of the rational faculty (the internal eye) 
to the corporeal organ of ſight : and in the firſt 
Alcibiades of Plato, p. 132, 13. of Stephens 
edition, there is exactly a parallel inſtance. 
Caffius tells Brutus that he will de ow 
NW ITED. 05" 2 | | 
54.1 KV 


In Julius Cacfar, NUV. 


Antony. e e REG ter name 

are pricke. © IC 
Octavius. Tar nu 9 mu be conſent you 
en, OY | 
Lepidus. I de conſent. E $1 at 
Octavius. Prick bim down, Antony. 75 
Li Upon condition, A Aut nos ; 
live”; 


Who is your ſiſter's fo, Mark Antony. 


The triumviris, A. U. 710. met at a ſmall 
iſland formed by the riget Labinius, (now La- 
vino,) near{Mlantua 3, as * ſome authors write : 
others, in an iſland formed by the river Rhenus, 


now Reno: and there came to a reſolution af 


cutting off all their enemies, in which number 
they included the old republican party. Antony 
3 Appianus Lib. 4, 589. See Dio Lib. 46. Florus L. 
4 c. 6. Vide Claver Ital. tig. I. 1. Cc. 28. p. 187. 


z is | * . 2 e - 4 
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ſiet dan Ciceros name in the lik. of, the pro- 
ſcribed:  Qtavius inſiſteg on Anzopy's ſacrific- 
ing Luctus, Big, uncle by the. mother's ide: And 
TLepidus gave up his own brother, I. Amilius 
| Paulus. As dis not uncmmon tg: blunder in 
Proper names, I make no dauht hut in the room 


of Publius we ſhould place Lacium Antony's 
uncle by his mother's fide : a 


correction ſets right the other line. 
© Lepidus, Upon cio iso Pall ne Hee 
You are his fers ſon, Mark Antony. | | "hs 


in Antony and Cleopatra Act III. 8 is 
ſpeaking of the vallal kings, 8 An. 
tony in his expedition againſt him. 
CO ET » He hath aſſembled * 
2 . 4 the king of Lybia, 3 <4 
Of Cappadaciaz. Philadelphos king 
Of Paphlagonia; the Thracian king al 
« King p Match of Arabia, king of Pom, © 2 
«© Of e Pom and Ae, | 
ky be king of Mede, and" Eycaonid, © a Wa 
«, * With Ap nog larger N of feepters.”* | Cat torr) 
; 24h 
© 4, Flue B. Ae 3 Sete 
9 Plut. 92 —— Maſy& it Wy A, 
W Malchui : and ſo Hirtus de bell. Alex. 


nn r 3 
of This 


i% 


„„ r JD T7 0 TS 


ect. 1a. on eressben rs. 8047 
This * muſter · roll is taken from Plutarch in his 
life of Antony : che tranflation is as follows, 
66. His land - forces were compoſed of a hundred- 
« thouſand foot, and twelve | thouſand horſe. 
« He had of vaſfal Kings attending, Bocchus of 
„ Libya, {Farcondemus of the upper Cilicia,] * 


« him in the war. Many others who could not 
«+ ſerve in-perſon, ſent him their contributions 
« of forces, Polemon of Poxtus; Malchus of Ara- 
e bia, Herod of Jury, and Ames ? ftill king 
«_ of Hege ap Guia; and even the king | 


6 I could have wiſh'd that Shakeſpeare had omitted this 
„ 
example. * 


Vieer ab — r 
Aegyptum, vireſque orientis, et ultima ſicum 
Battra vobit. En. VIII. Sn den 


7 N. 1 aer e de And moreover, 


de. The, words in Platarch f uld- be, tranſpoſed, ſor 


Amyntas was not king both Lycaonia, and Galatia : 


thus, rt i Artes ö Auxacrr, f d Baoiuvs Tens. 


2 Anta of Lycaonja, and the ling of Galatia. 
And: tis remarkable, this blunder: of the . tranſlator's is 


avoided by * 
* of 


| J Critical * We 
4 of Madia ſent him a very conſiderable / rein- 
66 forcement. To omit Adullas, for Adallas, 
who is the king of Pont, but Polemo ? and who 
of Lycaonia, but Amintas ? Firſt then the king 
,of Pont is to be ſtricken off the liſt. And I'make 
no doubt but in the original writing it was ſo: 
and what the poet blotted, out, the . gave 
us, becauſe he ſa it filled wither, 


bus ack! '« King Malchus of Arabia. * 


+20: dee | 
Having gotten rid of the king of Por: * 
br N r ocnt.” 


in 3 


| 60 Polemon and Adee 4AF4 
"/ & The king of Mede, and Lycaonia.” 


"This may be done by an a7 cravſpoſiion ef 
the words, N | 
66 Polemon, and Ares” 
40 Of Lycaonia ; e of Mede. 


In Antony and Cleopatra, Act IV. 


9911 5< Caeſar. My meſſenger, * © 
* He hath whipt with rods, dares me to per ſonal 
* 8 combat, N ” 
« Caeſar to Antony. Let the old colin kao. 
. F eee tx mean time 
« Dat at his challenge“ a 


= WY DT CF 25 


acknowledging he ſhould ; under the unequal 
combat. But if we read, 


Let the old ruffian know, 1 
« He” hath n many other ways to die: mean time 
« I laugh at bis challenge.” 2 


By this reading we have Wenn _ PE ay 
repartee of Caeſar. Let us hear Plutarch. Af 
« ter this Antony ſent a challenge to Caeſar to 
fight him hand to hand, and received for an- 
« ſwer, That nz [viz. Antony] might find — | 
« ral other us 10 end us tire” 

To theſe may be added ſeveral other correc- 
tions of faulty paſſages, which ſeem to . 


proceeded from ebe nne A/ r 


0 
In the Tempeſt, A&I. 


Alon. Good boatſwain, heats: where's 
oy the maſter? Play the men. 


It ſhould be phy the men : hon to e * 
ſineſs. Ply your cars, is a ſeaman's phraſe: and 
Alonſo ſpeaking to the Boatſwain bids him py 
the men. In other places the phraſe, play the 
men, may be very pertinently uſed ; as in the 
firſt part of Henry VI. Act J. 
« When they ſhall hear how we have play'd 
the men,” And 


e Rather ſay, ver the nk la 


So in Scripture. 2 Sam. x, 13. „ Be of good 
courage and let us play the men for our 
* ple.“ The pertinency of the phe in bach 
like occaſioned the blundering tran- 
ſeriber to place it here. There ſeems to me to 
bean ertor a little before: 8 
Baal ſtvain. Hey, my hearts 3 cheerly, my 
hearts; yare, yare ; take in the l, 
<«< tend to th* maſter's whiſtle ; blow till thou 
& burſt thy wind; if room enough To what, 
or whom, does the Boatſwain 2? He turns 
from! the Mariners, and ne hide af: draring 
| thus apoſtrophizes the Windy | 


<« Blow, till thou Burſt, thou Wind! if room 
e AS 


__ OY Howl halls the alhnowtinn. 3 


„ „ DA eee e 
the ſame play, Act II. * 


e Tranculo, Yond ſame black cloud, 1 


= huge one, looks like a foul bumbard, chat 
"«< would ſhed his liquor, : 


Tis not owing to the foulneſs, but the” fats 
Land of this large drinking; veſſel; (here called 
a * bumbord, 


* 


20 te Obfervatione Book, 


» Fa) 


ed 12. en Sans AA 291 
2 * bumbayd,- that muſt cauſe it to ſhed its liquor. 
'Tis plain therefgre that the propriety of the 
paſſage requires us to read, @ full bumbard. | 
In a Midſummer Night's-Dream, Act IV. w_ 
« Queen, Sleep thou, ee 
in my um. 
Fairies, begone, and be ? Sy 


Read, *« —— be away.— Away.” 
+ [Seeing them — 


The e, the, queen turns to her 

a . 

40 So doch the ** woodbine the fer kong cl 
Gently entwiſt ; the female Ivy fo 

« Enrings the 9 the elm.“ | * 


Cd pe Jens” daft) and drinking veſſels 
were hence called Bongs. dr, 2 ſono bilbiente. Rn” 


9. Theobald thinks the poet meant | , 
Du Al ways away. Ph FG 
i. e-udiſperſe yourſelves, and ſcour er. 
watch. . 
10 Mr. Theobald has printed it, A 12 


o doth the woodbine, the feet höneh luckle, 
Gently entwäſt the #ap/e ; Ivy ſo, K. 
This is too great a variation from the received teading: 


and hoe jejune is is to tell us, that the woodbing apd X 5a 
33 thing? 
Read, 
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Read, wood rine, i. e. W 
the rind or bark of the trees: 

6 5 dt te nd the nr hep 
cc Gently entwi 25 . 


7 of 
ſpelling ; ſo Spencer ip. phe, Tas 
eclog. 2. is 

* cc Bur now the gray moſs marred hs rin.” 5 


In King John, Ad Iv. 


 « Arth, Is there no remedy? 


« Hub, None but to loſe your eyes. 
ce Arth. 0 Heav'n, that there were but a 


* MOTH in yours, 


& » A graing a duſt, a gnat, K. 


Undoubtedly the true reading i is, a MOTE, Matt. 
vii, 4. Why beholdeſt thou the ur that is 
<« in thy brother's eye, &c.“ Horatio in Ham- 


let, ART, 
* 50/06 A _MOTE vis 20 trouble the mind's ye,” 


A mote, Td ug Pos. The Anglo—S. verſion of St. 
Matthew's goſpel uſes this very word, mot: 
meaning what we call chaff, or Hort flraw, and 
ſo 'tis now uſed in the Weſt of England; but 
| in 


* 
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in other parts commonly for atoms : n 
cer in the Wife of Bath's tale. 


« Ag thick as motis in the fue beme,” 
In Hamlet, Act III. | 


« Your bedded hairs, like eee 
« Start up and ſtand an end.” 


I would read, braided Barz. $6 Milton, 
60 Braid y your locks with roſie twine.” Y 


8 — 


Spencer. B. a c 2. K % 


a F 
In breaded tramels.“ | 


Chaucer in the Knight's tale. 10%. 


« Her yellow heer was #roididin a treſs | 
« Behind her back.” : 


I Tim. il, 9. With be bes: 1 Fi 
« ow.” 1 Peter iii, 3. Whoſe adorning; let it 
not be that outward adorning of plaiting the ; 
„% hair :** iurnons re.xdiv. This in the Biſhop's 
Bible is tranſlated, with drorded heart. To droide, 
11 A eee, a mote, fer metathefor. 5 
12 From the Latin Exerementa, the excrementitious 
parts. Lucan VI, 543. Exerementa e e 
* or 
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or braide the hair, CY ne 9 Fun 
criſpare capil lo. 
In Troilus and Creſſida, Act IV. 
4 Par. Tou told, how Nenad. a | whole 
week, by days, SY 
<< Did hawnt you in the field.” 
Preſently after Diomede ſays to Aeneas, 
« By Jove Fl! play the bunter for thy life, 
« Aen. And thou ſhalt bunt a 11 * chat 
« will flie : 
« With his face back.“ 


Hon con dee daubt then bur Paris fon | 
Did bunt you in the field? 


enn Cleopatra, Act III. 
5 & Caeſar. Unto her- 
6c He gave the "Rabliſhment of Egypt, made 
cc OT, g 
Of 


13 8 the ſame compariſon of Ajax retreating 
from the Trojans. II. N. 547. and of Menelaus. Il. g. 109. 
aud Virgil of Turnus, En. IX, 792. Goes 
Geu ſacvum turba leonem | 
Cum telis premit infenſit, at territus ille, 
Aſper, acerba tuen, retro redit; r 
Ira dare aut virtu patitur, &c. 
14 He is {peaking of Cleopatra, whom preſently after 
GO the hiſtorian) dreſſed in the habit 
of 


dect. 12. on SHAKESPEARE, 255 
Of lower Syria, n. . 
« ' Abſolute queen. 


Read Libya : as Wait es Poa hn 
of Antony. near {ty Ar. 8 Baci- 
Moocar Ailumſs x; Kur xy AIBTHE, 2g xolAns Re- 
$186 *. v. Au Flut. p. 941. B. 


*T1S pleaſant enough to conſider, how the 
change of one ſingle letter has often led learned 
commentators into miſtakes, And a II being 
accidentally altered into B, in a Greek rhetori- 
cian, gave occaſion to one of the beſt picces of 
ſatyre, that was ever written in the Engliſh 
language. viz. EPI BAQOTE, 4 treatiſe con- 
cerning the art of ſinking in poetry. The blunder 


of the Acgyptian Goddeſs Iks : whoſe name ſhe took, vie 
"Lou ixenpario:. Plat. in Anton, p. 941. Which is thus 
rendered, novae Ifidis nomine roſponſa dabat populis : it 
ſhould be, Junieris Ifidis nomen bi acquirehat. The poet 
hes yo highly bog the rangers, 4 
F >: 
„ In the habiliments of the goddef Is | 
„That day appear'd, and oft before gave audience, a 
« As *tis reported, Me” 
This circumſtance. is prettily alluded to by Virgil Aen. 


VIII, 696. deſcribing Cleopatra in the naval fight at 
Adum. | 


Regina jn medic Nute ee, agmina abe. 
S 2 I mean 


* 
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+ TI mean is in the ſecond ſection of Longinus, EI 
BETIN TYOYE TIE H BAGOYE-TEXNH, in- 
ſtead of NAGOTE, , A moſt ridiculous. Papers 
which has occaſion'd as ridiculous criticiſms 
That the A ſhould be written for à II is no 
wonder, ſince Dionyſius in his Roman antiqui- 
ties, p. 34. has the following remark, Kiva 
Toy Tewnuy Few ende amarw oear AENA in 
| Iv. cura d, ve IIENATAZ. don gap 
bn, f pure ede ge 75 a du 
decide w νẽjçL. The old Greek word 
for wine, they wrote AEAOE, but when the 
Greek alphabet was compleated, IIHAOꝝ: this 
word grown antiquated, they uſed OIN ox. In. 
Theocritus, Id. i. . 13. we muſt read,. 


k vibe aha IHHAON* iyd #' yu bf Aut Js. 


' Where thus the ſchol. Hage. l del adv. ib wigur'y 
Cuiluv— 6 yag OINOT v gαin e wes dPpodiria 
ixxaiclai; are dix cola , pwnd? OFOTE N 

me g TY Wory hM, wm ies. The copies 
of Theocritus have AHAON, which the editors 
render ſcilicet. But the ſcholiaſt gives an eaſy 

$4 interpretation, and helps forward the correction. 
4 15 The inſcription perhaps was thus aENAx con- 
tracted, for AENAT AE: and either Dionyſius or his Sub- 
ſcribers did not attend io the ſtroke over the N, and hence 


corrupedy i tl remains inthe pelt copies EAT. 
„ 
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I ſeems that ſome puns, and quibbling wit, 
have been changed in our author, thro? . ſome 
ſuch cauſes, as mention'd in the beginning of 
this ſection. For inſtance, in As you like it, 
Act II. 

« Roſalind. Well, this is the foreſt of Arden. 

„ Clown. Ay ; now I am in Arden; the 


more fool I: when I was at home, I was in 
«6 a better place. * | 


The Clown, agreeable to his character, is in a 
punning vein, and replys thus, 

«6 Ay 3 now Jam in a den; the more fool I: 
hen J was at home, I was in a better place.“ 


He is full of this quidbling wit through the whole 
play. In Act III. he ſays, 


« I am here with thee, and thy goats ; the 
* moſt, capricious honeſt Ovid was among the 
« Gb. " 


Jag. O knowledge ill inhabited, worſe than 
«. Jove in a thatch'd houſe.“ 5 


Capricious, is not here humourſome, fantaſtical, 
&c. but laſcivious: Hor. Epod. 10. Libidinoſus 
immolabitur caper. The Goths, are the Getae: 
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Ovid. Triſt. V, 7. The thateV/d bouſe, is that of 
Baucis and Philemon, Ovid. N 630. 


Stipulis et cannd tefta paluftri, N 


But to explain puns is almoſt as mann 
as to make them: however I will venture to 


correct one paſſage more: nee 


6 Ant Here is a mourning Rane, Wee 


rous Rome: 
« No Rome of ſafery for Octavius yet 


I make no queſtion, but Shakeſpeare intended it, 
No room of ſafety for Octavius yet.” 


So in AG. 


« Now is it Rome indeed; 2 
« When, there is in it buronc only man * 


To play with words which have an alluſion to 


proper names, is common with Shakeſpeare and 
the ancients. Ajax in Sophocles, applying his 
E TY | 

| F550 aff 
746 See Arias, Rbar,/ L., 3. 6. 85. 480 41 v3-4b- 
pal@- x. v. >. Alluſions of this fart are frequent in Shake- 
ſpeare. In the Tempeſt, AQ III. Ferd. Admired Mi- 


randa, In the Winter" 5 tale, Act IV. Perdita. Even here 
| undone. 
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Al, AF "7 Tis d wil gi 3 I inuvijucs 
N Euoirus droaa Tois-iuers xaxdis 5 
Philoctetes, ſpeaking to Pyrrhus, has this quibble 
not inferior to any in Shakeſpeare—for badneſs, 
n ni ov, 3 Way dh. 


undone. In K. John, A8 II. 4%. Together with that 
pale, that white. fac 4 ſhore. viz. Albion, ab albis rupibus. 
To omit many others I will hence illuſtrate and explain a 
paſſage in Beaumont and Fletcher's Falſe one. AR IV. But 
tis neceſſary firſt to premiſe that Virgil has intermingled in 
his divine poem many allufions to the Roman. hifloty : for 
example, Aen. XI, 743. 

Dim pants ob equo dextra compleBitar Loftem. 
'« Hot de hiſtoria tractum oft ; [ſays Servins] Nam Caine © 
« Ceſar, cum dimicaret in Gallid, et ab belle raptus equo 
us portaretur armatus, occurrit quidam rr buſtibut gud 
« eum noſſet et inſultuns ait, CAR, CASA, quod Galle- 
„ rum lingus DIMITTE fignificat : atque ita fucum off ut 
« dimitteretur. Hot autem ipſe Ceſar in Ephemeride ſua 
% gicit, ubi propriam commemorat felicitatem,” To this 
piece of hiftory I make no doubt but Ken alludes where 
he tells Ceſar, , " 
« When the ſword's in your throat, Sir, 
10 You may cry C#$as, and ſee if that will help/you.' we 


17 This verſe of Sophocles is exactly rendered by ; 
Shakeſpeare in K. Richard II. Act II. L 


„K. Rich. How i'ſt with aged Gaunt ? 

„% Gaunt. Oh, how that name ar ano 
6 Old Gaunt indeed, st 
i 9 4 | In 
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In the Oreſtes of Euripides there is a pun on the 
name Electra; a 0 unfortunate name for a 
young woman. 
N var — windy 
Tlaglhive, waxpay dh panes Haixdga NR. 
And Aeſchylus, in Agam. y. 1089. the father 
of tragedy, gives this kind of wit a ſanction. 
„Areolen, VATMev, 
Ayuitl T' GTM) dhe, 
"Anuaioas Yep 8 pron; T0 diu riger. 
Ovid has many of theſe : I don't find the fol- 
blowing _ any notice of in Burman's edition. 


6. Rettulit « et ferro Rheſumque Dolonaque caeſos, 
« Utque fit hic ſomno proditus, ille dolo. 


66 Auſus es, onimium, nimiumque oblite tuorum, 
FThracia nocturno tangere caſtra dolo.” * 


That there is a play upon the words Dolona and 
dolo, is not to be queſtion'd, I think; but the 
dolo in the fourth yerſe is the tranſcriber's blunder, 
. which was occaſion'd by his caſting his eyes on 
the line above. Perhaps the For gave it with 
an interrogation, 
+ Auſases, 0nimium, nimiumque oblite tuorum, 
„ Thracia morn * caltra pede? 
| 1 Thoſe 


I, 


er 
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that Socrates did not diſdain to pun, when 
proper occaſions offered: a corrupted paſſage 
of this nature, in ſo pure and elegant a writer as 
Xenophon, I ſhall take occaſion here to illuſtrate 
and correct. The Clouds of Ariſtophanes were 
acted a very conſiderable time before Socrates 
was condemned. According to the manner of 
the old comedy the real Socrates is there intro- 
duced, and his philoſophy burleſqued. Thus 
he addreſſes the Clouds, y. 265. A” 


Agbs, Paw „ & diomrojuan, 765 Qporli5n jatliwpos, 


O Clouds, my goddeſſes, be pe lifted up, and appear 
all ſublimely ſuſpended to your contemplating ſcholar. 
In another place, y. 94. The ſchool of Socrates 
is called ®goiliy1giov, the ſchool of careful contempla- 


tion. And themſelves, y. 101. are called u- 


eg. lia, the ſad and ſolemn contemplators. 
Plato in his apology alludes to theſe paſſages of 
Ariſtophanes, and ſpeaks of this . buffoonery, 
ws lei rig Lwxgairns copot rd Tt hig Ogeilicijs. 


Tis frequently hinted too, that he taught his 


ſcholars direct atheiſm, and a contempt for the 
religion of his country. And in the ſecond 
ſcene Socrates and his ſcholars, like a modern 
ſociety of natural philoſophers, are employed 
about many curious enquiries, as whether a 

gnat 
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gnat ſings thro it's mouth or fundament, "ith 
others of the like important nature. 0:59 2210s 


"Avg Ts xa data. = 
r oroovs N Tus arg w,. 
n * vag vꝗ XaupePavles v d 
Erd rd x ννν Ts Tuna ruc aÞnnale. 
need. nie dra v ijpirgnee 3 MA. Adrela. 


« Socrates lately inquired of Chaerepho concern- 
< ing the nature of fleas, for inſtance, how many 
tc of it's own feet a flea could go at one leap : 
c for having bitten the eyebrow of Chacrepho, 
<« it leaped upon the bald pate of - Socrates. 
« Strep. Well, and how did he meaſure it? 
« Schol. Moſt dextrouſly.” . Thele paſſages of 
Ariſtophanes will be ſuffident to make way for 
my correction of Xenophon in his Banquet, p. 

176, 177, edit. Oxon. which I would thus read, 


Teure d Aiſu Jil, ws Wwpn d Evpaxicios Ty 
pv aury areανννV? . Aανετνν , AND a 


dee, Plover Ty Ewxpdru nn, "Aga cu, d 
Zuxpales, 0 OPONTIETHE iet; Olazs 


va, Wn, J „ A®PONTIETOL ina\Jpues 3 4; 
4 ye ile, TAN METEQPON QPONTIETHL 
thav. Olela th, {hn d Langarm, METEQPOTE- 
PON 2 r Own ] M u OW, On, 8 whrw 
et Ai impoielu, 644 mor ANDOEAESTA- 
| | TMN. 


Pos , ” — 


E . © FO NV - ©3 Sy . .£c£C  m. 


pu — 2B 
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rad. Ob). duc ds, IÞn, dd ii 
4 jabs l een euerm. Auaben 
us waęixuci. E & Je ail, ov airs, In, 
Neale 7 wapixim, Tabra pal, Wn, Za" | ann? 
uri fe, T6085, UU wodas i dM rabra 


7e c Pas) yrupiger. As puns cannot be 
tranſlated, ſo I ſhall not attempt to tranſlate 
this. I have ventured to inſert Ad before 
Q&EAOTEIN, to compleat the pun on the pre- 
ceding word ANNGEAEETATNN. And have 
likewiſe Eereſted e and dri, inſtead of 
ae and anixs.. For the ſenſe is, « tell me 
* how nlany foes of a flea you are diſtant from 
me:“ as is plain from Ariſtophanes : not as 
the, words now are printed, void of all allu- 
fon and turn, ** tell me how many feet a flea is 
« diſtant from me.” 9 

There is a kind of pun in repeating ne 
near the ſame letters with the preceding word, 
to which the rhetoricians have given a particular 
name, and in making a ſort of a jingling found: - 
of words. Of this the ſophiſts of old were fond, 
ad they are ridiculed ingeniouſly in Plato's - 
Banquet! for this affectation, NATZANIOT &# 


NAYZAMENOT, uri yap ju ISA Alu duct 
„ And again in his Gorgias ATE 
13 Fat Symp. p. 185. edit. Steph. 
19 Plat. Gorg. P. 467. See Ariſtot. Rhet. I. 3..c. 9. 
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naa, he sperre cn xala cn. i. e. 10 addref 
you in your own manner. Which I mention be. 


cauſe the interpreters ſeem to . miſunderſtand 
him. So in Terence. Andria, Act IJ. 
Inceptio eſt amentium, haud amantium.” 
Nor is Homer without ble of * 
II. By 201. 
"Aion dos aAGT?Y 


II. 7 '. 91. | 
. wala; ear. 


And Virgil, Aen. VII, 295. Irmitating old Enniug, 
Num capti potuere oe 4 Num inceyſ cremavit 
+ "Trga viros? 
And before, Aen. V, 1 
Confidunt tranfiris, intentaque brachia remis 
Intenti 1 fignum, 
1 VI, 32. 


ii, ges, ene ger. 
Bis patriae cecidere manus. 


20 Milton, in his imitation of wil oe has likewiſe 
imitated the jingle by a repetition of the ſame letters. 
— On th' Alean Field I fall, VII, 19. Ard 


N. 
= 


c II. 
larefs 
1 be. 
tand 


lus, 
wi 


nd 
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Aud Milton frequently, as B. I. 5. 433. 


And unfrequented left 
« His e altar, bowing lowly down . 
« To beſtial Gods; for which their heads as lor 
« Bow'd down in battel . \ 
I, 642. 
« Which tempted o our r attempt, and wrought our 
cc fall.” | ill 


en een, $ 
n 
> 1 9 

IX, 647. 


Serpent l we might Gm: hat nd coking 
„% hither, © 


cc Fritleſoro me, though fruit be here t exceſs.* 
Inſtances in Shakeſpeare are withour.ounber 


however J will mention: zune 123 
Macbeth, Act. I. N 


« What thou woulalt hight, © 
That thou wouldſt bolih.” 
. And catch 1284 07 


x With its farce, ſucces." by GS 


. "a - . 
4 K. "IS 
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Hamlet, Act I. Frey 


c A little more "a = "a and 5 than er 
Of this jingling kind are the following verſes, 
where the letters are repeated. 

Homer IL. . 526. 
| 1 _ Xvilo Ire Rod 


1 1 


liad F. 307. 
Tenia dos Iecien ras es Wat 0 Nudes.” 


| Niad 1629 
Avoauov Agpu AnteCor Al. 886 


1 19. 407. , 
m. ar KW ae Mow, 


VER 7 a0, was ſo fond of this 
repetition, that he thought it one of the greateſt 
beauties in poetry; ren re e 
of his own as an inſtance, 


When MAN on Many Multiplied bis kind. 


Ir cannot be denied that Virgil abounds with 
many examples of this ſort, which his commen- 
al He ſeems to have taken this from Gorbodac, Act J. 


In kinde a. father, bur met in kindelynefs, 82 
Jr 1 | tator 


pe: 
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tator Erythraeus terms alliteraſia, alliſio verbo- 
rum, and aſſanantia Hllabarum. And the inge- 
nious Mr. Benſon, the editor and admirer of 
Johnſton's tranſlation of the pſalms, lays the 
higheft ſtreſs on this alliteration. Milton, who 
knew the whole art and myſtery of verſification, 
has ſometimes almoſt every word with the _ 


letter repeated, as VI, 840. 
Oer ſhields, and belms, wad dah e 
£6 rode. , : 
IN, 901. 

« Defac'd, iflower'd, and now to death devote.” 


And ſo in other places, not ſo frequent as Virgil, 
or Spencer. This will appear in. giving an in. 
ſtance from Spencer, B. I. 39. 
« And through the world of waters aide and 
_ cc . 1 
« 'The riſing world of 4 ters | Aart and deep. 
Where you ſee that Milton has changed a word, 
and chuſes to make this alliteration an the two 
laſt words, dark and deep : rather than, follow- 
ing Spencer, to alliterate three words together, 
and 
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and drop it on the laſt. But whatever beauty 
this alliteration might have, yet the affectation 
of it muſt appear ridiculous ; for poems are 
not made by mechanical rules: and it was ridi- 
eder -26- ago as the times of old n 


0 Tite tute Tati tibi tante drann ahh... 


And by Fs in his Midfummer Night's 
dream, Act V. | 


“ Whereat with Made, with zbody Mameful 
| « ade, 
92 He rarely broach'd his boiling bloody breaſt,” 


Few] os * SECT. - I. 
HERE. are many blunders that creep 
into books from a compendious manner 

of writing ; and if this happen to be blotted, 

the tranſcriber has a hard taſk to trace the au- 
thor's words. This ſeems to have occaſion'd 

a very extraordinary confufion in a paſſage in 

Othello. But before I mention my emendation, 

I beg leave to cite a ſhort ſtory from the firſt 

book of the Ethiopian romance of Heliodorus. 

'Thyamis,* an Aegyptian robber, fell in love 

with Chariclea; ſtung with jealouſie, and de- 

. himſelf, he reſolves to 

Is murder 


) 
p 
, 
| 
n 
7 
t 
. 
e 
- 
0 
r 
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murder her: and thinking he had killed her, 
(but it happened to be another) he cries out, 
Alas poor maid, theſe are the nuptial gift I preſent 
thee, This ſtory is alluded to in the Twelfth- 
Night, Act V. Nor did the alluſion eſcape 122 
notice of Mr. Theobald. 


« Duke. ue e N N had T the heart 
& * todo't, * 
10 Liks the Exyptias thief, at point of death | 
« Kill what I love? A ſavage jealouſie 
« That ſometimes ſavours nobly.” 


Af dee td} Cond to me hinted at in 
Othello,” AR V. where the Moor, n 


his ſavage jealouſie, adds, 


Oft one whoſe hand (u“ 
A Grew» pea ny 
* Richer than all his tribe.“ 4 * 


Now this exactly agrees wah the romance. 
"Twas Thyamis' own hand, and he too in a 
ſtrong fit of love and jealouſſe, that committed 
this murder. When Othello robbed Brabantio 
of his daughter, the old man calls him in the 
beginning of the play, "_ | | 


O thou foul thief! 


TW f j 
RM NH ALL lt 2 * 2 1 | 
Ex 1 FTheſe 
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Theſe circumſtances all croud into Othello's 
mind to increaſe his horror: for this reaſony as 
well as for ſeveral others, with great propriety 
EE yg, mecha tor 1 


Lake the bake Inlay c. ts 
which he thus interprets : © In the firſt edition 
<« i is Fudidy, octaſion'd probably by the word 
<< 7ribe juſt after, but the common reading is 
better; as the wort! tribe is applicable to any 
race of people, and the thought of an igno- 
te rant Judian's caſting away a pearl very natu- 
s palin itfelf; whereas to make ſenſe of the 
« other, we muſt preſuppoſe ſome particular 
<« ſtory of a Few alluded to, which is much leſs 
« gbvious.” Mr. Theobald in his edition has 
« plainly overthrown Mr. Pope's” explanation 
and reading, but whether he has eſtabliſhed his 
own may be doubted ; he reads, 


" Like the baſs Jaden, Sec... 


e (ays he) the baſe Jew Herod, who 
& threw | away ſuch 2 jewel of a wife as Mari- 
<« amne.” But firſt of all there is no ſuch word 
as Judian, which muſt certainly occaſion a ſuſ- 
r ee Again, if any 


3 one 


to Deſdemona s caſe. Mariamne had an aver- 


R 
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one will conſider the hiſtory of Mariamne from 
Joſephus, he will find, tis very little applicable 


ſion to Herod, and always treated him with 
ſcorn and contempt ; ſhe was publicly, tho 
falſely, accuſed of an attempt to poiſon him, 
and accordingly put to death. In the preſent 


- circumſtances, with whichOrhello is ſurrounded, 


he would never apply Herod's caſe to himſelf : 
eee ee eee &c. 
Herod brought his wife to public juſtice ; Deſ- 
demona was fond of the Moor, the Jeweſs hated 
her huſband, On the other hand, the ſtory. of 
the Egyptian thief is very minutely applicable ; 
and the verſes, cited from the Twelfth Night, 
ſhew that our author was pleaſed with the allu- 
ſion. It ſems the correction was wing to 
ſome ſort of ill · ritten abbreviation, that might 
be in the original, as Egyp®, and which could 
not eaſily be underſtood by printer or player. 
From ſuch lie abbreviations ariſe no ſmall 
blunders in ancient books. In the Greek ma- 
nuſcripts we often find &. et, degree, thits 
abbreviated, a, A. This abbreviation has 
occaſion'd ſome confuſion in man printed books. 
As for example, in a diſſertation of Maximus 


Tyrius, Ti 0 OStec nal IAA rv, what Deity is 


according to Plato, We'find Plato is there called, 
T2 6 tdpu- 


7 
\ 
* 


E 
* 
0 
1 
„ 
1 
TC 
FÞ 
b 
I} 
„ 
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5 2iQartralles wiv ONTDN, tbe: moſt eloquent" of 
BEINGS: | But *,5 QN, as uſed by Plato and his 
followers, ib a word of ſacred import, Trutb, 
Deity itſelf, that which really is Being, in con- 


| rradiſtinction to ever- fleeting and changing mat 


ter. A Platoniſt therefore, enquiring what Deity 
is, „ ſay even of his maſter Plato, 
à n ν,j le ray ONTQN. It would be compli- 
ment ſufficient to ſay, 's epd ralos rd ANHRN; 
1. e. aber There is tx little difference 
between ONTAN and ANON, "if it be confidered 
how eaſily the ſtroke over drm might be miſ- 
taken for ar by a tranſcriber ; Plato, the, mel 


| eloquent Ui mortals, ſeems the e in- 


tended by Maximus Tyrius. | 7 
1 In chis ſenſe tis e e eee 


_ .Wiſdom of Solomon. XIII, 1. And could not out of the 


« 1 * that are know, WM THAT 16; 7%. bla,” 


I Bi, . ee 


_ oy rs al pmg tar the perfor 
the drama ſhould be changed, either thro' 


che blunders, or wins + rage 18 we — 
ſcribers and Players. 


In che Tempeſt, Act I. 


Faber What is the time o th day ? 


32 4 | « Ariel, 
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Ariel. Paſt the mid ſeaſon. 0 
« Profp. At leaſt two glaſſes; the time we 
« ſix and noẽ 7 
; « Muſt by us both be ſpent moſt one | 


Who can imagine that Proſpero would aſk a 
and anſwer it himſelf ? 1 
diſtinction will make all right. 


N Pra Ms the ep 
Ar. Paſt the mid ſeaſon, 

« At leaſt two glaſſes, 

* Props. The time twixt fax and now (4 


* Muſt by us both be ſpent maſt preciouſly,” 


In As you like it, Act II. The Duke is ſpeak- 
ing of the happineſs of his retirement. 


e « And this our life, exempt from oublick haunt, 
| ren e 
« rok, *. 


1 This cbrrrection Has been'thcidy adoperd by the late 
N Editor.— But I don't know whether the other reading 
might not be defended. Profpero has great concerns in 
agitation, and his mind cannot attend to minute things: 
wanting therefore to ſet Ariel to work, he aſks him the 
time of the day: ſcarcely had he aſked, but he recoſledts 
himſelf, Perhaps by this ſeeming inaccuracy Shakeſpeare 
had a mind . 
e 4 2 

3 cSermons 
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«« Sermons in ſtones, d r 
« F would not change it!: 
Am. Happy is your Grace, ve 


"How eee 
e eee eee ll be 
Amiens? | 


wot pt 1 W. Ad Iv. 
« Weſt. The Prince is here at hand : pleaſeth 
0 your Lordſhip | 
To meet his Grace, juſt diſtance vxeen our 
« armies? | 
« Mowb. YourGraeof York in Gott name 
| then ſet farward. _ 
« ork. ee and gre bis Gras 3 my 
Lord, we code.” . 


Lbelieve, a rſt Ggh, te reader mult aids, 
that it ſhould be thus divided: 44; vj 

&« Mowb. Your Grace of York in now's 
« Before, and greet his Grace. ven My 


7 Hard we come. 8 a 3. | £ ** 5 e * 
m K. Hetiry v. Act IV. FOES 
K. Hoy. But, hack, what vw alarm 
Mn this ſame? 2 Yo Loot lee vids + 


4 


— 1 4 ” The 
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The French have reinfare'd wer ſcatter d 
cc men. 
« Then every ſoldier Kill is priſoners. 
« Give the ward through.“ 


Enter Fluellen and Gower. 
« Fly. Kill the poyes and the luggage ! "tis 
« expreſsly againſt the law of arms, Cc.“ 
How ſhould the King know the French had 
reinfore'd their men? It ſhould thus be printed, 


« K. Henry. But, hark, what new alarum is , 
« this ſame ? T 


Enter 4 Meſſenger. 
« Me The French have reinforc'd their 
© ſcatter'd men. | 
rhea Then cen fake Kb pri- 


« ſoners: 


« Give the word through,” _ [kran 


is Aer en ee 40 l. 
© Cleopatra. Excellent falſhood! ! 
Why did he marry Fulvia, and not love her? 
Fl ſcem the fool, I am nat. weed 
« Will be himſelf. 207 | 
Aut. But ſtirr d by cn 
14 


Now 
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« Now for the love of love; and his ſoft hours, 
40 Se.“ ” 


I make no queſtion but th thr thus gue i, 


« Cleo. Excellent falſhood ! hs oh 
* Why did he marry Fulvia, and not love her? 
I'll ſeem the fool, I am not. Antony 
« Will be himſelf, but ſtirr'd by Cleopatra. 

LH. 

6 Aut. Now for the love of love, and his loft 

&« hours, G.. 


In the ſame play. Act III. 


te Ventid. Learn this, Silius, 
« Better to leave undone, than by gur-deed 
& Acquire too high a fame, when he, .we ſerve, 
's away. 
« Cæſar and Antony have ever won 
<« More in their officer than perſon. Soſſius, 
« One of my place in Syria, &c.“ 


'Tis highly out of character for Ventidius, An- 

tony's Lieutenant, to ſay that Antony had ever 
won more in his officer than perſon: ſo great an 
obſerver of Derorum as Shakeſpeare would, and 
undoubtedly did give this reflection to Silius. 
Hereafter then let n this place, 


* « $f, 
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4 Gl. 4e Cxſar and Antony lave ever von 
More in their officer” than yon 18 

188 Soffius, 5 
6 One of my pace in yrs, c.. 9 


ot 


In Macbeth, aal of og | 


« King, 8 | 

% Mal, The worthy Thane of Roſſe, 
« Len. What haſte looks through his eyes ? 
9 DAE 


e ſtrange, , Id 
= 


| ae 
nu lt ine thould be heren y hilt 
« Len. What haſte looks through his eyes ? 
. in be look, ther ben to 
: 7 1:5 RCTs he tr 
HERE are no ancient books now fe- 
maining, hut what, more or leſs, have 
ſuffered from the 1 of tranſcribers foiſt- 
ing into the text ſome marginal note, or gloſs. 
One would have imagined, that printing ſhould 
have put an end to theſe ſort of blunders ; yet 


2 e 


n 


tranſlation of 2 his Troilus and Creſeide, 
(p. 330. edit. . 2:0 the —— of Statiug' 
te Le» oof 


4 1 Mr. 


— — —— = \ — : 
- — A 5 * 8 — pg * La & - —_ * IJ of G wa =. 1 — 
y _ r £44 o — <a ä Mr, STS = a 3 * = 2 " * * 
, ” 


A while to work and after holiday.” * 


eee, e eee 
for the ſame reaſon. 1 1 wary 


3 
n de Merry Wiser wrde, Ad v. 


e Fand en in Ms 0 and her 


ener che Welch devil aus? 


N ine ing en againſt e. 
which was to be acted near Herne's Oak, in 
Windſor- Park. Mr. Theobald hag printed, be 
Welch devil Evans, Thinking, Herne got into 


Sect. 15, on Snaxverrane; 


Mix, Ford When 1 Mn wh, ant ber ad 
of fairies, and 1heWleb Devil ? Herne. WO. 


I don't fee, without recurring to the above- 
mention'd expediency of emendation, what to- 


lerable ſenſe can be made of the following paſ- - 


e which I will cite from 


the folio edition of Spanheim. p. 310. Ti 
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Kaavdls & irurMciles, 6 Zrikawes Zoxrta The Ap 
cope Ircriag Fim a } 76 ele, N 
die, Tov KMAUH⁴. Eire woes Tov Kupiver dd 
Adixtis, ime, & Kpive, rd dr ſeno dlſton tic vd ops 
rd ˖ , dx rw amirlipur Napxions x, Id AAIeg. 
audio introeunte, Silenus principium comoediae 
Ariſtophants, quae eguites inſcribitur, canere ince- 
pit, loco Demoſthetiis, ſcilicet 19fi Claudio gratificans, 
Deinds conver ſus ad Quirinum, Injurius es, inmuit, 
0 Quirine, qui bunc tuum nepotem in boc conmnium, 
inducas fine libertis Narciſſo & Pallaute. *Tis 
not eaſy to find the tranſlator's meaning, Kas- 
xedu dndev Tov Kaaudien, ſeilicet ipſi Claudio grati- 
ficans ; it ſeems as if he meant ironically, mating 
bim: ſuppoling the Greek would admit this in- 
terpretation, how heavily comes in, art A 
| Beſide Silenus is ſaid to recite the words of 
Ariſtophanes, or rather as the * original word 
ſignifies, to recite them with a tragic voice and 
accent, to make the ridicule appear ſtill the 
ſtronger. But where are the verſes of Ariſto- 
phanes? In other places we have the citations 
themſelves; and indeed one piece of "wit, that 
runs thro? this treatiſe, conſiſts in the parodies 


g as, cantare, the piper wort for the uu 3 
W the comedian. | 
In 


Su ea ö 


r 
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In a word, I ſhould make no ſcruple of alter- 
ing after the following manner, * vi e 17 


53 Klaue 4 urde Hog, 4 1 rice abr, 
t ApigePdres Tawics füt ,, 

Iarlalasa E rd xoxav, Iarlalai. 
Kaxus NlaPanyig Tov nls, au, 
Allacei Hi amroniouay of Grd 
Ek * L yay rionppneey lt r* Kan ink, 

muy at Woorpi Cera Toig dir. 1 
Elra qi Kvpivov dwidov, Ada ele, 21. 

r Ys 

Sonks one had written-in FO of his books 
ali 7% Anas ned ond Toy Kade, this 


heayy interpretation 1 Was admitted, and, to make 
room for it, the tranſcriber removed hol well 
applied. verſes of Ariſtophanes, The m 
which the reader will Undead, if he turns 
to ah no treatiſe 'of Seneca written to ridicule 
Claudius and to flatter Nero ; but not to be 
com in philoſophical » wit and humour 0 . 
this ſatyr of Julian. 
Indeed: when theſe "ER are abſolutely fall, 
or. very ridiculous, tis caſy.to diſcover, them. 


So in Plato's laws, | L. I. p. 630. edit. Steph. 


Ileus rn eben, Oieſn, * 
rm rd % Tixmuig Maſai] Sc Prei. K. r. a. 
bio Now 
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Now this gloſs is not true, for Theoghis was of 
Megara in Attica, not Sicily; as is too well 
known to need any proof. And therefore with- 
out further ceremony, this of * he re- 
moved. A 7 Re ir 5 0 


In Cicero, FRO, D. I, 31. a 12 


Zeno quidem now ens ſalun, qui aur eren fi 
Socratem ipſum, parentem philoſophiae, 
verbo utens] ScyRRAM Aicum . fi ſſe dicebar. 


As the ern. 
ſo the ridiculouſneſs ſhews it here. 


| There arc other kind of als; being veiba 
interpretations of the more obſolete and difficult 
words,, which have been taken into the text, to 
che utter extirpation of the old poſſeſſors. The 
Tonic dialect in Herodotus, dhe Attic in Plato, 
dhe Doric in Theocritus, are changed oſtentin 
into the more ordinary ways of writing a 
Tpeaking, The true readings therefore of an 
cient books can never be retrieved without the 
aſſiſtance of manuſcripts. If our modern Ho- 
mers had Oy, & Out, inſtead, of Min Zeus 
Sia. And, \buxas An wpormewv, inſtead of 
- urs dis diner. I don't fee without the 
OR OO PACIN IL 
old 


— ww © 2 0 _ © 
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old copies, how we ſhould ever be able to re- 
trieve the original words ; but muſt have been 
contented with the interpretation of a ſcholiaſt. 
Nay /perhaps half the readers of Homer would 
have liked the one as well as the other.. 
But what ſhall-we fay if Shakeſpeare's words 
have been thus altered ? If the original has been 
| removed to make room for the gloſs? How 
ſhall our author? be reſtored ta his priſtine ſtate, 
bat by having recourſe to the oldeſt books, and 
teetning theſe alotic of weight ant authority ? 
A ſhort ſpecinien of theſe gloſſes, which-might 
be greatly enlarged; ' is as follows, Hamlet Act I. 
the fwaggering "upſpring rech: Glofs, p. 
AR II. The yoitth yon breath of + Gloſs, /prak of. 
Othello, A I. Nute this, Rar you tall love "th 
be # ſect or hen : Gloſs, a flip or Nen. Act II. 
1 that batt member” d in the worid The fun to 
courfe wo bund compaſſes *'Gtoſs, of 1he firm's 
conrfe, Matbeth, Act I. which fat? and meta- 
: Glo, Aleph. Act II. Fur 
= ny very flones" pra of my vhere about: 
Gloſs, of that we're about. Julius Caeſar, Act II. 
Coine Leia, dub beer Cage hand Gloſs, Rar 
Caeſar batred. Antony and Cleopatra, Act IV. 
Aman. Gloſs, N 
Am. 


bh 
* 


OLE 
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This may de ſufficient to ſhew, how, in a mo- 
dern Book, the ſcholiaſt has routed the author 
of his ancient poſſeſſion. Theſe errors are of the 
worſt kind ; they have a reſemblance of truth 
without being the thing itſelf, and muſt neceſſa 


rily impoſe on all, but the true critic, who will 
enen 8 of going er man 


285 107 1001 92 


oY 8 EC T. CY I fat, 
a 144 My 
I UT there are greater alerarjons, a 
ä yet mention d, ſtill to be made. For the 
whole play intitled Titus Andronicus ſhould be 
flung out the hit of Shakeſpeare's works. What 
tho? a purple patch might here and there ap- 
pear, is that ſufficient reaſon to make; our poet's 
name father this, or other anonymous producti- 
ons of the ſtage ? But Mr. Theobald has put the 
matter out of all queſtion; for he informs us, 
« that. Ben, Johnſon in the induction to his 
« Bartlemew-Fair (Which made its firſt appear- 
2 ec Teronimo and 
H 18920 or AAndronicus 


_ 


"1 b hat And This play was 
„ See 
Mr. Theobald's note, vol. 2. p. 27, 272. B. Jonſ. 
Every Man in his Humour, Act I. ſc. 5, What new beak 
ha” you there ? What ! Go by Hieronymo ! Cynthia's Revels, 


7 & in 
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« Andronicus together in reputation, and ſpeaks 
« of them as plays then of 25 or 30 years ſtand- 
« ing. Conſequently Andronicus muſt have 
been on the ſtage, before Shakeſpeare left 
« Warwickſhire to come and reſide in London.“ 
So that we have all the evidence, both internal 
and external, to vindicate our poet from this 
baſtard iſſue ; nor ſhould his editors have printed 
it among his genuine works. There are not 
ſuch ſtrong external reaſons for rejecting two 
other plays, called Love's Labour's loſt, and 
the Two Gentlemen of Verona: but if any proof 
can be formed from manner and ſtyle, then 
ſhould theſe be ſent packing, and ſeek for their 
parent elſewhere. How otherwiſe does the pain- 
ter diſtinguiſh copies from originals? And have 
not authors their peculiar ſtyle, and manner, 
from which a true critic can form as unerting a 
judgment as a painter ? External proofs leave no 
room for doubt. I dare ſay there is not any 
one ſcholar, that now believes Phalaris' epiſtles 
to be genuine. But what if there had been no 
external proofs, if the ſophiſt had been a more 


in the induction. Another prunes his muſtaccio, liſps and 
ſwears —That the old Hieronimo ( as it was firſt ated) was 
the only beſt and judiciouſly pen d play of Emrape. Alchymiſt, 
AR V. Subt. Here's your Hieronymo's cloake and hat. 


; © able 
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able r would the work have been 

more genuine? Hardly, I believe; tho* the 
ſcholar of taſt had been equally ſatisfied. The 
beſt of critics might be impoſed on as to half a 
dozen verſes, or ſo, as Scaliger himſelf was, 


2 cScaliger's caſe was this; Muretus, having tranſlated 

ſome verſes from Philemon, ſent them in a jocular vein to 
Scaliger, telling him at the ſame time they were a choice 
fragment of Trabeas, an acient comic poet: and Scaliger 
in his commentary on Varro (p. 212.) cites them as Tra- 
beas' own, and as found in ſome old manuſcript. The 
verſes are ingenious and worth mentioning, 


Here, fi querelis, gjulatu, fletibus, 

Medicina fieret miſeriis mortalium, 

Auro parandae lacrymae contra forent : 

Nunc haec ad minuenda mala non magis valent, 
dm nenia prarficae ad excitandas mortuos. 


Res turludas confilium, non fletum expetunt. 


Philemon's verſes want ſome little correction, and thus, as 
I think, they ſhould be red, 


Ei rd Jaxgy nul THY , nm Oappary, 
At H A 1 Woveiv exauilo, | 
"Haaartleueol av ax gva, J0lig xeicior. 

N d me mpaſpal, 8)" ancainu 
Eig Tara, diere, a Y auTyy v 
Ed Tr Rai, de rt h, Togtoilai. 

Ti & , eroigpurr 3 1 Avirn xt 

*Nomep ra Ihifa rA, xagny, fare. 


but 
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but never as to a whole piece: in this reſpect 
the critic and the connoiſſeur are upon a level. 

That Anacreon was deſtroyed by the Greek 
prieſts we have the teſtimony of a learned Gre- 
cian, and this poet is mention'd as a loft author 
by * Petrus Alcyonius : ſo that we have nothing 
now remaining of Anacreon's, but ſome frag- 
ments, quite of a different caſt and manner 


from thoſe modern compoſitions, ſo much ad- 
mired by minute ſcholars. 


3 See what is cited from him above, p. 19, n. Seve- 
ral other proofs may be added ; as Od. XXXI. 


Epair] Anxpaiuy Ts 
X 0 AeuRoTY; Ogio nc. i | 
3 avximre; Ogiong, the white Footed Oreftes : i. e. treading : 
the ſtage in white buſkins, ' The mentioning the name of 
Oreſtes puts the poets in mind of the ſtage : ſo Virgil, 
Scenis agitatns Orgftes. | 
If Virgil did not rather write furiis. But it happens 
very unluckily, that Sophocles had no play ated ſo early as 
Anacreon's writing his odes, and Sophocles was the inven- 
ter of the white ſhoe ; as the compiler of his life informs 
us. So that here is an additional proof of this ode's not 
being genuine. I ſuppoſe Sophocles white ſhoe was what 
Shakeſpeare in Hamlet, Act III. calls rayed foes : i. e. 
with rays of {ylver, or tinſel. Homer's, epithet of Thetis 
is agſvgirige, which Milton hints at in his Maſk, 
 #) Thetis timſal flipper" d fret. 
U 2 GS 
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Ow Atyew 'Alpridas 
Obe d Kaduor Hd. 
*. T. X. 


Ben wel iu pod 
 Konawpirry Chu 


X. Te A. 


Imitated, much for the worſe, from the Kng- 
Ang of Theocritus. 


Ele tpwpionv. 
"Edwxa Th iraig 
Ohe, Tewlos Sor, 
Aiſov, OiXapa Tito 
.ag TE xa) towleg 
Menutter aitv tw. 
Keen d fed, 
Ep BI prnpn' 
Ads dw, un N, 


« A man may rime you fo (as the clown ſays 
c in Shakeſpeare) eight years together, dinners 
« and ſuppers and ſleeping hours excepted : tis 
te the right butterwomen's rank to market. 


Tho' a few lines may paſs often unſuſpected, 
as thoſe of Muretus's did with Scaliger ; yet 
when they happen to be inſerted into the body 

| of 
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of a work, and when their very features betray 
their baſtardy, one may venture not only to 
mark them for not being genuine, but entirely 


to remove them. In K. Henry the fifth, there 
is a ſcene between Katharine and an old wo- 


man, where Mr. Pope has this remark, 1 
“ have left this ridiculous ſcene as I found it; 
« and am ſorry to have no colour left, from 
« any of the editions, to imagine it interpo- 
e lated.” But with much leſs colour Mr. Pope 
has made many greater alterations ; and this 
ſcene is rightly omitted in the late elegant edi- 
tion printed at Oxford. But *tis a hard matter 

to fix bounds to criticiſm. However in our 
ſubſequent book we will try whether or no, by 
the help of n rules, we cannot regulate a 
little its 8 


294 e e Book Ur. 
por + 0 0 K ul. 


HEN ane >" eh pegs various 
W tribes of rhetoricians, grammarians, 

etymologiſis, &c. of ancient Greece: 
and here and the wiſeſt and beſt of * philoſo- 
phers inculcating grammatical niceties to his 
ſcholars 3 not ſo foreign to his grand deſign of 
bettering mankind, aa we now perhaps may 
imagine: when again we canſider that the Ro- 
mans. followed the Grecian ſteps z and. here ſee 
a Scipio and Laelius joining, with an African 
ſlave in poliſhing the Latin language, and tranſ- 
lating, the politeſt af the Attic authors; and 
ſome time after read of -* Cicero himſelf, that 
he, when his country was diſtracted with civil 
commotions, ſhould trouble his head with ſuch 
pedantic accuracies, as whether he ſhould write ad 
Piraeea, Pircetum, or in Piraceum—W hen, I ſay 
all this is conſidered, and then turn our eyes home- 
ward; -and behold every thing the reverſe ; can 
we wonder that the ancients ſhould have a polite 
language, and that we ſhould hardly emerge 
out of our priſtine and Gothic barbarity ? 


I See Plazo in Cratyl and Xen. yeh L. III. c. 13. and 
E. IV. | + 
2 Cicer. in ans ad Att. VII. 3 
Amo 
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Amongſt many other things we want a good 
grammar and dictionary: we muſt know what 
is proper, before we can know what is elegant 
and polite: by the uſe of theſe, the meaning of 
words might be prefixed, the Proteus - nature, 
if poſſible, of ever-ſhifting language might in 
ſome meaſure be aſcertained, and vague phraſes 
and ambiguous ſentences brought under ſome 
rule and regulation. But a piece of idle wit 
ſhall laugh all ſuch learning out of doors: and 
the notion of being thought a dull and pedantic 
fellow, has made many a man continue a block- 
head all his life. Neither words nor grammar 
are ſuch arbitrary and whimſical things, as ſome 
imagine: and for my own part, as I have been 
taught from other kind of philoſophers, ſo I 
believe, that right and wrong, in the minuteſt 
ſubjects, have their ſtandard in nature, not in 
whim, caprice or arbitrary will: ſo that if our 
grammarian, or lexicographer, ſhould by chance 
be a diſciple of modern philoſophy ; ſhould he 
glean from France and the court his refinements 
of our tongue, he would render the whole af: 
fair, bad as it is, much worſe by his ill manage- 
ment. No one can write without ſome kind 
of rules: and for want of rules of authority, 
many learned men have drawn them up for 
)v 4 themſelves. 
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themſelves. Ben . Johnſon printed hisEngliſh 
Grammar.' If Shakeſpeare and Milton never 
publiſnhed their rules, yet they are not difficult 
to be traced from a more accurate conſideration 
of their writings. Milton's rules I ſhall omit 
at preſent z but ſome of Shakeſpeare's, which 


ſavour of peculiarity,” I ſhall here mention: be- 
cauſe when theſe are known, we ſhall be leſs 


liable to give a looſe to fancy, in indulging the 
licentious ſpirit of criticiſm ;\-nor ſhall we then 
ſo much preſume. to judge what Shakeſpeare 
ought to have written, as endeavour to diſcover 
and retrieve what he did write. 


RULE I. 


Obaketpeare alters proper names according 
to the Engliſh pronunciation, 


Concerning this liberty of altering proper 


names, Milton thus apologizes in Smectymnuus, 
If in dealing with an out- landiſh name, they 


thought it beſt not to ſcrew-the Engliſh mouth 


** to a harſh, foreign termination, ſo they kept 


+ the radical word, they did no more than the 
elegant authors among the Greeks, Romans, 
and at this day the Italians in ſcorn of ſuch a 
66 ſervility uſe to do. Remember how they 


4 * 
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* mangle our-Britiſh names abroad; what treſ- 
% paſs were it if we in requital ſhould as much 
e neglect theirs? And our learned Chaucer did 
e not ſtick to do ſo, writing Semyramus for 
« Semiramis, Ampbiorax for Ampbiaraus, K. Seies 
« for K. Coy the huſband of Alcyone, with - 
many other names ſtrangely metamorphis'd 
from true orthography, if he had made any 
« account of that in theſe kind of words.“ 
Milton's obſervation is exceeding true; and to 
this affectation of the Romans is owing the diffi- 
culty of antiquarians tracing the original names 
and places. Our Caſwell, Bowdich and Cotes, 
in a Roman mouth are Caffvellanus, Boadicia 

and Cotiſo. The Portus Tins mention'd in Cae- 


1 Chaucer's tranſcribers have plainly corrupted ſome 
words, as AE they have turned into G. In the houſe of 
Fame. p. 466. 5. 116, Edit. Urry. 

_ « Yſatte the Harpir Orion, 
% And Gacides Chirion.“ 
One may venture I think to write 
« Facides, and Chirion.“ | ; 
1. Achilles and Chiron: both famous for their ſkill in Ma- 
ſick, Again Senior they have changed into Samer. In the 
Chanon's Yeman's tale. 1471. p. 127. edit. Urry. 

„ As in his boke Semor Cr. Senior] will bear witneſs.” 

Senior de Chemia. via. Senior Zadith. © 
* 


far 
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ſar was a port below Calais called Vitfan' or 
Whitfan. The old German words Mat Awe ; 
i. e. fat or fruitful earth, the Romans called Ba. 
tavia. When the north-eaſt part of Scotland 
hill of hazel; the Romans ſoon gave it their La- 
tin termination, and called it Caledonia. 
other names of places our antiquarians and ety- 
mologiſts eaſily trace, if they can get but the ra- 
dical word. This rule then is univerſally true, 


that all nations make foreign words fubmit to 


their manner of pronunciation. However our 
Shakeſpeare does not abuſe proper names like 
Chaucer or Spencer, tho“ he has elegantly ſuited 
many of them to the Engliſh mouth. 

In his Midſummer-Night's Dream, Act Il 
he hints at a ſtory told by Plutarch in the life of 
Theſeus, of one Iles, daughter of the fa- 
mous robber Sinis, whom Theſeus flew : he, 
true hero-like, killed the father and then de- 
bauched the daughter. Her he calls wy poe- 
tically Perigenia. | 

Cleopatra had a fon by 9 Caeſar, whom 
Plutarch tells us was called Kaiwagiun, Shake- 


ſpeare in Antony and Cleopatra. very properly 
writes it Ceſario, not arion: n does r not 


. Camden's Brit p 254. | 
: | make 
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make in Latin or Engliſn Platon, but Plato. 
and: Priſcian the Grammarian obſerves that 
the Latins omit the u at the latter end of proper 
names. So Cicero in his Tuſculan diſputa - 
tons: Hine le Agamemno. Hemericus. And 
Virgil. Aen. VIII, G. amn 04% 4 


« Haud procul Hinc e et "Tyre = 


4 tenebant.“ 


* ” - 4 \ $4 


From Ms Gf Aen. X. 290. Inſtead of 


cc de ee, OT... 
ne muſt write Tarchs.. 


Perhaps to avoid the wks of two vowels, 
he followed the Grecian {pelling, in Aen. * 
327. 4 Jat 

c et 701 Fore Pluton, * Pe 


Tartareae monſtrum. 


The Jews name in the Merchant of Venice 
Sjalac, he makes Engliſh and calls Shylock. In 
Romeo and Juliet, Montecchi and Capello, are 


Montague and Cepuler. Sir Johan of Boundis, in 


Chaucer's legend of Gamelyn, he changes into, 
Sir Rowland | "of Bos, im his play called As you 


3 Prile/1, 6; pa 6 ane, 
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like it. Amleth, he writes Hamlet 3 and Cunobe- 
line or Kvmbeline, he calls Cymbeline. 

Macbeth's father is variouſly - written in the 
Scotiſh chronicles. : Macbeth fil. Findleg : Innes 
of Scotland p. 791. Macbeth Mac-Finleg : Ibid. 
p. 803. Macbabeus Filius Finele : Johan. de For. 


din Scot. L. IV. c. 44. Salve, Maccabaee Thane 
Clummis; nam eum magiſtratum defunt7o paulo ante 


patre Synele. 3 Hecdor ** Scot. hiſt. 
L. XII. "RA 

- Snell thaw of Ganmi Haig. P- . 168, 
By Sinel's death, I know, I'm thane of Glamis.” 


So our author, in Macbeth, Act I. 

In Cicero's offices B. II. c. ix. is the folloy- 
ing paſſage, Itaque propter aequabilem praedas 
partitionem," et BARGULUS ILLYRIVS LATRO, 4 

5 'Tis very plain if the plays called 1, ad, '&c. parts 


of Henry VI. were written by our poet, that he had red 
Cicero's offices. I wonder this paſſage ſhould eſcape the 


diligent ſearch of Mr. Theobald. I lately turned to the 
edition printed at Oxford, where I found Bardylis had 


taken poſſeſton of the copy, but no mention made of Ci- 
cero. . In the laſt edition indeed I found Tus TRUE vi- 
RATE.—But Shakeſpeare ſeems to me to have had his eye 

og other paſſages of Cicero's offices, In the IIId part of 


* 40 Teri. 


' Henry VI. Act I. 


mw TW „„ 


”— — \ 1 i. A —_ <0 © oth 


II. 


9 


5 A J K 5 


- TT K N a 8 F&F & T7 


8 


— 


_— 
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quo eft apud Theopompum, magnas opes babuit. 
Thus the editions in Shakeſpear's time; and 
thus I found it in two manuſcripts. In the 
ſecond part of 'K. Henry VI. A& IV. -Suffolk 
fa 

1 2 This villain here, 

« Being captain of a pinnance, threatens more 
© Than Bargulus the ftrong Ihrian pirate.” 

In ſome later editions tis printed in Cicero, 
Bardylis NAhrius latro. For my own part, I really 
imagine that Cicero gave this Illyrian name a 
Roman pronunciation and - turn : but why the 
editors of Cicero print it Bardylis, I don't 
know; Plutarch in the life of Pyrrhus writes it 


In 
« York, 7 6 Hr bt: args 
« Edw, But for a kingdom any oath may be broken. 
Cicero de Off. L. III. ſ. 21. 


„Nam fi violandum oft jus, r, 
« Vielandum of.” 


bs Bi ad Jaliet, Ad J. 
«« I meaſuring his affections by my own, 
10 That moſt are buſied, Wee. 
« Perſu'd my humour.“ 


Cic. Lib. III. ſ. 1. Nanguam /e mim otieſum * . 
cum otioſus ; nec minus ſolum, quam cum ſolus Mr. 
I I 


"#38 Er 


In 
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In Julius Cacfar, he has ſome variations in 
proper names: Plutarch, Maguyacs, Shake. 
ſpeare, Marellus : And Decimus Brutus Albin, 
he calls Drciu Brutus. Plut. doo, viz. an 
iſland near Philippi: Shak. cee Plut. Ad- 
Javog. Shak. Dardanius. 
In Antony and Cleopatra. OR 

Shak. Dercetas. | + 


In K. Henry VIII. AR III. 


« King. Now, my Lords, 
* Saw you the Cardinal? 
„ Nor. My Lord, we have 
* Stood here obſerving him. 80 u vFranan cou. 
| * MOTION 
* Is iN 418 BRAIN 3 he bites his lips, and ftarts, 
« Stops on a ſudden, looks upon the ground, 
Then lays his finger on his temple ; trait, 
« Springs out into faſt gate, then ſtops again; 
Strikes his breaſt hard, and then anon he caſts 
« His eye againſt the moon: in moſt Or 
« We've ſeen him ſet himſelf. 
Ling. It well may be, 
« THERE Is A MUTINY N's MIND. = 


This chin eee eee 
from Cicero de Off. L. I. ſ. 36. Cavendum off autem, 17 
aut tarditatibus utamur in greſſu mollioribus, ut pomparum 
- ferculis fimiles efſe videamur, aut in fiſtinationibus ſuſcipia- 
mus nimias celeritates ; quae cum fiunt, anhelitus moventur, 
nut mutantur, ora torguentur  BX QUIBUS MAGNA sie- 
NIFICATIO FIT MON ADESSE CONSTANTIAM. 


1 N The 


II. 


S8 5 S8 
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The late Lord Shafteſbury, in his * Advice 
to an Author, fell 1 into a miſtake concerning the 
name of the unfortunate Deſdemona: * But why 
« (ſays he) amongſt his Greek names, he ſhould 
have choſen one which denoted the Lady 
« ſuperſtitious, I can't imagine: unleſs, &c.“ 
Her name is not derived from Amuoidaiuuy, 
but Avodaipu : 1. e. THE UNFORTUNATE : and 
? Giraldi Cinthio, in his novels, making the 
word feminine, calls her Diſdemona, from whom 
Shakeſpeare took the name and ſtory, 
Thus the reader may ſee with what elegance, 
2s well as learning, Shakeſpeare familiarizes 
ſtrange names to our m—_— and pronunciation, 


6 Chara, vol.. p. 348. 

7 Novella VII. Deca terza. Avine, che una virtuoſa 
Dina, di maraviglioſa bellexzza, Diſdemona chiamata, &c. 
He calls her afterwards, in alluſion to her name, Ia infelice 
Diſdemona. And I make no queſtion but Othello in his 
rapturous admiration, with ſome alluſion to 1 name, 
exclaims, in Act III. 

« Excellent wretch ! perdition catch * 
* But I do love thee—— 


T've ancient tragndiane are full of 89 fame in- 
ſtances I have mention'd above, p. 258, 259- This rapturous 
exclamation and alluſion too has ſomething ominous in it; 


and inſtances of theſe preſaging and 9 


our poet is full of. 
RULE 
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RULE II. 


ve makes Latin words Englith, and d uſes 

them attording to their original idiom and lati⸗ 
In Hamlet, Act I. Horatio is ſpeaking of the 

prodigies, which happened before Caeſar's death, 

As harbingers preceding ſtill the fates 

« And prologue to the omen coming on.“ 


The omen coming on, i. e. the event, which * 
pened in conſequence of the omens. In the 
very ſame manner Virgil, Aen. I, 349. 


Cui pater intactam dederat, primiſque jugaret 
% Ominibus.. 


Ominius, i; e e eee 
was the conſequence of the omens. 


In the Taming of a Shrew, A&I. 


„ Sir, I ſhall not be ſlack, in ſign whereof, 
«© Pleaſe you, we may contrive this afternoon ; 
« And quaff carouſes to our N health?” 


I They read, the omen'd. 
2 They have corrected, convive. 
18 Contrive 


% Wm - 
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Contrive this afternoon, i. e. ſpend this afternoon 
together. Terence has, contrivi diem. Thence 
dis made Engliſh, and ſo uſed by Spencer in 
his Fairy Queen, B. II. c. 9. ft. 48. | 


« Nor that ſage Pylian fire, whith did furvive 
Three ages, ſuch as mortal men conirive.“ 


Contrive, 1. e. ſpend. 
In K. Richard II. Act J. 
« Or any other ground net, | 
* Where never Engliſhman durſt ſet his foot.” 
©... Inhabilable, 


3 In the late editions, unhabitable. AA is 
latin from whence it came, and by us is generally turned 
into un ; but not always ; as here inhabitable, negatively. 


80 in Spencer informed, for unformed. B. III, C. VI. ft. 8. 


« So after Nilus inundation | 
« Init pes of creatures men dos td, 15 
* Informed in been which the fun hath yd." 


This is imitated from Ovid, Met. I, 423. 


die ubi deſernit madides ſeptem fluus ape 
Nilus. &c. 


Plurima cultores verſit animalia glebis | 
Irveniunt, & in his quadam mods ſactu ſub ipſun 


Naſcendj ſpatium ; quardam Mur TIC, f, 
Trunca vident numeric. | 


S 


X The 


1 
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Hy babitable, Lat. bibabitabilis, that cannot be in- 
habited. Cicero de Nat. Deor. I. Regiones in. 
habitabiles a incultae.. et 


In Orhello, & IV. 


« S I court more women. you'll touch. with 
| more men.“ 


In the ſame naught ſenſe Propertius U, 25. 
Luynceu, tune meam potuiſti ianpere cram de 
Ava wes YU xabapeilior AIITOMENNI &, u; 
unde igt patlanmliev. Mr. Theobald's edition 
reads, — Conch with more men. In Meaſure for 
The reading which 1 have here given is not without it's 
authority tho in no printed book 3 befide the conſtruction 


and the elegance both require it :—qu#dam modo fu 
quedam imperfetta. But informed is literally from the lat 
 informatts. | 
« His 1 
« Fulmen erat." Virg. VIII, 46. 


And Spencer tis plain renders. 1MPBRFECTA, in Ovid, 


.* - jnformed. In our language un like the latin in is ſome: 


4 times uled intenſively: as in John I, 27. Whoſe ſhoe, 
* latchet Lam not worthy to unſooſe.'' In the weſlern 


parts of England in the ſame manner they ſay to unthavy, 
meaning thoroughly to thaw, So Virgil uſes infraden 
* xü, 1. thoroughly broken. 


Meaſure, 
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Meafute,: AQ III. In the fame ſenſe we have 
— thtir. legs tauchen. And in Antony and 
Cleopatra, Act III. The neer- taurii d weſtal. So 
Horace calls Pallas, L. I. Od. 7. Intacta. 
There is another word of not unlike i import 
and fignification, In the Winter's Tale, Act I. 


So play, boy, 2 thy mother pra rs, 
und 1 ploy too,” 
This Is uſed in the fame ſenſe as the Lating uſe 
Luvzxe, and the Greeks Tian, | 
Fis anus, et tamen 
| "Lovixepz mil eden Hor. IV, 13. 
Lug1sT STI ſatis, edifti ſatis, atque bib iſi. 


2. 2, 214. 
Turba Menandreae fuerat nec Thaidos olim 


Tanta, in E Populus VAR: Erichthonius, 
Properti 


us, 


om learned comedian in his $ 
Sc. I. enen 
eee eee 


t Womag, Aa lv. 
Amator. Lib. I. 


At que, cum cogi r now TACTA ra regte 

Ur fault cultn gaudea, eiu erit. | 
« She that might have been forced, and you let ler go free 
% without voucntuo, tho' then ſhe ſeem'd to thank you, 
ill ever hate you after ; wh tp r 
. e | 


X* 2 Milton 
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Milton likewiſe has followed this learned mean- 
ing, in a paſſage imitated per Wy 
A. M. 5241. 
= 0 Now let us lar 
7 * 8 meet is, after web delicious fare.” , 

* * N, 1027. 


He aa SHADOW, as the Latin aſe. UMBRA, 
In the ſecond part of K. Henry IV. Act II. 


P «Tam your SHADOW, my Lord, Th 
follow you.“ N 


So Honkes, n of thoſe. who attended 
Mæcenas as unbidden gueſts, | if 


' Owos Mecenas adduxerat UmBRAs. pd 2.8, 


Again, L. I. Ep. 5. 
Locus ef et f pluribus vubnls. 


"Tis a pretty alluſion of conſtant, ar in 
the ſunſhine of fortune, and who then cannot 
ee The ſame alluſion Milton has, 


Thou, my $HADE- 
« Infeparble, w. muſt with me along, K, 249. 
In a Mdſummer Night s Dream, Act III. 
He uſes not a word form'd from the Latin, but 
the Latin word itſelf. Lyſander "ſpeaks to 
_ Hernia, © * « Get 
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5 e e eee 
. You Minimus.. | 


« This is (fays Mr. Theobald) no term of arts 
« that I can find; and I can ſcarce be willing to 
« think, that Shakeſpeare would uſe the'maſ- 
« culine of an adjective to a woman. He was 
not ſo deficient in grammar. I have not ven- 
« tur'd to diſturb the text; but the author, 


perhaps, might have wrote, 
40 Lou, Minim, you. | 


* i. e. You e 
« reptile. In this ſenſe, to uſe a more recent 
« authority, Milton uſes the word in 1 the 7th 
« book of Paradiſe Loſt. | 


«* Theſe as a Line their long dimenſions drew, 
« Streaking the ground with ſinuous. trace not 
« all | 
« Minims of nature.“ 


Mr. Theobald, who was no bad ſcholar, might 
have remembered that the maſculine gender is 
often uſed, where the perſon is conſidered more 
than the ſex ; as here tis by Shakeſpeare. Mil- 
ton's expreſſion ſeems to be from Prov. ax. 24. 
according to the vulgate, Quatuor ia ſunt mi- 
numa terre, Minis are an order of Friars, 

X 3 Minimi ;, 
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Minimi; ſo named thro affefted himitity. From 
this adjective Spencer form'd Nik fobſtahtive, 
LG * toys ; fes minimi Preti. | 


4 FP. 


blen x day e he hies bn äs | 
« By chance he certaine miniments uk dug " 


Aim in fnuſic is Half a femibreve: co whickthe 
alkides; in B. 6. c. 10. ft. 28. N 


«© Pardon thy ſhepherd mongſt fo many — 
« As he hath ſung of thee in all his days, 
« To, make one #1/ime of nr an 


th Othello, Act IN. | 
Ar” Now by yond Mark lieu 


So in Timon, Act Si i 1 

% The m#hhd thinfion all bote Coed 
And Milton, B. III. 564. 

— The pure Marble air,” 
Virgil; Euer Marmortum, Arn 9 755 
which Phaer renders 

9 — 0 marblefacid ſeas.” 
| = Under the kin of mri rm.” | 


Homer 


een Sara. 311, 
Homer led the way, II. C. 276. Du pagaginrs 


which the ſcholiaſt interprets by n. The 


ſea, as well as the ſky, is called Marble, from. 
its being reſplendent, and ſhining like marble: 
And tis to be remembered that the poets predi-- 
cate the ſame things reciprocally both of the 
8 In the firſt part of K. Henry 

IV. ſpeaking of the Severn, he fays, His 
8 ctifped head.“ And in the Tempeſt, Act 
IV. he has, Criſp channels.” Criſp, or 


| eriſped, is curled. Lat. Criſpus, criſpaſus, So 


of the Clouds, in the Tempeſt, Act I. 
All hail,” great "maſter f grive d hail | 


I come 
To anſwer thy beſt e be't to fly, 
To ſwim, to dive into the fire; to dd 
On the cvaL'p clouds,” 


And fo in Timon, Act IV. 
« Withall abhorred births below 5 cz18p heav'n, 
% Whereon Hyperion's quickning fire doth ſhine. 


5 Criſp beav'n.] We ſhould read Orr, | e. vaulted, 
a * the Latin Cripta, a vault,” Mr. W.— But that 
we ſhould read, as the poet red, Cf, is plain from the 
above citations. —One may aſk too where i Crit ro be 


found ? Add to that Cripte is a vault under ground, 4rd 


75 * hence the Italians have formed Groi/a, a grotto. 
X 4 Ia 


4 agayis T7 n 
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Neve precor magni ſulſcribite Caeſaris irae. 
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4 bur ü in a man 'that's juſt, | | 
6 They'recold dilations, nn 


my That paſſion cannot rule.“ 
Dilations,. a Lat. dilationes, delayings, pauſes, 4 


d;fferendo. But in Act I. That I would all my 


pilgrimage dilate. i. e. d dilatando, e . 
exipatiate, &c.“ 


In K. Lear, Act II. 


I tax not you, you ERS BY 
« You owe me no ſubſcription.” 


Subſeripeis; isa writing underneath, a regiſtering 
our names ſo as to take part in any cauſe, ſuit 

or ſervice. Hence it ſignifies, allegiance, ſub- 
miſſion, &c. And the verb ſubſcribere is not 


only to write under, but to aid and help, to abet 
and approve, Ks. 


Ovid Trift. L. I. El. 11. 


* Dii maris et caeli (quid enim niſi vota ſuper- 


N * ſunt) 
„ Solvere quaſſatae parcite membra ratis : 


I 
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In Meaſure for Meaſure, Act II. 


« Admit no other way to ſave his life, 
« As I fubſcribe not that.” 


Milton, B. XI, 181. 


So ſpoke, ſo wiſh' d much · humbled Eve x 
40 but fate 


0 Subſeri'd not.” * 

That is, aſſented not, took not her part. But 

Milton abounds with words thus taken from the 

Latin; Wimme 
In 


4 i. e. ſuperſtitious ornaments? I, 372. 
And thus Shakeſp. in Jul. Caeſ. Act I. uſes ceremonies, 


If you do find them deci d with ceremonies, N 
Diebe biz images, | 5:08 

Iiftin&, i. e. moved forward, puſh'd on: II, 935. XI, 563. 

Emblem, picture · worle of wood, ſtone, or metal, inlaid in 

, diverſe colours, as in payements, &c. IV, 703. Divine, 

1. foreboding : IX, 845. Perſon, i. e. character, quality, 

or ſtate, part to act in: X, 156. Many inſtances too he 

las of conſtruction imitated from the poets : n 

B. IX. 795. 

« O Sov'reign, virtuous, PRECIOUS OF ALL TREES 

In paradiſe ['" 

Virgil IV. $76.——Sequimur tt, SANCTE DEORUM. 


With others too numerous to be mention'd here; but theſe 
may ſuffice to vindicate our author, I ought not to ſay 
wvindicate ; 
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In Julius Caeſar, Act J. . 

< Brutus. If it be avght toward the general 
| good, 

, Set honour in one oye: and death bees, 
« And I will look on both indifferent. 1 
<« For let the Gods ſo ſpeed me, as I 38 | 
« he name of Honour, more than I fear death.” 
How agreeable to his Stoic character does Shake. 
ſpeare make Brutus here ſpeak ? Cicero de Fin. 
II, 16. Quid enim iHAATAGOPON dictint, id 
mibi ita ocrurrit, u MDA uns dicerem. One 
of the great diviſion of things, among the Stoics, 
was into good, bad, indifferent; virtue, and what- 
ever partogk of virtue, was gad; vice, bad ; 
but what. partook neither of virtue nor vice, 
being not in our power, was indifſerent ; ſuch as 
honour, wealth, death, &c. But of theſe in- 
different things, ſome might be eſteemed more 
than others; as here Brutus lays, 1 love the name 

of honour mort than I fear death. See Cicero de 

Fin. III, I 16. The Stoics never deſtroyd 
choice among indifferent things. Their wen- 
aba were indifferentia cum mediocri @fimailone. 
Chryſippus uſed to ſay, 7 Mixpis & d pou 
indicate: for words thus uſed out of the common and 
vulgar track, add a peculiar dignity and grace to the diction 


of a. poet. | 
7 Ag bib. 2 #e@. A " Gi PI 7 
| io 1; => 4 77s 


8 
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J. ae al vb a puserſitao N WHIP I 
continue ignorant of confequentes,, I alums dd 10 


Which ſaying of Chryſippus is thus further ex- 
plained by Epictetus, Af α xo of Si- 
abe, e, b en 2 
wee da. eurVargperds 7 ins 4 vie 46) Ge 
Aalen roro & rovigeiſ ai. Kuguuirrgey * r M Te 
Leers, „ he n ons Nu 7 iti ge- 
YinGoKauer, xabi*z« 76 IPO E EKAOTHN id pvisi- 
gov Nr bal, Irs val wes r 8 Hence 


yy philoſophers ſay fintly and t#uly, that if the 


rtal good and bone man hiew future events, be 


would co-operate with fielnefs, death, and loſs of 
limbs : in as much as be would be ſenſible that this 
lappen d to bim from the order and conſtitution of 


the Whalt : (for the Whole it principally to be pre- 


ferred before the part, and the tity, to the titizth : ) 
but tow as tue art ignorant” of future events, we 
ſhould by a right election hold to what is agreeable 
to our diſpoſitions. - And this doctrine, of Tight 
election and rejection, they are full of, in all 
their writings. n let us ſee 
Brutus ſpetch. 


« Brutus. I do far the cb 
“ Chuſe Caeſar for their king, 


« Caſſius, 


thoſe things which apt agyreable 1 iy diſpoſition. = 


* 


= 
= 8 * d | 
2 274: 3, ar 
= 7 * 2 by — c — 
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= « Caffius, Ay, do you fear it? „ ar 

« Then muſt I think, you would not have it ſo. 
Brut. nnn yet Tlove him 

937 cc well: * 

« But wherefore.do. you ball me bee fo lag 

« What is it, n 

NN 

cc Set honour, Kc.“ pe 


[Eun If it be ought toward the genera good, 
4 (ves ro dor, woos r win) as I am a part of 
« that whole, a citizen of that city; my prin- 
* ciples lead me to perſue it; this is my end, 
my good: whatever comes in competition 
« with the general good, will weigh nothing; 
« death and honour are to me things of an in- 
« different nature: but however I freely acknow- 
te ledge that, of theſe indifferent things, honour 
has my greateſt eſteem, my choice and love; 

4. the very name of honour I love, more than I 
«fear even death.” | | 


In Antony and Cleopatra, Act v. 


5 « Cleop. Why that's the way 
<«< To fool their preparation, and to conquer 1 
Their mor " ' abſurd i intents.” N 


Ajurd, 


$ — afir't . 


e 
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%s die winding Liz ail {irabis 


ſurdus, à quo aures et animum avertat.] Cicet.. 
pro Roſc. 1. 7. Fraudæuit Roſcius. Ef hoc quidem 
auribus animiſque ab ſurdum. 3 oY I. e. 
n. unpleaſant. en N 


There is a jaiſage in Wg plan which I canngt 
here paſs Over. CO YE ng Ye 
Caeſar, AR lr. rele oc 


13:39 25 £34 

& He at Philippi kept | 
« His ſword cen like a dancer, while I ſtrook 
«The lean and wrinkled Caffius; and ra] 
« That the mad Brütus chdtd - 


I omit the epithets given to Caſſius, as they are 
well known from Plutarch, and other paſſages 
of our poet. But why does Antony call Brutus 
Mad ? — Plato ſeeing how extravagantly Dio- 
genes ated the philoſopher, ſaid of him, zr. 
MAINOMENOZ Fre. Zuxgairhs. ici That be was 
Socrates run mad. There is likewiſe an obſerva- 
tion drawn from the ee of ey * 


77 2 nomen ferat, gag W 


Un om. en een ne ir- 


ſam.““ vole) CEO: au itifo *17 W Ml 


9 In ſome late editions, /ad. 
Now 


* 
* 
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No if this be the opinion of philoſophers them 
ſelves concerning philoſophy, that it may be 
ꝓerſued with fo much ardor and enthuſiaſm, 
that even the over · ſtrainꝰd perſuit may border 
on madneſs ; how agreeable is it to the character 
of the wild, undiſciplin'd Antony, to call even 
Brutus Mad, the ſober Brutus, the philoſopher 
and patriot? Such as Antony lock on all yirtue 
and patriotiſm, mula £27 RES, 


I xiill here add an inſtance or tg of words 
and manners of expreſſion from other languages, 
ene urea his plays. 


la Hamlet, 4 UL... 


„ That he, — werber 
enorm? 


* e. meet Se Baa Hal rms, a 


In Macbeth, A III. ith 
* No, eee | 


« Thy multitudinous ſea incarnadine, 


« Making the green ane d. 
i, e. make it red, {as Shakeſpeare Hit er 


_ plains phone ce 2.06 eames Ital. colore 


incarnatino. 


In 


117 Joo rave 39 
ee e . ads» i, 
And newly nn us 
With / caſted ſlough 3 
i. e. Alacrity, Iightneſs! Fr. byerets. Ital. by 
gerez2a, ''He ſeems xo allude to that fine image 
e Aen. H, Fata r 


Qualizubiin — nr ane pain. 
Frigida hub terra tumidum quem hruma tegehat; 
Nunc paſitis nouus exuviis, nitiduſque juventà, 


Lubrica ſublato convolvit pectore terga, 
Arduutadfolem, <t.livguis micat. ors-rriſulcis. 

In che Tempelt, AAall. Gonzalo, is giving 
an account of his 1 imaginary commonwealth. | 


« No name.of m * | 
« Letters ſhould not be known; wealth po- 
cc verty, 
And uſe of ſervice, none; contract, ſucceſſion, 
© Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none,” 


Bourn, ſrom the French word, Berne, abound 
or limit: which was not known, as the poets 


RS in the golden age. Perhaps fr from Bade, 


10 Novvs, Virgil uſes this ward in alluſign to his name 
| ER the new or young warrior. | 
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collis, tamulus : theſe being the original 

Again, in Antony and Cleopatra, Act I. 
I'll ſet a baun how far to be below d.“ 

i. e. .a boundary, a limit. A Bourne, ſignifies 

with us, a head of a fountaine z and towns, 


whoſe names end in bourn, are ſituated upon 
ſprings of water : Nee 


Beem, ſcaturire. I cannot help obſerving that 
Shukeſpeyre in the farmer 'palſags, I 


7 15 « Boum, bound of land,” 


os an et hende uf the word, which is ng 
unuſual thing with the beſt writers. In K. Lear, 


Ac IV. he uſes it in it's original Gignification 


according to the Greek etymology, 
0 Edg. From the dread ſummit of this chalk 


© bourn,” 


1 don't remember any one paſſage, wherein be 
uſes bourn for a ſpring-head. | 


In Hamlet, Act II. The * mobled queen: this 
deſignedly affected expreſſion ſeems to be formed 


x 10 1 once thought it ſhould be mabled, 1. carelefly 
dreſſed. The word is uſed in the northern parts of Eng- 
land ; and by Sandys in his travels, p. * The elder 
mabble their beads in lian, ft. | 

ay: + 2 from 


00 


— 
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from, Ving · Nun en er 
1. 


But Shakeſpeare tas ome Greek pin 
In Coriolanus, Act II. b 


6 Ic is held... 
« That vulour is the chicfet virtue; and 
« Moſt dignilies the hover.” 
i. e. the poſlefſor. 80 221 Gonifis fortune 
and riches. Macberh,” AR | 
-* My noble partner, 
« You gre wth pet grce and rat pre 
« dition 
of noble kving,” i ni u 110 7 N 


Heving, Gt. how, Lat Bent, in Sophos, 
Aj. J. 169. 171 207 M01; e au 94901 2 8171 (1! 


Tiger neee BXON®' 4 ym 
Te is Healy i e. Payne 25 
Hence Virgil, Geov. u. 499. 
A dh: mrad fndpew, ans ain, 


„Hani e- 
72 Kerk 1 6 the Hives, dra 


4 ©2 Fi. Jy 4 E I 15 


bn Hamles, a V. a bf . 
1 „ Cloym- Ay, . 
| Nn E. 
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i. e. put an end to your labours : alluding to, 


what the Greeks called by one word, BAurdg, 


the time for unyoking. Hom. Il. C. 779- 
Hu@ & b, piloiceas gn 


Schol. in in} ox ink. Abbes, 107 ov X0ugev of 
aronuoviai tay teſov. From this one word Horace 
has made a whole ſtanza. L. III. Od. 6. 


| 4 Sol ubi montium 
6 Mutare urnbtas, et Juga demeret 
« Bobus fatigatis, amicum | 
Tempus agens abeunte curru.” 


Hence too our Milton in his Maſk. 


« Twoſuch 1 ſaw, what time the labour'd oxe 
In his looſe traces from the furrow came.” 


Our Engliſh word Orphan comes from «<- 
Parse, ab ogÞvis" being as it were left in dark- 
neſs, left void of their greateſt bleſſing their pa- 
rents, the light and guide of their ſteps.- O- 
arcs is ſpoken, of one in the dark and obſcurity: 
Gear, 6 dons xa} fer- tuParic, ſays an ancient 
grammarian on the Ajax of Sophocles. Now 
allowing Shakeſpeare to uſe the word orphan, 
as a Grecian would have uſed it, how ele- 
gantly Boi bb call che Gries the orphan heirs of 

defting : 


E. . FFF 


den SHAKESPEARE; | 223 
Aim: who adminiſter in her works, acting in 


darkneſs and obſcurity? The whole paſſage 
runs thus: In the Merry Wives of Windſor, 


Act V. 


« Fairies, black, gray, green and white, 

« You moon-ſhinerevellers, and ſhades of night, 
« You Orphan-heirs of fixed deſtiny, 

« Attend: your office and your quality.“ 


Had the poet written oupben- beirs, he would 
have repeated the ſame thing. Theſe ouphs I 


find in modern editions have routed the owls. 


out of their old poſſeſſions ; but I ſhall beg 


ave to reinſtare them again, in the Comedy of | 


Frrours, Act II. 


« This is" the fairy land oh qpight of ſpights 1” 
« Wetalk with goblins, owls and elviſhſprights! 


We: we obey them not, this will enſue, 


« They'll ſuck-our breath, ond pinch nah, 
eh « nn 


— Theſe 


12 Fairy land. ] Plautus lays.the ſcene at Epidamnum, 3, 
town of Macedon, lying upon the Adriatic ; whoſe unfor- 
tunate ſound made the Romans change it to Dyrrachium : 
the Roman comedian has ſome alluſions and witticiſms on 
the name. Shakeſpeare removes the ſcene to Epheſus 3 
which he calls the land of conjurors and witches. He had- 
li eye ohlefly on that paſſage in Acts xix, 19. The caſe. 

V 2 ſeemy 
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Theſe owls which the Latins called fviges, ac- 
cording to vulgar ſuperſtition had power to 
ſyck children's breath and blood. Ovid. Faſt 
L. VI. 135. 7 


Nocte volant, pueroſque petunt nutricisegen 
Et vitiant cunis. corpora ſuis. | 
Carpere dicuntur laftantia roftris, 
651 et — 
an 689 211; Be 


ſeems to be this ; these were ar Fpheſts ſeveral impoſter 
and jugglers (conjutors- the common people called them) 
who by the aſſiſtande of charms, periapts, amulets, &c. 
Certain magical words, or ſuperſtitious charaRers and figures, 

promiſed to cure people of their diſeaſes, or to give them 
ſucceſs in any undertaking, Heſychius has preſerved ſome 
of this, trumperꝝ in V. Epic; yeappele'; and off this kind 
we have fill preſerved to this day z ſuch as Abracadabra, 
to cure agues : St, George, Sr. George, Ec. to cure the 
incubus, or night-mare, mention'd by Scotin' his diſcovery 
of witchcraft, Boplk- TV. C. II. Sr. Wirhold, c. in K. 
Lear, Act III. with many others eaſily to bei picked up.— 
Now: theſe, or the like, were the curious arts ; Cra wiglagſa, 
an impertinent prying and inquiſitiveneſs into things which 
don't belong to us, and are above us : The falfe accuſation 
laid againſt Socrates was, 7 wigugyd j] and 'twas 
nothing but a parcel of this trumpery of periapts, amulets 
and charms; together with ſome aſtrological books, that 
is mention d to be burnt at Epheſus.— Aud they counted the 
pries of them, and found it to be fifty thouſand pitces of fibver : 
not that the. books, in which this ridiculous Ruff was writ- 


* 


\ 


on 3 385 
Plin. XI. 39. 


« Fabuloſum puto de lage Nn Wan 
« tium eas labris immulgere.” 


NOR is Shakeſpeare's peculiarity in uſing 
words to be paſſed over. 


In Richard II. Act I}, 


« Why have thoſe baniſh'd and forbidden legs, 
« Dar'd once to touch a duſt of England's 
« ground?“ 


i. e. interditied, As the pope's legate told K. 
John, He [the pope] hath wholly interdicted 
e and 


es a ſo mich, but the ſuperſtitious 
people of this and the neighbouring countries bought them 
up at a high price; and the conjurors had provided a great 
ſock. This ſhort account of theſe Epheſian Letters will 
give a new light not only to this place of the Acts, but 
will likewiſe explain a paſſage in Ovid's Met. XIV. 57. 
where Circe is introduced muttering her unintelligible jar- 
gon, like thoſe myſtical words mention'd in Heſychius. 


| —_—ob/curum VERBORUM ambage NOVORUM 
Ter novies carmen magico demurmurat ore. 


Which is expreſſed moſt elegantly, and agreeably to ancient 
ſuperſtition. So too Shakeſpeare in King Lear, AR II. 


MuunLlinG of wicked charms. _ | 
1 V3 10 


d + 
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and curſed you, for the wrongs you have 
* done unto the holy church.” Fox. Vol. I. 
p. 285, 
So in Macbeth, Act J. 

He ſhall live a man forbid.” 


In Macbeth, Act III. 


And put a barren ſcepter in my gripe, 


« Thence to be wrench'd with an «nlineal hand.“ 
i. e. not of my line, or deſcent. 
In Macbeth, Act v. 
For their dear * 


60 Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 
Excite the mortified man.“ 


dear cauſes, i. e. dreadful. 


So 


To this land of conjurors Shakeſpeare removes the ſcene, 
as I ſaid above, and calls it the Fairy land. This Fairy 
land ran in Dromio's head ſo much that Adriana aſking him 
where his maſter i is, he replies, 


« A Devil in an everlaſting grment hath king 
« A fiend, a Fairy, &c. | 
I find the editors have changed this Fairy into a Fury ; not- 
withſtanding Epheſus is here called a Fairy land: and be- 
fide Fairy ſometimes anſwered to the latin Strix or Hamia : 
| | [Horman's 
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So in Hamlet. 4 
Would I had met my deareſt foe in heav'n.” 


Perhaps from the Latin dirus, dire, dear. In 
the tranſlation of Virgil by Douglas tis ſpelt 
dere, which the Gloſſary thus explains, * Dere, 


Horman's vulgaria, printed An. 1519. Fol, 21. Stzrx 
vel LAMA pro meo ſuum parvulum ſuppoſuit : The Fa rar 
hath chaunged my childe.] And ſo the word is uſed in Cym- 
beline, Act II. 
« From Fairies, and the tempters of the night. 


Theſe Fairies I find in our old poets ſometimes to have been 
miſchievous bugs and furies, at other times fair and benign 
beings of a ſuperior race. They were Farefolkis as 
Douglas, in his verſion of Virgil, calls them, from their 
fairneſs ; or if of a lower kind, and employ d in ſervile 
offices, Brownis, from their ſwarthy countenance : ſome- 
times again they were Satyrs and Fawns, or Centaurs, 
@HPEE as Homer [II. &, 268.] and Euripides in his Cy- 
clops [Y. 620.] names them. In ſhort their characters were 
as various, as the characters of us mortals. And this ac- 
count here given will explain many paſſages in Spencer, and 
our old poets, particularly Chaucer in the Merchant's tale, 
1259. where he plainly alludes to the ſame.etymology, as 
afterwards Douglas Kren 

* That her to behold it ſeemed a Feirie.”* 
And Shakeſpeare in Antony and Cleopatra, AQ IV. 


# To this great Fajery I'll commend thy acts.“ 
| ö © to 
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&* to hurt, trouble: Belg. Deeren, Weren. F. 
* Theut. Deran. AS. Dexian, '#acere. It. hurt, 
injury.“ How near to the Greek, Jp, con- 
tentio, pugua © id, ' rixer, prelior : or to, 
reięo, vero, infeſto ?\ And ſhould it not be thus 
ſpelt in Shakeſpeare ? But inſtances of our poet's 


uſing words contrary to the modern alan 


of them are numberleſs | 1 


RULE I. 


He ſometimss omits the why and pꝛoper 
ſenſe, and — ht 
pꝛoper ſignafication. 

Changes of garments, for different dreſſes, is a 
common expreſſion : and we ſay, io change, for 
10 dreſs : properly to change one dreſs and put 
on another. But Shakeſpeare uſes 70 ex 
only for 4% new dreſs and adorn, 

In Antony and Cleopatra, Act I. | 

« Charm. Oh! that I knew this huſband, 
« which oy fay muſt * 8 his horns with 
6 garlands.” 2 | 

In ecken Act u. a 

Cor. From whom | have receiv d not only 
* greetings, n 


4 * : 


But 


1. 
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6 But with them, * change of honours.” 


i e. been newly adorned with honours ; * | 


new ornaments of honours, | 


myſteries are vain and whimſjcal, he therefore 
uſes myſteries, for vanities, 0 


In Henry VII. Act I. 
«* Cham, Is' t poſſible the bels of France 
« ſhould juggle | 
« Men into ſuch ſtrange * myſteries”? _ 


i. e. vanities, and whimſies. He is ſpeaking of 
court faſhions, Fu 


+ They have likemile printed i hee, on 

3 They correct mockeries, The explication re ad 
is ſufficient to vindicate qur poet's thus uſing the word, Bot 
myſteries may ſignify manners of life, &c. The French 
and Italians have the ſame word, and Chaucer uſes it for a 
profeſſion, trade, calling, &c. in this ſignification miſtere, 
comes Go cabal as minſtet from monaferiam. But 
in the former ſignification- tis a Greek word. Spencer 
uſes it like the French, as mifter wight, manner, kind of 
jerſin : miiſtet malady, 4ind of malach. And, it miftreth 


not; it needeth not, there ir no nereſſity. In which of theſe 


ſenſes to underſtand it, is the better, 1 leave to the reader; 
only one thing I caution him againſt, which is, the chang- 
ing our poet's words for any whimſies of his own. 


RULE 
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RULE IV. 
e e 

For inſtance, he makes verbs of adjecives, 
as, to ſtale, i. e. to make ſtale and familiar, 75 
fafe, to make ſafe and ſecure, en Antony and 
Cleopatra, Act IJ. 

« Ant. My more 

And that which moſt with you * ſhould ſafe 
e my going, | | 
« Is Fulvia's death.“ 
Sbould ſafe, i. e. ſhould make ſafe and ſecure. 


So again, he uſes verbs fo2 ſubſtantives. A. 
cuſe, for accuſation: Aﬀef, for affection: Deen, 
for a deeming, an opinion: Diſpoſe, for diſpo- 
ſition: Prepare, for preparation: Yary, for va- 
riation : &c. And, adjectives for ſubſtantives, 
As Mean, for mediocrity or mean eſtate. In 
K. Lear, Act IV, © 

« Glo, Full oft 'tis ſeen 
Our mean ſecure us.“ 
So Private, for privacy, &c. Nothing is more 
frequent among the Latins than to uſe ſubſtan- 
tively, * ardua invia, avia, ſupera, acuta, &c. 


In 
1 They corre, ſalve 
2 IS VET Eames nijeion: manner, 
| if 
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In imitation of whom our Poet in Coriolanus, 
Act J. 
« As if I lov'd my Ale ſhould be dieted 
“In praiſes ſauc'd with lies.“ 


Again, he makes verbs of ſubſtantives, As, 
to bench, to voice, to paper, to progreſs, to ſtage, 
to eftate, to belm, &c. To ſcale, i. e. to weigh 
and examine: In Coriolanus, Act I. 

% Men, I will venture 

« 3 To ſcale it a little more.” 


i. e. to conſider it, to examine it. 


In Cymbeline, Act J. 

„ Zach. He furnaces 

« The thick ſighs from him.“ 
j. e. His ſighs come from him as thick as fire 
and ſmcke from a furnace. 


In Julius Cæſar, Act II. 
For if thou * path, thy native ſemblance on, 


if the reader thinks proper, he may turn to the following in 
Paradiſe loſt. B. II, 97. and 278. B. IV. 927. B. VI. 78. 
B. VII. 368. B. XI. 4. 

3 They have printed, To fale it. 

4 In the elegant edition printed at Oxford 'tis altered 
into, If thou march: i. e. the gloſs or interpretation 
has removed the more difficult word, which often happens 
to be the caſe, 

« Not 


3 
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Not Erebus itſelf were dim enough _ 
« To hide thee from prevention.” 1 
In King Lear, Act TV. 
Glo. Let the ſuperſluous and luſt dieted man 
« That aues your ordinance, that will not ſee, 
$ Nouns he rs wot. Foul, ae your power 
1 quickly. 
Le W e a ſlave. eee 
that makes it ſubſervient to his ſuperfluities and 
Again, he ules ſnbffantives adjectively ; or, 
by way of appoſition. So the Greeks ſay, Eu 
N dünn.  Exibny oipor. and Homer II. 4. 
58. Tua Te: Hivalo pal. - Virgil Aen. XI, 
405. Amuis Aufidus, Horace Epiſt, I, 12. y. 
20. Stertinium acumen.  Propertius L. 2. Eleg. 
31, Femina turba. 
And the Apoſtle in his firſt Epiſtle to the Corin- 
thians, II, 4. & vibe Moſes, in perfiwaſible, or, in. 
ticing words. i. e. iv wilavoi; Aolorg. Shakeſpeare i in 
Julius Caeſar, Act I. Tyber bank. And Act V. 
Philippi fields. In Coriolanus, Act II. Corio! 
gates. In Hamlet, mufic vows, neighbour room, 
&c. Hence we may correct ſome trifling errors, 
& any errors can be called fo) A 
5 Mr. W. reads, Braves. | 


3 


ee SWAKESPEARE, - Is 
Shakeſpeare, In Midfummer Night's dream, 
« Hul. pull the tender we the Hit hard, 
*. The fiery vows, the hours that we have 
Fen We” 
Read, The fiter vo. 5 | 0 110 ln | S «4 
Again in Antony and Cleapatra, Al. 
1 ** His caplains heart d turd 
6 Which in the ſcuffles of great fight hath burſt 
« The buckles an his breaſt, reneges all temper.” * 
Read, His Caprhin heart, i. e. His warlike heart, 


ſuch as becomes a captam. There are other 


of like) ahne thar want to be cor- 
rected, but at preſent they do hot tr. And 
ſappetimes, the ſubſtantive is to be conftrued 
adjectively when put into the genitive caſe : 
* W a aach deal 
I. 339. 0 (it 106349) 4 

wc Quia cum propior cal iginis aer * 
« Ater init oculos prior. nnr 


i. e. the air of darkneſs, far ne . 


pides in Hippal, * 1 36. en ois, l tf bes a 
pie * 5 a i 4; 5131 1 i G ns 
_ * 124 babe at 
a. ft Nette tem £131 & 


i . — K. Luke XVIII. 6. 
de 6 s xpllns 


FF 
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xpilng Tis aduias, the judge of injuſtice, i. e. the 
27 00 judge. Sir Philip Sidney 's Arcadia, p. 2. 
opening the cherry of her lips : i. e. her 
lips. Ariſtophanes in Plat. 268. n xe di- 
Aug imav. 6 thou who telleſt me 4 gold of words : 
i. e. golden words. Milton V, 212. 
« Over head the diſmal 51 » 
« Of fiery darts in flaming vollies flew, 
e And flying vaulted either hoſt with fire.“ 


6 the hiſs of darts, l. e. the hiſſing darts. In the 
firſt part of K. Henry IV. Act I. 
« No more the thirſty entrance of this ſoil 
&« Shall “ dawb her lips with her own children's 
51A 4 blood.“ $9117 eee | * 
. je ba £ 8 5 ST, We 

En e view f (fays Dr. Bentley) 
«the hiſt flew in vollies, and the his vaulted the hoſts with 
* fire, jthe quther may be fully thought to hare glornk, 

„ever head w1TH diſmal hiſt 
10 Tur fery darts in flaming wollies flew." 

7 Shall tripe." So Mr. W. The very mentioning ſack 
a reading is ſufficient refutation. Had this Gentleman not 
thought theſe rules ab/olutely below his notice, he might 


have conſidered perhaps, ſome of the inſtances here given, 
a little more ſeriouſly ; and thence have applied them to 


Shakeſpeare; and not like an unſxilful muſician, \perpe- 
waere the rn tenen Te 
Sax Shakeſpeare. 


*- "eq 


en SHAKESPEARE,' 33 5 
eee i. e. this thirſty and po- 
tous ſoil, eaſily to be enter'd, er e r 
e eee A 05 


| Shakeſpeare. 
„ Haml. Ad IJ. 
nnn n. 
' Mr. W. ' 23 
uses he wit fe of for.” 


Shakeſpeare. 
« Which done, fe tou the fri a 
Haml. Act II. 


1 my fruitful, pr profitable, advantageous advice : my 


advice which turned out to her advantage. 
Mr. W. | 
„ Which done ſee too the fruit of my advice.” 
Shakeſpeare, 
« Good night, ſweet prince ; 
« And flights of Angels fg thee to thy teſt.” Haml. A& v. 
i. e. eee 
Mr. W. RY 
2 Ad ihr arb ty thee thy ar. 
Shakeſpeare 
I am poſſeſs'd with Nn blot, 
« My blood is mingled with the crime ef la. - 
2 Comedy of Rrroure, Act II. 
i. e. with criminal Iluſt. | 
' Mr. W. ingen & * 


FF 3.1 
1M 
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336 
He lometimes expreſſes ene thing by two ſub; 
ſtantives ; which the rhetoricians ien 
Ovoiv. As Virgil. it Daiwog 27129953 

 Patera libamus et auro, 

i, e. pateris gureis. "In Antony: and Cleopatra, 
Act IL © di ai o Hen 

40 lev nee and will fead you 


« Where rather I'II cold nn 
« Than death and honour.” Ness 


i. e. e e -opregh 2 
R m0) Agamn, 


8 | In my former edition] brought an inlance Spencer, 
. Glitter & arms.” B. 2. c.7. ft. 42. 2 ittering arms, 


But turning t6 the firſt edition of Spen found it there 
L hoe, rr As in 's 's Plowman's 
tale. 2074. * * DHA! 


v ginernde ges fit ac 
Thip pl 09 er ln dr f 1 gt. In Hank, 


117 {41x Who by lest d borkyart;” / „dl Alda 5: 
a Well rude by low wude 
« Did forfeit, with, his life, all theſe his lands. 
3. e. By the Herald Law: jure fatiali, Cicero de Of. I, 2 
Mr. W. By law, of men, * * wierd 


In Otheltsy Ane 5 | 
« As when by ee 5 
« Is ſpied in populous cĩtie! ?! | 
i. e. Fire occaſioned by nightly negligence; . &c. 


3G | In 
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Again, he uſes adjeai ves adverbially, So Vir- 
gil. Magnumque fluentem Nilum. Sole re- 
« cens orto. Se matutinus agebat. Arduus 


inſurgens, &c.*” And Homer II. G. 147. 
Ns # ors xe EiPugG, Babd A e 
ABO tra. 

And Milton, VII, 305. a 
« All but within thoſe banks where rivers now 
« Stream, and perpetual draw their humid train.“ 


In 


In Troilus and Creſſida, Ad V. 
Go into Troy, and ſay there, HeQor's dead; 
« That is a word will Priam turn to ſtone; 
„% Make Wells and Niobes of the maids and wives. 


i e. Will make them /ike Niobe all tears, as he expreſſes it 


in Hamlet, Mr. W. reads, Make welling Niobes, &c. i. e. 

he explains this figure > Jo eb, but inſtead of placing it 
in his note be has very unhappily printed it as Shakeſpeare's 
reading. I will here explain a paſſage in Milton. I, 367. 

« Till wandring o'er the earth 

« Thro' God's high ſufferance for the trial of man, 

« By falftties and lyes the greateſt part 

« Of mankind they corrupted to forſake 

« God their Creator, and th' invifble 

« Glory of him that made them, to transform 

Oft to the image of a brute, c. * 


By falfities and hyes, i. e. by falſe Idols, under a corporeal 
repreſentation, belying the true God. The poet plainly 
alludes to Rom. I, 21, &c. © When they knew God, they 

Z *« glorified 


* 


* 
—— 


” 2 % 1 
— — — — — 


—— 
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In Henry VIII. ART 
* He is equal rav nous, whe is ftr · 


* 


In Hamlet, Act III. | 
am myſelf indiffera honeſt,” 


In Henry IV. Act V. P. Henry ſpeaking a 


Percy, 
] do not knowa braver gentleman, . 
More ative valiant, or ? more valianit you,” 

i, e. more actively valiant, or more valiantly 
a young: or, one more valiant with activity, and 
DA. young with valour. He plainly imitates Sir 
| Philip Sydney, who in his Aſtrophel and Stella 
thus ſpeaks of Edward IV... | 
« Nor 2 ke could young-wiſe wiſe-valiau 
10 « glorißed his $66.09 Geenen dagen of te 
40 uncotruptible God into an image Who changed the truth 
| « of God into a LI r Aube T5 Ow b, my Yi 
* Which Theodoret thus 1 very elegantly, ibn, 
f I Tz de xa, To, Ode, 7 GY {Act * rode & ro XtgoToinlar 10 

Nb. 80 Amos II, 4. Their 11885 cauſed them to err,” 

Jeremiah XVI. 19. Surely our fathers have inherited 

« L1ES, &c.” Dr. Bentley ſeems to have forgot himſelf 

when he thus correfied this place, , How are Falſtic 
« diſtinguiſh'd here from Lizs? From the Author 1 7 
] come thus, By Falfities'and Wil Es. 
| 9 th the evo lat ſides e egen, tory wakes 
e 4 * 5 a» & His 


SRO» 
s — 


8 
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66 His Sire s revenge joyn'd with a kingdom's 
«c gaine.“ 


In Macbeth, A& 1. 


« Your highneſs' part 
* Is to receive our duties; and our duties 


'* Are to your throne and ſtate, children and 
« ſervants; 


« Which do bur i Gon, by doing 


every 
wig Safe toward your lo ve and honour,” T“ 
Safe, i. e. vith fer, een 


RULE V. | 
Be uſes the acive participle paſively. 


80 Cicero, uſing a poetical diftion, ſays, * Qualis 
ile maritumus Triton pingitur natantibus invehens 
belluis, i. e. imvebens ſeſe ; invectus. 


in the Tempeſt, Act I. 
Had I been any God of power, 1 would 
Have ſunk the ſea within the earth; or ere 
It ſhould the good ſhip ſo have ſwallow'd, 
„ and | 
« The fraighting ſouls within.” 
i. e. ume. 
10 "Tis correfted, FN. 
1 Cic. De Nat. Deor. I, 28. 
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InKing Lear. ow been e 
« Who by the art of known, and feeling rom 
« Am pregnant to good pity.” )“. 
feeling, i. e. cauſing themſelves 1o be. felt. 

In Antony and Cleopatra, Act IV. 

« Cleop. Rather on Nilus mud 

Lay me ſtark naked, . 
«« Blow me into abborring.” 
i. e. into being abhorred and loathed. 


In Macbeth, Act V. 
« As eaſie mayſt thou the e 
„ With thy keen ſword impreſs.” 
Intrenchant, i. e. not ſuffering itſelf to be cut. 
Fr. trenchant, cutting. The woundleſs, the in- 
vulnerable air, as he expreſſes it in Hamlet. 


This manner of expreſſion the Latins uſe. 
Virgil. Siſtunt amnes : i. e. ſe fiftunt. —"$ 
operi, i. e. ſe accingunt. 

Dives inacceſſos ubi ſolis filia rey 

Affiduo reſonat cantu. 
i. e. reſonare facit, as Servius explains it. 
I will mention one paſſage from the Ads 
XXVII. 15. where the active participle is uſed 


paſſively, or elleptically, viz, inidovles for kri- 
| | Jovies 


n "SHAKESPEARE, 347 
Wiles adrig, or inidiiles vd woe r dtp. tuben 
the ſhip could not bear up into the wind, we let ber 
drive: Mn, Jovapire {os} ASA 19 d 
inidovles iii neh. Our ſailors now ſay, 4% fail. - 
in the wind*s eye, literally tranſlating the Greek 
phraſe, avleÞlanpiis Tp avian. » md I 
And the adjecive paſſive actively... 
In the Twelfth-Night, Act IJ. 
* Viol. Hollow your name to * reverberate 
« hills « 
« And make the babling goſſip of the air 
« Cry out, Olivia | 
reverberate, i e. i it to n firicken back 
again, 4 2p} 
In Macbeth, AR 1 
« Or we have ea ten of the inſane root, | 
That takes the reaſon priſoner ?” ' e 
Inſane, i. e. cauſing madneſs. a fn, as the 
grammarians ſay. * "2210 
In Othello, Act J. | os. a 
„ Brab. Coke is; | Ks: 
* And what's to come of my * iel ume, 
1 Tis correted, reverberant. : 


2 Both theſe paſlges the lat editor alters, in one place 
he reads, deſpited + in the other, Aiſpeſcdt But theſe and 


many other alterations and miſinterpretations are owing, to 
omit other cauſes, in a great meaſure to the critic” s not 


compari Shakeſpeare with himſelf. 
* 2 3 66 Is 


wa 


81 ” 
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| ce Is nought but bitterneſs.” 

i, e. of che time which I hall deſpiſe and hte: 
þ or rather, which will cauſe me to be deſpiſed ; 


RES ay: OO ay OE Fs 


; moor. 
1 I K. Richard I A0 U. 
Why have they dard to march 
So many miles upon her peaceful boſons, 
Frighting her pale fac'd villages with war, 
And oſtentation of deſpiſed arms. 


i. e. of arms deſpiſing the places they march 
through ; or the E of England. * 


RULE TER. 


In his ut of verbs there is ſometimes to be 
underffood intention, willingneſs, and deſire. 

The Greek language has ny Sg lp: 
to our purpoſe. 5 

Euripides in Jo. y. 1326. 
"Hxxoas os H lever. 


Audiviſti quomodo me interfecit. i. e. une 
vl., 
Euripides in Andromache. 5. $10. 
H nabe, KTEINOYEA rex Soni. 


2 See the note in the foregoing page. 


1 Aut 


K 
* 
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Aut noriatur, QUOD VOLUERIT OCCIDERE ow | 
non oportebat mori, 


In Hamlet, Act III. 
4 Try what repentance can: what can it not? 
« Yet what can it, when one cannot repent ?_ 
i.e, cannot willingly and from the heart. repent; 
in oppoſition to a forc'd and feigned, n 
way reſolution of repentance. N 

| « Reaſon thus with life; 
« If I do love the, I do love a thing 
That none but fools * would keep.” 
|. e. would be deſirous and eager to keep. Be- 
ide the auxiliary verb, would, claims here ſuch 
an interpretation. a | 


In the ſame manner Milton Iv. 175. 


he undergrowth | 
« Of ſhrubs, and tangling buſhes, had perplex'd 
All path of man, or beaft, e 
6 way.” | 


L'S 


5. 


1 They print, oel vect. | yh 
N There was 
% no MAN yet to endeavour to paſs that way, &c.”* Dr. 
Bentley. N. B. Many of the paſſages which I have above 
cited from Milton, tho not taken notice of in the notes, 
r 1 
1 24 . 


SE; 
* 2 
* 0 , 
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i. e. that ſhould eee endeavour to 
paſs that way. 
rern 1 
Be often adds to adjectives in their compara⸗ 
tive and ſuperlative degrees, han age" e 
the degrees, 

In King Lear, Act II. 
Corn.“ Thefe kind of knaves I know, which 
| © < in this plainneſss 
Harbour ee eee 
« Than twenty filly, &c.“ 
"In Henry VIII. AQ I. 
« There is no Engliſh ſoul 

* More ſtronger to direct you than yourſelf. 
Nor is this kind of pleonaſm unuſual among 
the Latins and Grecians. Virgil i in Ciris, 
“ Quis magis optato queat eſſe beatior aeyo ?” 

Plautus in Aulul. k 
Ita mollior ſum magis, quim ullus cinaedus.“ 


Euripides in Hecuba, v. 377. 
Oavar ꝙ av ein e r ETTT e- 
H Gov. 


"rs 


; to 


Fr, 
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RULE VII. 


is, are gc. and likewiſe ſeveral an as to, 
that, a, as t. | 


In Macbeth, Act I. 


« King. Is execution done on Cay dor yet? 
« Or not thoſe in commiſſion yet return'd 7 Tx 


i.e, Or are not, & r. 


In Hamlet, Act UI. r 
« But tis not ſo above, 
There is no ſhuffling, there the action lies 
In his true nature; and we ourſelves compelled 
« Even to the teeth and forehead nen 
* To give in evidence“ 


In Macbeth, Act IV. 
e Male, Fm young, but ſomething /» 
* You may diſcern of him through me: and 
% wiſdom 
Jo offer up a weak, poor, innocent lamb, 
i I appeaſe gn angry God,” Fry 
L e. and tis wiidom. 


. rar g e we cer 


' j "1 


| 1 7 
, -% . 4 Tit : © #4 
* 4 


” 3 1.2 


A Il. 


1 'You may ſee n ee be ey 
e Mr. Theobald reads, inſtead of diſcern, 


He frequently omits the COS am, 


1 
| 
| 
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„ Go bid thy miſtreſs, when my drink is ready 
6c She frike upon the bell.” 51 

A omitted, in King Lear, Act HII. 

« Be ſimple anfwerer, for we know the truth,” 
i. e. Be a ſimple anſwerer : anſwer directy. 


To, the ſign of the infinitive. mood, ene 

in Macbeth, Act III. a * 
8 « Tan in leod_.. 3 | 

e Stept in ſo far, that ſhould I wade no more, 

| Lan een 

i. e. e _ 5 


3 N Qld: > " ＋ 
<« Liſten great thing.... 
| 4 tint ones CBA cos 
wt and the Greeks oe. n 
ne, Act V. | 
© « Forthwith they flie 1 de a > 
« Chickens, the way which they ſtoop'd eagles.” * 


| 2A is deninted in Chaucer frequently: win Tr 
Creſeide. I. IV. 5. 1645. 5 | 

« . Men rede, ( 
That love is ain aic full of bake drede,” 


4 Res off folkiciti plena timeris amor.” © 


en SHAKESPEARE.) 347 
80 Horace, L. 2. Ep. 2. J. 28. | 
Poſt hoc vehemens lepus, ONE 


And in his wum | 
6 Nec verbum verbo conbiceptdiat Ki 
« Interpres.” 


le like a ſervile tranſlator And Sophos i 


Oedip. Col. 138. 
Mi N idle wpooidn!” ANOMON, 
Schol. AUTg4 To QZ, 7 iy 3. | Ge We - 


RULE IX 


He uſes, But, for otberwi/c than : Sr. he 
lere: Ontr, once for all, peremptoriy: From 
n account of : Not, for not only : Nor do two 
negatives always make an affirmative, but deny 
more ſtrongly, as is well known from the N 
and modern French languages. 


In the Tempeſt, Act I. 
« Mir. I ſhould fin, 


$ roch jar ondly of mip redet 


i. e. 


3 But has a negative ignification in our ancient writers, 
3 in Chaucer, &c. from the Anglo-S. Butan, Bute, /ine, 
ni. The late editor not knowing this has ſttangely altered 
the words * r AQ III. 


* * * ing * 
CY 
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i. e. otherwiſe than nobly. See Mr. Theobald; 
note. Spencer, B. III. c. 3. ſt. 16. 


But this I read, that but if remedx 
„ Thou her afford, full hondy 1 her ea 
. 


i. e. unleſs you afford her, be. 


In Cymbeline, Act I. 

« Phi. And I think, 

“ He'l grant the tribute, ſend the arreariges 

© Or look upon our Romans, whoſe remem- 
4c brance | 1 


« Is yet freſh 1 in their grief” 


Or look, i. e. before he look. & Hough nh 

tranſlation of Virgil. Aen. 1, 1 

& as dum, coodent 
(0 urbem 

4 Inferretque deos Latio.” 


Buckingham tells the Archhiſhop, who would hinder the 
Duke of York from being forced out of the ſanQuary to 
which his mother carried him, 

« You are too ſenſeleſs « obſlinats, my 5120 1 

% Too ceremonious, and traditional. 


' 
TY Weigh i it but with. the grofine(s of this age, . 
. * You break not ſanftuary” © 


i, e. Weigh the matter quite othervile chan with the ſu· 
pr of Ae bake er | 


* 5 ˖ 


1 { 


* 


8 N 
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Grete payne in battelles ſufferit he alſo 
Or he his goddis bzocht in Latio, 
In much ado about nothing, Act I. | 
« Pedro, Look what will ſerve, is fit; *tis ace, 
_« thou loviſt; 
« And I will fit thee with the remedy.” 


In Coriolanus, Act II. 


1 Cit. Once, if he do require our voices, 


ve ought not to deny him.” . 


So the Greeks uſe Arat, certd, omnino, plane 
& vers. From whence our tranſlators: Pſalm 
LXXXIX, 35. Once have I ſworn. LXX. drag 
dusga. Pſ. LXII. II. God hath ſpoken once. 
Arat d 9405, i. e. as Suidas interprets it, 
dre paiſ ue & wait. i. e. once for all, peremp- 
torily. And thus the paſſage in the epiſtle to 
the Hebrews, VI. 4. is to be explained, Tov; 
All AE ꝙdlicbalac, qui vere et omnino ſunt illumi- 
nati. And ſemel is uſed ſometimes in this ſenſe 
by the pureſt Latin authors. Milton, III, 233. 

He her aid 
& Can never ſeek, once dead in ſins, and loſt.” 


i. e. once for all, thoroughly. Homer uſes 
ATIAZ in the fame ſenſe Os. „. 
W ADAT wc Xia an r Mor ies 

| I So 


— 
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So at once is uſed. In King TIRE VIIL 
Act II. 
mol. Moſt gracious Sir, 
In humble manner I require your Highneſs, 
« That it ſhall pleaſe you to declare, in heari 
<« Of all theſe ears, (for where I'm robb'd and 
46 bound, 

There muſt I be unloos'd ; although not there 
« At; once and fully ſatisfy d;) If I 
« Did broach this buſineſa to your Highneſs, &c. 


i, e. I require you to declare in hearing of all 
„ theſe, If F ever did broach this buſineſs to 
« your Highneſs: for where I am (as it were) 
e robb'd and bound, there muſt I be unloos d; 
this, I require] although this is by no means 
* a thorough and full fatisfaftion : TER n 
& T be wnloos'd ; although not TIERE at once and 
&« fully ſatigfied.”” Tis to be obſerved that this 
whole ſcene is taken from Cavendiſh's Life of 
Wolſey, Chapt. 16. The Queen's ſpeech is 
almoſt word for word : and this ſpeech of the 
Cardinal is ſomewhat varied from the original. 
Then quoth my Lord Cardinal, I humbly 
deſeech your Highneſſe to declare unto this 
audience whether I have been the firſt and 
t“ chiefe moover of this matter unto your High- 
wo. velta, 2 — arias 
* men.“ Fren, 


£5 


III. 


8 


i. «ù ò̃ ̃ↄꝗṼ̃ĩò ufc tot no t ⅛ . — = & os 
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Bom, on account of, In Coriolanus, Act III. 
« Com. I have been conſul, and can ſhew from 
* Rome 
« Her enemies marks upon me.” 
From Rome, on account of Rome, in her eric. 


Net, for not onh. In Coriolanus, Act III. 
« Sic. As now at laſt 
« Giv'n hoſtile Rroaks, and that vat in the 
.+< preſence | 
« Of dreaded juſtice, but on the miniſters - 
« That do diſtribute it. 
„ 


wo. Po ng 


« The. tempeſs dend the oakes and coder 
“ brake, 
* And make w! trees, bit rocks and moun- 
„ tains ſhake.” | 


mee ten ol K. Henry w. Ad Iv. 
Come let me take my horſe, 

« Who is to bear me, like a thunder-bolt 
% Againſt the boſom of the prince of Wales, 
Harry to Harry ſhall (ut horſe to horſe) - 
* OR OOO TIRINs 
« coarſe.“ 


So 
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So the Latins uſe non, for non modo: and the 
Greeks OY for Or MONON. In Theoerits 
Idyll. X, 19. 
TuÞao5 Lor airis 6 hu, 
A 36 whporlisQ> "Eguc. 


OTK i. e. Ane rein ri Sis or, 
piu, GANG TW atvxiav © imoinoev aiwnov. Homer 
has poetically feigned not only the nature of the 
Gods, but likewiſe their misfortunes eternal. And 
thus ought to be interpreted St. John VII, 22. 
ald Tiro Mwong ddt WAL rav wepilopuny, OTX 7 ors 
Tz Moy i5iv, d ix Ta waligan. where z is for 
2 u, and it ſhould thus be tranſlated, Not 
that it is of Moſes only, but ie of ＋ 


In Julius Caeſar, Act III. 


Brut. „ ebe rwe 


cc perſon, 


4 Nor to 10 Roman elſe.” 


In Macbeth, Act II. 
« Nor tongue, nor heart, cents cee nor 
..< namethee.” | | 
There are three benin mera e Ad 
Rophanes. Plut. Y. 521. A Ora' a. Taro 
eravru OVAET'E 'OTA' * | 
Kala Tov Aulos 25 ov alles. 


? « 


1 See wb above, p. 194. 


Virgi, 


<-> 


of. F* 
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Virgil, pg ones, 1 
Ecl. V, 25. | 

Nur LA mers anmom 


Libavit quadrupes. 
And before him Terence, Andr. aan 
Neqys tun dices tibi non prediffum. 


| RULE X. 8 
He uſes the abſfrat fo2 the concrete, viz. 
companies, for companions : youth, for young 


perſons : reports, for people who made the reports, ; 


In Antony and Cleopatra, Act II. 
&« Ant. hairs ay ning any ſome true 


& reports ' 
« That drew their ſwords with me.? 1 
In Cymbeline, Act IV. 1 
“ Guid. Or receive us es 
« For barbarous and unnatural revo — © 


« During their uſe, and Tay us _ * 
i. e. Revolters. 1 


In K². Lear, Act II. 
« Lear. They durſt not do it. # 
They could not, would not do it; tis worſe 
“ than murther, 
* To do upon re/pe# ſuch violent-outrage.* 


1 Some read, reporters : NEO 


N. B. Moſt of the readings, which are brought as examples, 
have been altered in ſome editions or other, of our poet. 


ps OE” 40 Reſpe. 
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Reſpebt. i. c. . 1 
meſſenger from the King. | 
In King Richard II. Act I. 
* Mowb. ee benen nm enk. 
40 face, | 
«© And bid his cars a little while be deaf, 
«© Till I have told ibis ſander of his doo. 
« How God and good men hate ſo foul a liar,” 
this Jander, i. e. this ſlanderer. So Terence uſes 
1 Andria, Act V. Scelus guen 


re for frendulenns rr 18 V. G, 
—_— | 
Fr Aus, bellus, &e. 
In the Merchant of Venice, AQ I. | 
« Ant. 6 what a goodly outſide falſhood hath! 
i. e. that falſe perſon, Shylock. Judas... 
In K. Henry VIII. Act III. 
« Fur. Thy ambition, 
« Thou ſcarlet fin, robb'd this eg d 
« Of noble Buckingham.“ | E 


Surrey calls Wolſey, Thou ſcarlet fon. The 15 4 
ſtra& is highly elegant; eee, to a YEE 
ſage in the Revelation. ab hi 


| And Virgil hs this Gur in a ming irc 
paſſage. Ken. V, 431. 


255 Nee bonus Eurytio przlato invidit honori. 
Nor 


4 A 


* „ * 
» * 


on dagger auh 335 
Nor did the yood Eurytio ewoy him the e 
nence of boncur. So 'twill be conſtrued: but ho4 
wri, is, the honorable perſon, prelato, which was 
prefer d before him. As Milton, III, 664. 
« But chiefly man 

« His chief delight and * favour.” N 

i. e. his favourite. In Othello, Act I, perfaſtion; 
i. e. one ſo perfect. ; ; 


It is a judgment maim*d, and moſt imperſe. 
That will confe(s ! perfeiFien ſo could err 
Againſt all rules of nature. 3 


i. e. one ſo perfect as Deſdemona- · 
RULE XI. 2 
To compleat the conftruction, there is, in the 
latter part of the ſenfence ſometimes to be ſup⸗ 
plied ſome woꝛd, 02 phraſe from the fozmer park, 
either expreſſed, 02 tacitly lignified, 
"In Homer, u. . 579. af 
Ef A iyyy abr DIKAEN, a5 kes 
A imimariew Aααο IGEIA ve Ke. 


nahmen To be lure 
he gave it 


Ha chief delight gd favovite.” Dh. Nader 3,7 
e iS. 


Aa 2 The 
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The adjective ia, in the latter part of the ſen- 
tence, agrees with gin tacitly ſignified in did. 
And thus Euſtathius, vraxeciov n dh, \i Nb 
bd iy F, dixdow, = | | 
In the Tempeſt, Act IV. 

« The ſtrongeſt ſuggeſtion | 
Our worſer genius can.“ 
i. e. can ſuggeſt. 10 

In Macbeth, Act IV. 

4 dare not ſpak much further, 
« But cruel are the times, when we are traitors, 
&« Aud do not know our ſelve s. 
viz, to be traitors. 


RU LE XII. 


| He uſes the Hominative caſe abſolute ; o2 
rather elliptical. 


The grammarians term this dvaxdauder, In- 
ſtances from the ancients are numberleſs, but it 


may be neceſſary to mention one or two. In 
Terence; Hec. Act III. 
„Nam nos omnes, quibus eſt alicunde er 
“ objectus labos, 
* Omne quod eſt interea tempus, priuſquarn 
l b ww 00 = 


„ 
Ea & © 


Wu 


ee SHAKESPEARE, 357 
Terence begins the ſentence with a nominative 
caſe, as if he ſhould finiſh it with lucro habenus > 
but yet does finiſh it, as if he in the begin- 
ning had written Nobis omnibus. Leſt any one 
ſhould think the ſentence is to be thus ſupplied, 
uad attinet ad nos omnes, or with xale, I will 
add a ſimilar place from Plautus in Poen. 4 
III. Sc. III. | 


« Tu, ſi te dũ ament, agere tuam rem acegfogh, 3 


The ſentence begins as if he would end it with 
occafionem naftus es; but it ends, as if in the 

he had ſaid T7. And Hirtius Bell. 
Afr, C. 25. 4 Rex Juba, cognitis Caeſaris diffi- 
« cultatibus, copiarumque paucitate, non oft vi- 
10 « fon dare ſpatium conyaleſcendi.” 


I ebenen, 
Act IV. 


Cap. Now, 1 S 
9 All our whole city is much bound to him. 


i. e. As to this holy F. Ia reſpe& of this, 4e. Which 
Mr. W. would change into Much bound to hymn,” for 
the ſake of grammar. $0 in the Tempeſt, AR, 
% Prof. Me, poor man ! my library $I ITN. 
Was dukedom large enough. 
i. e. As for me, yoar man! 6x. Thi print ik ri 
e hn 253 U TRUSKS 4 

45 42 3 Sy In 
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in Hamlet, Act III. 14120 227% 
C7 Ta jy gl ot, ht be mY — 
e touches us ht 

He begins with 4 fiothinative Uſe, as 1 he ani 
ay, but card the, it 1outdes uf not: but cutting 
FUR his ſpeech makes a ſoleciſm. Many kinds 
ok theſe embatrafſed ſentences there are in Shake. 
ſpeare. And haye not the beſt authors theip 
@xvgaAoyian, as the grammarians call them. ſeem- 
ing inaccuracies, and. departure Tp Aer 
mon n and trite grammar 7 N 

41 x1 26111 MH RU L E An Fr 2 

we makes a len walt vn he lard 
number to tho üngalar. £5 


And fo likewife do the moſt approved writer 
of antiquity" {+ 

Terence in Eunuc. Act II. 
60 Dii boni ! quid hoc morbi eſt! adeon* Bom. 


6 mes immutarier 


& * Ex amore, ut non tognoſcas eundem eſſe 5 


On which paſſage thus Donatus, * More fav F 
1 Buchanan, in his yerſion of n 
kind of ſoleciſm ; I think not unelegantly. 1 
«« Qui patriam exilio nobis mutavit acerbo, 
Nos jubet ad patrios veb-b4Feferre N 75 
« Onale n ſteteret dum celſa d ions 


% „ Regia,” A nd 


- 
. 1 


a A. La. as. ” a. 


en naten? 339 


eundem agrees with bominem included and under- 
bediene. rel in Elect. 
J. 1415: WA 74 * * 
a Gele, MAE Fu ers her r 
Tori Tvgſov, WANG riya NPOLMENE, . ; 
— wycopletls. As the esch is direted 
to the chorus, endenden ee er Boop? 
Euripides in Phaen. Y. 4 3. 
Ter TAE N HN ee rad 
Ho. *Ev v e,. 3x EXEI Wajimbiano ni 1” 1! 
In the ſecond verſe 5 pas is to be ſopplied;St 
Paulin hisepiſtle to the Galatians Fl; I, TMEIS 


e IINETMATIKOI zalsg;Carfe niere * 
wozornl@>, EKOTINN o:zaylov pn 0 . 
So Milton 1 in a remarkable paſſage, Is, 11 2. 


bos it ſhall befall 
« Him, who to worth in women ue LE 
« Lets ber will rule; reſtraint he will not brock. 
Cicero abounds witty ſueh tramſttiohs; I will 
mention obe, becauſe "Shakeſpeare has exaEty 
its parallel. Decius cum ſe devoveret, et equo 
admit in media cies Latitorum ius 


« bat, aliquid de 'volup1atibus ſuis cogitabat ? 


* nam ubi.caw-caperet.”” De Fin. II, 19. Here 


r 
Aug A224 ſupplied 


— ad Snguldrem ſe convertit;.» Here 


— — — 1 — ae — . — * — 3 - Eo 74% 
_ — 22 2 =. — 2 
— 
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* Who ſtuck and angled you with an 
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ſupplied from voluptatibus : juſt. « in — 
and Cleopatra, Act II. 


« My powers ars creſcent, and mpaugring hop 
6 Says .5e will ame to thy fol,” 


The relative it agrees, and js to be OR to 
power underſtood in the plural powers. By the 
by, when Shakeſpeare put theſe words in An- 
tony's mouth, he had a view to what Maho- 
met ſaid in a ſort of prophetic rapture, That 
he would mals by apes full pups: 


In Timon, Act III. 


10 Waſhes it off, and 2 in your faces 
«Your reaking villany.“ 
In Macbeth, Act III. 


* And keep the natural ruby of your 1 
When mine is blanch'd with fear.” 


In Antony and Cleopatra, A&I 
Tou are abus'd 5 
55 een, and the bi 


0 To do you juſtice, make. bis e lenge 

« Of thus, and thoſe that love you.” |. 

This tranſition is very frequent among W 

an, ow — to * * 
1 


SPF 


ee SHAKESPEAR®-) 361 
gular, when the deity is mentioned: and one 
reaſon may be becauſe they conſidered N 
one or many. eee 101-4512 

Of this — of- the ſingular — — 
becauſe it ſeems ſtrange in Shakeſpeare, I will 
Men ie en a Nn tet 

0 Perfida, f nec merito ir inimica, erent} 

6 W ſed mm perfida, cara tamen.“ 

Tull. el. 2. 

0 'Reſtituis eupide, atque inſperanti ipſa refers te 

;..0 Nobis.“ oh Catull. ep · 108. 4 


Tis eie extraordinary, that n 
meet theſe kind of ſoleciſms in the ancient wri · 
ters, we then try to reduce them to rule and 
grammar ; but when we find the ſame in Mil- 
ton, or Shakeſpeare, we then think of nothing 
but correction and emendation. N 


XUL E XIV. 


He ſhortens wozds by üribiug en the firſt oz 
laſt ſyllable : and ſometimes lengthens them by 
adding a Latin termination. fo 


Tis ee bn oof Thang iv HEL 
off the firſt ſyllable. Hence we ſay, fam- 


on tor. examples. lpittle, for hoſpital, Kc. In 
Shakeſpeare 
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Shakeſpeate among many others, mende, for 
amends * fend, for defend :-tozce, for infore, xe. 
inforce : point, for appointments _: ſcunte, for ex. 
ſtoned, &. Mallful, for avαfN˖ . In ker 
for Meaſure, 07: 719973 endet if otus 
on He ſays't6-”vaiful purpoſe,” ©» | 
1. e. toa purpoſe which will fully availl. L ee 
for obſerving *'In Timon of Achens, Act IV. 
= Apem. What A coil hete, Ain n. 
1 Serving of becks and jetting out of bums ? 
L. e. obſerving” one anvttier's Hods' and! bows, 
So ſervans fot tÞſeyvant, among the Latins. 
Nor is it unuſual wich Shakeſpeare to! ſttiks 
off 4 ſyllable, or more, from the latter part of 
words. So he-ules dRent; for v/iewtation : pe, 
verbs, for Po: nn for 
Eve, Or inrrirarẽ 7 91690} 3% £11. of 


In King Lear; AT. e bas noi 
Nor are thoſe, empty hearted, whoſe low 
« ſound 
+ Rrwerd flo hollbwheſs.”7: 2 2119) i 7 
Le riberberates,; à Lat. 1ruπ ß. 
1 Chaucer has, wailable, for available. * Fathd, let 
availed. @ Lat, YALERE. So that @ is-prefixed according 
0 ogr uſual anger. As, mate, amate ; mazed, amazed; 


down, «town ; Ac. And this wort! bällful for ahaitft! 
eee 
25 In 


„ . ty TEST OS 
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In King Lear, At H. 

«Like toe bir holy eee, 

Which are to0”'inmyince © unlooſe. L 

i, e. too intrinſicate, tod FOR Me. Theo- | 

bald prints it thus (Vi a 


& Like rats oft bite the holy cords in wan 
10 Tog Mntrinfedte t unlooſe,” 


And lets us fly Loom theo bouks of a 

rity read, 22d. 1 10 21 
66 Like ran ot ito the bly cords won, 
# Which are i inf iuse, to unlooſe.” Hoe 


How came Mr. Theobald, who valued bio 
for being a critic, . to give us the gloſs, 
the original word? Atwain, ig an old word uſ 
by Chaucer, for in to, aſunder, In 1'wain. And 
then his other correction i is too bold; he comes 
like an unſkilful ſurgeon to cut and flaſh, when 
he mould heal. This ſhortening of words j . | 
much the genius of our language : and from 
hence the etymologiſts know how. pe by tis to 


trace por poiſe from porcus piſces ; : oftrich, from 
e to rap, from farigu, &c. — 
many more of the like ſort, too numerous here 


to be mention d. nu 96373 T 


On the othet hand he. treats 
n 
Act Il. Ech, 
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« Oh, ſuch a deed, an, 

6 As from the body of -coraZion plucks 

The very ſoul, ud fee gion makes 

< A rhaplody.of words.“ STOLE; 


contraction, :. e. contract. e 


This LP CLEA of EY, * giving ** 
terminations, was the firſt improvement of lan- 


guages, which originally, perhaps chiefly, con- 
ſiſted of undeclined monoſyllables. This ſeems 


to be the caſe of the politeſt language in the 
world, the- Greek language. The old Greek 
word for a houſe was AO, afterwards they added 
the termination, and called it . Barley Was 
Kpl, afterwards xeufn and reite: in vain, Malix, 
afterwards porn ig: again, or backwards, Ally 
1. e. owiew : fp PA i. e. eds. BPI, nd 
Beds and Beide or, AAIIHI i. e. Aigle. And ſo 
-1 3 many 2 words, which are not by any 

abbreviations ſhortened, as the grammarians tell 
us; but were the old original words, brought 
again into faſhion and uſe by the poets, juſt as 
our Shakeſpeare and Milton” often chaſe the 
Saxon and obſolete words. 


da | I 
TO theſe n many 0 may eaſily be 
added; but what has already been ſaid,” may 
lead the way — RH author, 
20 34 Concerning 


— 
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en SHAKESPEARE) 36 5 
Cinceribgthe {tri propriety of all theſe rules, 
as being exactly ſuitable to the genius of our 
language, I am not at all concerned: "tis ſuffici · 
ent for my purpoſe if they are Shakeſpeare's 
rules., But one thing more till remains of no 
little conſequence to our poet's honour, and that is 
the ſettling and adjuſting his metre and rhythm. 
For the not duly attending to this, has occaſi- 
on'd ſtrange alterations in his plays: now proſe 
hobbles into verſe, now again verſe is degraded 
into proſe ; here verſes are broken, where they 


ſhould be continued; and there joined, Where 


they ſhould be 3 And the chief reaſon 
of theſe alterations of his verſes ſeems to pro- 
ceed from the ſame cauſe, as the changing his 
words and expreſſions ; that is, .the little regard 


we pay to our poet's art. 


: Dryden ſays. that Milton acknowledged to 
kim, that Spencer was his original: but his origi- 
nal in what, Mr. Dryden does not tell us: certain- 
ly he was not his original in throwing aſide that 
Gothic bondage of jingle at the end of every 
line ; *twas the example of our * BzsT EncLisK 
TRAGEDIES here he followed ; HIS HONQURED 

' 1 Dryden's preface to his Fables. | 

2 Milton's preface to his Paradiſe loſt. _ 

3 Pf Lt a at ann. 1630. 

' SHAKESPEARE. 
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SHAKESPEARE. And from him, as well as from 
Homer and Virgil, 5 would 
meſult from variety. 5 


Our ſmootheſt verſes run in the iambic foot; 
pes citus, as Horace terms it; becauſe we 
from the firſt to the ſecond ſylable that chiefly 
ſtriking the ear. And our epic verſe conſiſts jo 
five feet or e according to comman 
fcanfion. 


a 
| 1 


. 
4 5 x 
Verſes all of this meaſure would ſoon tire the 


ear, for want of variety: he therefore mixes the 
© trochaic foot, 


2 8825 81 "Oe 


ge” This Meaſure Milton uſes in the Sons foot, ** 
936. 
4 The PETE from thy head remov'd may right.) 
on me ſole cauſe to thee of ell this wor, Ry 


"ma, 1 ww — 


The regetition me, me, as in Virgy ux. 427.3 Ms, Mi 
adſum, &c. is highly pathetic, and the trochaic following 
the ſpondee makes the pathos more perceptible. —'T's (ur- 
priing how Dr, Bentley ſhould think of apy alterazion. 

AS IIIXAAAC | And 


* 
a. 


Sid 


2 = > 


2 | 


i 
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the following; where lady Macdeh ſpeaks in 
hurry and agitation of mind ** - K 

Which 6 ſtẽrneſt gõod N albGur is 


* 
#274 of 


I - 5 
The tribrac is likewiſe uſed” by our poets, as 
equivalent i in time to the iambic. 

80 Milton, gr. - x ol 
50 | Now. miſery bach join'd ) 25257 


MOT eg fs 


Again I, 499 ¼ 
where the noiſe dae 
'f ridt u loõf ti tow'rs 8 


8 17 5 
And II, 302. ee 29% = 
a pillir|6f ſtate 85 onſhis front Mis W 

1 4 5 370 
And Sikeſpear "er Lr in K. Lear, 
Act CP. 

Edg, $5 mijn Cilh&m\downlprecipi citing... 
which has the ſame effect as that in Virgil. 
| — * Procumbit wang Yor; 


And S340, +? L901 A 
— Ruit oceano nox.“ 
1 But 


* * 


* cmd. 
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But the great art in Milton, of placing a ſpon- 
dee in the fifth place, ought not here to be omit- 
ed; this occaſions pauſe and delay, and calls for 
the reader's attention : ſo in the ſeventh book, 


where God ſpeaks to Chaos, 


aa troũb 2 wã ves and wth Eh peice 
1 Nolden u pic n: 5 


No ſpondee in the fifth place in Greek or Latin 

verſes can equal this beauty; and no poet did 

ever equal it, but Shakeſpeare. In Macbeth. 

W YE: 174 * peice! 
; 5 

If the ſpondaic foot, then the anapeſt, as of equi 

time, may likewiſe be admitted. | 


Othello. And give thy caſt; 


of choight | HHH HI hy eee, 
Sptak ts bs ad thou irt|thy 7: 2 N 


This paſſage-is in bus Caeſar, where Brutus 
ſpeaks to the ghoſt : thoſe anapeſts pak 13 me, 
whit thiu art, have a beautiful effect, as they 
ſhew a certain confuſion on a ſurprize. Spirit is 
conſtantly uſed in Milton as a monoſyllable, 
whether W I e | 


_— I "SHAKE 


= =” |, ET '8- VN #&- W-£©- 


- 
. oo xt 


' On SHAKESPEARE, 369 

SHAKESPEARE has ſeveral hemi- 
ſtiques; a poetical licence that Virgil introduced 
into the Latin poetry: but there have not been 
wanting hands, to fill theſe broken verſes up for 
both the poets. It may not be diſpleaſing to 
the reader to point. out ſuch kind of workman- 
ſhip in Virgil. 

Eneas is thus addreſs'd by one of Ulyſſes? 
ſhip's crew, who eee 
hind in Sicily. 


« Sum patria ex Ithaca, comes infelicis UMei, 
„Nomen Achaemenides.“ III, 613. 


Achæmenides could very properly call himſelf, | 
comes infelicis Uhyſſei ; ſpeaking with ſome pity 
on the long wanderings and misfortunes of his 
maſter. But Eneas with no poetical decorum 
could thus mention his name; his epithet would 
be ſcelerum inventor —dirus—and ſuch like. When 
therefore Eneas ſoon after is led by the thread 
of his "narration to ſpeak of Achemenides, I 1 
don't doubt but he mentions him without oF 
notice of Ulyſſes at all : 


« Talia monſtrabat relegens errata jade; 
« 1 Achaemenides.“ III. 691. F 


But a ' meddling critic (who thought that Vir- 


gil's verſes ſhould be all compleated) finding a 
td Bb little 
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little before, comes infaliois Ulyſſe: joined to Achæ. 
-menides, fills up the hemiſtich with this ill 
placed addition : 


_ « Litora Achaemenides [comes infelicis Ubſſei.Þ 


In the fixth Aencid, the hero . to the 
Sybil. 

« Fofiis tantum ne carmina manda, 
Ne turbata volent, rapidis ludibria ventis : 
<« Ipſa canas, ora. Finem dedit ore loquendi.” 


The river God Tyber is ſpeaking of himſelf 
Aen. VIII. 


40 Ego ſum, pleno quem flumine cernis 
(e Stringentem ripas, et pinguia culta ſecantem 
« Coeruleus Tybris. Coelo gratifſimus amni;.” 


Some other ſuſpected places may be pointed 
out: but I ſubmit to the judgment of the rea 
der, whether he can think theſe additions, any 
other than botches in poetry: and how. much 
more virgilian would theſe verſes appear, were 
they left as I have here marked them? 


I ought not to be forgotten that Shake 
ſpeare has many words, either of admiration or 
exclamation, &c. out of the verſe. Nor is 


this without —_ in "the Greek tragedies. 
$i 


6 77 21|_ Fa 


R 


en GHAKE3PEARE, 371 
Oue 171 Sala vis is dad 
t in Aj. * y 748. 


e key gs 
And again y. 1021. 
014408 
if txxaaubor, a of ms and 
In Hamlet, Act I. 


« Gh, in thou bo revenge when thou ſhalt 
hear. 


« Ham. What? 
« Gh: I am thy father's ſpirit.” 
And preſently after, 
Gh. If thou didſt ever thy dear father love— 
« Ham. Oh heavin! 
Gh. Revenge his foul and molt unnatural 
„ murther ! 
« Ham, Murther! 


« Gh. Murther moſt foul, as in the beſt it is.” 
In Othello, Act III. | 

« Oth. Oh, yes, and wear between us vey ot 

Jago. Indeed |! 

« Oth. Indeed | ay, indeed. Diſcery'ſt "On 


cc aught in that ?“ 8 
Bb 2 And 
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And in many other places exactly after the caft 
of the ancient plays. There -are ſome poetic 
liberties that our author takes, ſuch as length- 
ening words in ſcanſion, as wittne/s, fideler, an- 
gery, Hentry, sarjeant, captain, ſtatue, decire, 
villain, fire, ür, grace, great, &c. 


VOSSIUS ſpoke very ignorantly of our lan- 
guage when he aſſerted that our verſes run all, 
as it were, in one meaſure, without diſtinction 


1 Our editors not knowing this have turned ſome paſ- 
ſages into oy: viz, Midſummer Night's Grain, AQ 
IV. 

« Queen. 1 eee n Telly that man dk + 
« The ſquirrels hbard, and fetch thee new nuts,” 


Other paſſages they have altered. viz. Macbeth, AQ TI. 


3 Mal. This is the serjeint | | 
Who like a good and hardy ſoldier fought." 


Thus arbitrarily changed, 
| This is the ſerjeant, who 
Like a good right and hardy ſoldier fought.” 
| „ Diſmay'd not this | | 
„ Gur ciptiins, Macbeth and Banquo. Capt, Yes 
« As ſparrows eagles.” 1. 8 
Altered into, | 


«© „ aha dh brave Macherh and Bangio Capt. Yes,” 
There 


on SHAKESPEARE. 373 
of members or parts, or any regard to the na- 
tural quantities of ſyllables. . For are not theſe 
ſubſtantives as much trochees, conduct, conſort, 


conteſt, &c. and the verbs from theſe ſubſtantives, 


as much iambics, conduct, conſort, contsft, &c. 
as any Latin or Greek words whatever ? Again, 


Sinful, faithful, nature, venture, &c. have all 


the firſt ſyllable long. However our poſition in 
the main determines the quantity, and a get 
deal is left to the ear. 
There is no need at preſent to mention more of theſe alte- 
rations. Let us now turn to ſome other poets. Spencer. 
B. 2. c. 9. ſt. 15. | 

« And evirmore their cruel captiine,” 
And B. 6. c. 10. ſt. 36. 

« And hewing off its hed, it preſented.” 
Fairfax. B. VI. &, 103. 

« Spred froſtie pearle on the canded ground. 
And B. XV. ſt. 12. | 
*« Some\pred their ſailes, ſome with ſtrong irs ſeep,” 


The Latin writers are not without inſtances of adding to the 


ſyllables of words in ſcanſion. Lucretius, Lib, VI. 
« Dux calidum Jr aqua® tactum argue — 


Horatius, Lib. 1. od. 23. 
« Aurarum et sildae metu.“ 


Here aque and fylve of two ſyllables, are both to he read 
as if of three ſyllables. 


B b 3 But 


— 
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But let us take any verſe in Milton or Shake. 
| ſpeare, for example. 


Siy firſtſt ör heav? * thing from tl view. 


4 2 3 4 | 16 
And tranſpoſe the words, 


Say 3 1 we: * 2 1 hides. 
who cannot * feel the difference, even. 
he could not give a reaſon for it ? 


THE greateſt beauty in dition is, when it 

correſponds to the ſenſe. This beauty our lan- 
- guage, with all itsdifadyantages, can attain ; as 
I could eaſily inſtance from Shakeſpeare and 


Milton. We have harſh, rough conſonants, 'as 


well as the ſoft and melting, and theſe ſhould 
ſound in the ſame muſical key. This rule is 
moſt religiouſly obſerved by Virgil; as is like- 
wiſe that of varying the pauſe and ceſura, or as 


1 Quotuſquiſque eſt, qui teneat artem numerorum ac 
modorum ? At fi in his paulum modo offenſum eſt, ut aut 
contractione brevius fieret, aut productione Jongius, theatra 
tota reclamant. Cicero in Orat. "Hin Y iſul, x) is Toi; wo- 
Avarlgwaclato rg, & Gu, Ee dab *) dug 
2x Wec, io xalama bi w we Quoth Tis ity and;\or p60 oixe4ce 
ros webs dN ve x werhaiar, Dionyt. Hal. p. 72. 


Edit. Lond. a 
| Milton 


Ps 2 oo -a 
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Milton expreſſes it, be ſenſe being varianſly drawn 
out from one verſe into another. For it is variety 
and uniformity that makes beauty; and, for 
want of this, our riming poets ſoon tire the ear: 
for rime neceſſarily hinders the ſenſe from being 


variouſly drawn out from ont verſe to another. They 


who avoid this Gothic bondage, are unpardona- 


ble, if they don't ſtudy this variety, when 
Shakeſpeare and Milton have fo finely them 
the way. 


But to treat this matter, 8 his metre, 
ſomewhat more exactly: tis obſerved that when 
the iambic verſe has it's juſt number of ſyllables, 
'tis called acatalettic ; when deficient in a ſyllable 
catalectic; when a foot is wanting to. compleat 
the dipod, according to the Greek ſcanſion, bra- 


chyeataletic ; when exceeding in o ſyllable, H- 
percatalectic. 


The iambic monometer acatalectie, of two feet. 
Bei | tis il/ | 
1 2 


| 17 it | is ftrick 
2 
Lat night [ of * 
1 2 


B b 4 Fer 
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För Hee | ubi Haml. K 
Tus trüths | ire told Macb. 

bg 8 * 
Iambic monometer hypercatalectic, of vo 
feet and a ſemiped. 
Bea I tüs il le 
1 R 
ind mõre | I beg | not 
8 2 | 
Then yield | the cow | ard 
I KS” Mach. 
ind prey | 6n gãr | bage 
I 8 1 Ham. - 

| The Iambic dimeter brachycatalectic of three 
feet. 

- Bea | tüs il [| le qui 

i 2 8 
Till then | Enotigh |' come friends 
2 5 | 

' $5 pry | thie gs | withme Mach 
if sight | ind ſhipe | be true 
why then | my love Adieu. As you like it. 

I 2 3 


The 
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The lambic dimeter catalectie ; better 
known by the _—_ CT 
one ſemiped. | 
She, My | arp, das 
„ 3 
Piter | ni rf | ra bo | bus 

N 3 8 
Niy come | let's g6 | toge | ther 

I 2 3 

i of ſhreds | ind pi 
165 2 * 5 Ham. 
it is | 5 peer | leſs kinſ | man 
I 2 3 © 
ind All | things in | be come | ing 

I 2 | 3 T 
Hid i | three ears | i'd hear | thee | 
1 2 35 2 Macbeth. 


The iambic dimeter acatalectic, of four feet. 
vt priſ | ci gens | morti | liim 


; - 
\ 5 
S 


1 2 . „ 206 
in thin | der light | ning ind | in rain 
14 2 3 4 Macb. 


The iambic dimeter hypercatalectic, the third 
meaſure in the alcaic verſe, of four feet and a 
ſemiped. 


Non. 
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Non r 23 2 I 


1 1 geen Hor. 
Hamlet, Act III. ' 
5 brõ | ther's miir | ther, "Pray | I din | not 
1 ? 83 „ 


Meaſure for Meaſure, Act M. 

Than beauſty could | diſplay'd. | But mark| me 
N 4 1 
Timon of Athens, Act II. 

But yet thẽy cduld hive wiſht|--thty knew | not- 
The iambic tremeter brachycatalectie, of five 

feet, which 18 our common heroic verſe. | 

Sts | et ip f 13 RG | mi vi } ribits * 

I 2 3 4 5 
if thou | iſt I | ny found | 8r fe [ of voice 
p 2 3 4 5 Ham. 


The fambic ——— of five feet 
and a ſemiped. 
ME | rent dit in | dms] lieh | nar 

( 4 5 For. 
bir to ſbe face If chis | or fears | in Bin | quo 


DE $179,425, S 4 [RTE 
a Stick deep | and in | dis rey f A If a f 
: I | 2 3 4 i 5 . 


Verſes 
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Verſes of this meaſure are very frequent, both 
in Milton and Shakeſpeare. 


The iambic trimeter acataledtic, or ' ſenarian 
of ſix feet. 


BZ | tis il | 18 qui | pröcül | n&g6 | tü 
3 2 3 4 8 6 Hor. 


In Meaſure for Meaſure, Act II. 
To have | whit we | would havelwe ſpeak | nõt whit] wt mean 
l 2 3 4 5 6 


Othello. 


1 Shakeſpeare uſes this meaſure frequently in Caliban's 
ſpeeches, to make them ſeem more ancouth and affected. 
Our editors (for none of 'em ſeem to me to know any thing 
of meaſure) have turn d them itito proſe. Tempeſt, Act II. 


« Theſe be fine things, and if they be not ſprights. 

( That's a brave God and bears celeſtial liquor : 

„ T'll kneel to him. 

„ I'll ſwear} upon | that bottle, [19 be | dy tas | fubjedY 
« For th' liquor is not earthly. 

' [Step. Here ſwear then. To Caliban gi bis drink. How | 
© eſcapeſt thou ? To Trinculo,] 

« I ve ſeen thee in her; and 1 do adore thes 

My miſ]treſs ſhew dime theejand thy;dog andythy buſh. 
« I'll ſhew thee ev'ry fertile inch 0'th' Iſle 

« And II will kiſs | thy foot | I pry | thee be | my God. 


Stephano's ſpeech, which I have placed between two hooks, 
is thus printed in all the editions, Here fwear then, how 
eſcap dit thou. Again Piſtol, for the ſame reaſon, is 

made 
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Othello. | 
Thit canjthy light]relilmine. Whenſi've plück - dl ch riſe 


I > 3 4 6 Kel 
Theos|tenti |tisnof|our lovelwhich leftlinſhiwn 
I 14 5 6 
Hamlet. | | 
Thit father loſt|16ſt hislind theiſy ervilver bound 
SY; , 2 zj St, 
| SHAKE- 


made to uſe this meaſure, which the editors knew not. In 
the Merry Wives of Windſor, Act II. 

; Why then [the world's {mine oyſter | which 1 | with fword | will ope 
I will retort the ſum in equipage. 


[He blunders, and means he will rerrench. This is humov- 
rous. the editors did not underſtand it.] 


In the ſecond part of K. Henry IV. A& II. 


« Pift. I'll ſee her damn'd firſt: 
« To Pluto's damned lake, to the infernal deep, 
Where Erebus and tortures vile alſo. 
Hold hook and line, ſay I: down! down, dogs; down 
« Fates: 


[So this fuſtian ould have been printed He preſently 

after repeats a piece of an old Ballad, and blunders in re- 

citing an Italian proverb. They have corrected Piſtol's 
blunders, which they think n the . 42H our 

dombaſt ancient goes on. 

Pit. What, ſhall we have incifion ! ſhall we ai 


© Thendeath rock me aſleep, abridge my doleful days : 
2 40 Why, 


ſ 
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SHAKESPEARE uſes not only the iam- 
bic, but the trochaic meaſure. As for example, 
the trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic, common- 
ly called the ithyphallic, conſiſting of three 
trochees. %, {2/5 | 4 
Bacche | Bacchẽ | Bicche 
where haſt '] thou been] siſter. Macb. 
The trochaic dimeter catalectic; a ſort of 
verſe Ariſtophanes was fond of, when he ridi- 
« Why, then let grievous, ghaſtly, gaping wounds 
« Untwine the fifters three: come, Atropos, I ſay.” 
In King Henry V. Act III. 
Piſt. « Fortune is Bardolp's foe, and frowns on him ; 21 
For he hath ſtoln a pax, and hanged muſt a be; 
« Damn'd death! op let man 
go free.. 
Thus tis manifeſt at firſt fight that i it ſhould be printed. 


—muft a be—this mode of expreſſion. is uſed now in many 
parts of England, And Phaer thus renders Virgil, VI, 590. 
Prob Jubiter ! ibi: 
Hic, ait, et noftris illuſerit advena regnis , 
« O God (quoth ſhe) and ſhall a go | 
« Indede ? and ſhall a floute me thus within my king” 
« doms, ſo? . | | = 
B. Johnſon, Poetaſter; Act III. Sc. II. . 
Her.“ Death! will a leve me.“ 


Theſe alterations and hints may at ran be fi 
cuPd 
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cul'd Euripides, eee 
a ſemiped. 
None | bir neq' len { um | 

I 2 3 + Hor. 
When the | hiirly | biirly's | done 


1 
When the | bite | ſt and | won. = Mack, 
I 2 3 


Sdfrly.| furt in | Lyalin] meaſure | 
S60n he | ſoõth'd his | ſoul to | pleaſure, Dryd, 


Tee e eber eataleRicof : far ter, 
NE nw ants ſang; what 
the Greeks call aA. g 


Ariſtoph. 
Ty, rh v vt węòo, Goal raed; pay] {rs 3, 55 
&.: 0 s oi $i Can lin # "= 
AF vr drinking] fencing | fwearing |quirrilling 
Ld glt4 14" e 
e Sager miy gs 15 
6 gh eren, . 


This arif weesſtie is very proper to the 
Character of Polonius, a droll humourous old 
courtier; and the mixture of the trochaic has 
no bad effect. The verſes are thus 0 be or- 
l In Hamlet, Act II. 


4 
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As are companions noted and moſt kj 
To youth and liberty. R. As gaming my Lord. 

P. Ay or drinking, fencing, ſwearing, quarrelling, 
- drabbing, you may g * 
So far. R. My Lord, thou wauld din bim. 


Nor is Shakeſpeare without inſtances of the 


anapeſtic verſe z which verſes canſiſt of anapeſts, 
| ſpondees, dactyls; and ſometimes,i is intermixed 


the pes proceleuſmaticus; as 


7 H ei e 3. vide du. =. Eurip. rat. 


dei, (pv air | 
I 2. 


TOLSTOY?” 
* 1 @:: 


s, one: 


I Jul. in Cet e 
d ith be d ene 
1 ; 8%.s 1 2 # tis ID £ : 
- Through baſh | through briir t: 
ir a 
over park | över pale 
I att e 


Through 
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Through flood | through fire 
1 d6 winder ev'ry where 
I 2 
Midſummer's Night's Dream, A0 Ill. 
ůn the groũnd | ſlẽep ſoùund. 
I' ipply | t6 your eye 
SGentlè Iover | rimidy 
When thou wäkſt | thou tikſt 
Trae delight | in the sight 
ef thy former | 1idy's eye. | 
* Theſe verſes are in the Midſummer Night's 
Dream, Act III. and ought to have 1 
according to this meaſure. 


Theſe meaſures are all ſo 3 the ge- 
nius of our language, that Shakeſpeare's fine ear 
and ſkill are ſeen in what he gives us, as well 
as in what he omits. Sir Philip Sydney, who 
was a ſcholar (as noblemen were in Queen Eliza- 
beth's reign) but wanted Shakeſpeare's ear, has 
dragged into our language verſes, that are enough 
to ſet one's ear an edge: thus for inſtance the ele- 
giac verſes, . 
Fortine | nãtũre [love long | Ine e con | tended $1] boũt mẽ 
Which ſhoũld] moſt misc [ries |ciſt on à | worme that i | im, 


Sir Philip Sydney chought, like Voſſius, that ſuch 
a number of e, was the only thing want- 


Hs. 510 1 | ing, 


"S 
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ing, and that we had no long or ſhort words in 
our language; but he was much miſtaken. His 
ſaphics are worſe, if poſſible, than his elegiacs: 


if mine es cin ſpeak tb d heirty errind. 


So much miſtaken oftentimes are learned men, 
when they don't ſufficiently conſider the peculiar | 
genius, and diſtinguiſhing features, as it were, 
of one language from another. 


THE reader has now a plan exhibited before 
him, partly intended to fix, if poſſible, the vo- 
latil ſpirit of criticiſm ; and partly to do juſtice 
to Shakeſpeare, as an artiſt in dramatic poetry. 
How far I have ſucceeded in this attempt muſt 
be left to his judgment. But it is to be remem- 
ber'd, that things are not as we judge of them, 
but as they exiſt in their own natures, indepen- 
dent of whim and caprice. So that I except 
againſt all ſuch judges, as talk only from com- 
mon vogue and faſhion ; © why, really tis Juſt 
eas people like—we have different taſtes now, 
« and things muſt be accommodated to them.” 
They who are advanced to this pitch of barba- 
riſm, have much to unlearn, before they can 
have ears to. hear. Again, I can hardly allow 
thoſe for judges, who ridicule all rules in poetry; 
for whatever is beautiful and proper is agreeable 

Cc to 
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to rule: nor thoſe, who are for ſetting at vari. 
ance art and nature. And here I have Shake. 
ſpeare's authority, who, in the Winter's Tale, 
ſays very finely, ' The art itſelf is nature: for what 
is the office of art, but to ſhew nature in its 
perfection? Thoſe only therefore ſeem to me to 
be judges, who knowing what is truly fair and 

good in general, have ſcience and art ſufficient 
to apply this knowledge to particulars, 8 


If the plan likewiſe here propoſed were «follow. 
| ed, the world might expect a much better, at 

leaſt a leſs altered edition from Shakeſpeare's 
own words, than has yet been publiſhed. In 
order for this, all the various readings of authe- 
rity ſhould * faithfully and fairly be. collated, 
and exhibited before the reader's eyes ; and, 
with ſome little ingenuity, the beſt of theſe 
ſhould be choſen, and placed in the text. As 
to conjectural emendations, I have ſaid enough 
of theſe already. Nor can I but think, that a 
ſhort interpretation would be not amiſs, when 
the conſtruction is a little embarraſſed, or where 
words are uſed not ſtriftly according to the com- 
mon acceptation, or fetched from other lan- 
guages : and ſome remarks could not but ap- 
. pear requiſite, to explain the poet's alluſions to 


the yarious cuſtoms. and 5 either of 
| our 


KO ns —_— i. = _ 1 8 . . 
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our own, or foreign countries; or to point 
out, now and then, a hidden beauty: but this 
ſnould be done ſparingly; for ſome compliment 
is to be paid to the reader's judgment: and 
ſurely, if any critics are contemptible, *tis ſuch 
as, With a fooliſh admiration, ever and anon are 
crying out; How fine ! what a beautiful ſen- 


« timent ! what ordonnance of figures, &c !” 


For. to admire, without a reaſon for admiration, 
tho? in a ſubje& truly admirable, is a kind of 
madneſs ; and not to admire at all, downright 
ſtupidity. | 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE llarned reader is not 
ignorant of a privilege claim- 
ed by critics, to lengthen their notes 
ſometimes into kind of diſſertations : 
The following are of this nature, 
and therefore printed at the end. 
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Page 3. M EAN while the author*s words are 


either removed entirely out of the 


way, or permitted a place in ſome remote note, loaden 
WITH MISREPRESENTATIONS and ABUSE, &c.] 


Dr. Bentley's foul play in this reſpe& is moſt notori. 
ous ; who, in order to make way for his emendations, will 
often drop the only, and true conſtruction : the reader is 
miſtaken if he thinks this done through ignorance. I will 
CT of a paſſage of Virgil, Aen. IV, 
256. 1 eprreQong, I gbiefly make 
24 of, We), ſome poem ib ee 39 hl an opinion 
of its ſuperior excellency : and I will give it in his own 


words, from a note on r 


hes e iet alt- D 
| uftitit $+ Dc toto ac ſe corpore ad undas . 
e a foi his; gd ire, rena dne 


e Tovar KN e e 
aelumque VOLABAT 3 


Lata arengſm Libhas ventoſque SBCABAT.\ R 8 
*. L er Crllenia prolu. Ry 74 La 
« ubi : multa merito — int vides. Palat, et 
% mox wolabat : deinde in continuatis verſibus ingratum 
« auribus oeicliauuler, wolabat, ſecabat : ad quod evitan- 
dum vetuſtiſſimi aliquot codices = Pierium mutato 
« ordine fic verſus collocant, © 


| Haud aliter terras inter caelumgue "IP 
Materno veniens ab avo Cyllenia profes, 
Litus arenoſum et Libyae wento/que ſecabat.- 
« Sed nibil omnino proficiunt, aut locum adjuvant : adhac 


6, enim relinquitur vitium omuium deterrimum, ſecabat littus 
x 2 


* 
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«. vento/gye. Quid: enim eſt /ittus ſecare, niſi littus arare 
« et effodere ? Quid autem hoc ad Mercurium volantem ? 
« Nullus dubito quin fic ſcripſerit princeps pottarum : +. 
Hand aliter, terras inter caelumque, legebat 
Litus arenoſum Libyae, wentoſque ſecabat 


The firſt fault he finds is with vor a AT coming ſo quick 


after voLaT, But this repetition is ſo far from a fault, that 
mann é 
the ſimile 3 ſo Milton IV, 189. 


Or as athief, r ö 

1n at the window climbs, 6 : 
So clomb this firft grand thief inta\Gad's fal; 
So fince into his Church lew'd hirelings climb. 


More inſtances might be added from Homer, and Milton, 
and Virgil. The next fault is the rime olala, ſecabat : 
If there was any ſtop after volabat and /erabat, ſome 
anſwer or apology ſhould be made. But there is actually 
no more jingle 0, WA, of Waal, cee 
Men.. 
u. 220. 1 e 

Beds what hoje the never-ending flight 
vi. * ren . Fay: worſe to bear Am af; cs 1 
Than violence : for 1 this was all thy care. 
VI, 79. By ſacred unc ion, ' thy deſerved right. 
Go then, thou mightieff in thy Father's _ 


—_— 1 2 


For if the an tt Fay eric Way ids da. will: 
find, that all this jingling ſound of like endings is avoided 
by the verſes running one into the other: and I have cited 
nee een 

c 4 0 
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Dr. Bentley's miſrepreſentation: for the Dr. knew well 
enough, if he had given you the poet's verſes, (as in his 


trials to correct them he muſt himſelf have turn'd, and 
varied the pointing ſeveral ways) in the following manner, 
Haud aliter, terras inter coelumque, wolabat 
Litus areneſum Libyae, wentoſque ſecabat 
Ba Materno veniens ab avo Ollenia proles. 
i. e. fled to the coaſ of Libya ; he could not have made 
way for his own correction: or if he had told you, that no- 
thing was more common than for the beſt authors, to ap. 


ply the verb properly to one l no. r often 
to the other. 1 


— 437. 41912 6 
be de oral na e N 
KrrrON „„ 

: 4 vl vi wade, ul fronts f. 


.. ConDaea. |. + 1 5 


The editor here would alter the bale) io ande 

Scholiaft expreſsly vindicates the paſſage. gde abs vd Ba- 

ö kong Xin afpodiug AMlilas rd KPYYON* wg N 7} 

Sd appooay. Nt gr euvroraxyir ICO gnpa Kal 

e l hen, 10 de, 7 T3 Tay ref ven 
enn c wag Opwigy, (ty. 326] 


x. ,, 2 x 
Irre, al geirodi x) ooixiAa mix. deiile. 


Our Shakeſpeare, who imitated all the bold figures of an- 
tiquity, is not without Ie _— as in King Lear, 
Aci III. e 

F 

K « Sack ſets of he. fuch bunte of horrid thar 

ITE | « Such 


2 


FN S S8 2288. SFr er. . 
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on SHAKBSPEARE,) 393 
* Such groans of roaring wind and rain, An : 
Remember to have zany.” “ 


Had he told you this, I ſay, he could - have abus'd that 
phraſe, littus et wventos ſecabat, which he miſrepreſenting 

cites, littus ſecabat wventoſque. So that whether you keep 
the old pointing, or change it, the Dr. cannot get one jot 
ſorward towards an emendation: not tho vou allowed him, 
which I ſomewhat queſtion, the propriety of lgebat littus, 
apply d to Mercury flying directly from mount Atlas to the 
coaſt of Libya. This whole paſſage of Virgil, Milton 
has finely imitated in his gu book. Y. 265. &c. where the 
Dr. is at his old work, hacking and hewing. Were I to 
give an inſtance of Bentley's critical ſkill, I ſhoald not for- 
get that place in the Plutus of Ariſtophanes, y. 1ofd. 


which puzzled the Grecian critics, being an old inveterate 


evil, juſt gloſſed over, till Bentley probed it to the bot- 
tom, and recovered it's priſtine beauty. No one did bet - 
ter than the Dr, when he met with corrupt place; but 

the miſchief was, he would be medling with ſound places. 
The emendation is printed in a letter to Kuſter, inſerted at 
the end of his edition of Ariſtophanes: to which I tather 
refer the reader, EET ex 


Page 3. Like the ad View). 


The allufion ks. is to THE vide "had dukes 
in our old plays, accoutred with a long coat, a cap with a 
pair of aſs's ears, and a dagger of. lath. Shakeſpeare al: 
lades to his buſfoon appearance in Taub. Mir, A& IV. 


I a trice, like to the old Hie; Gor ane 7 D 

Who with dagger of lath, in his rage, and bt wrath 

Cries, ab, hal tothe DS.. 
Io 
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In the ſecond! part of K. Henry IV. AR III. Palfaft 

compares Shallow to VIcE's dagger of lath, Ines, 

A& III. Hamlet calls his uncle, 4. Vice of Kin 

a ridicylous repreſentation of majeſty. Theſe N the 

editors have very rightly expounded. I will now mention 

ſome others, which ſeem to have eſcaped their notice, the 


| allaſiops being not quite ſo obvious. 


"Tas Murr was often the VIck in our 614 Moral. 
ties; and is introduced in B. Johnſon's play call'd te 


e and likewiſe mention eee 


Un 


e be the Vie 75 

About the t 1 
A eld Iniquity, andin the je Ks 75 4 
O mining, gets th' opinion of a wit. | ka % 


But a paſſage cited from his play will make the fallow. 
jog obſervations! more plain. AA Reg ab Gate 


to lend him a Vice. en 
46 Satan, What Vie? dd 9 045 
= Whatkind woulds thou have it of ? Aas 


1:6; Pig. Why, any Fraud, 1 0 0 8 6 G Horan 


« Or Covetei/neſs, or Lady Vanity, war: bin 28 45; 


. Or old Iniquity.; I'll call him hither.” 


Thus the paſſage ſbould'be ordered. * e 20} 
% Pug. Why any: Fraud, ho aun g 
1 Or Covetouſoeſe, or, 1 Yon, W039 Autry he 4p 1: 
« Or old Ixigpir x. arb . e n do 
dd ' Setan, I'll call him hicher, . 1907385 Ati} 03 ü 


Enter Jziquity, the Vice. 


4 Hi. e ee eee 


Th ha 40 a Nice? 0 * a V Ie TINT wa \\ 


85 nne Jam with him in 8 trice.” 
al And 


1 
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And in his Staple of News, Act II. « Mirth. How like 


1 you the Lier 1˙ the play * Eæpectation. Which is he? 


« Mirth. Three or four, old Covetouſneſs, the ſordid Pe- 
« aiboy, the Money Baud, Who is a fleſh-bawd too they fay« 
% Tattlt. 1 But here is never a Haud to carry him away« 

« Beſides, he bas never a wooden dagger I'd not give a 
« ruſh for à Mien, that has not a wooden dagger to ſnap 
« at every body he meets. Mirth. That was the old 
« way, Goſſip, when, iniquity came in like hokos pokos, 
« in a juglers jerkin, &c. He alludes to the nne 


Alchymiſt, Act I. Sc. III. AY anne t not 
«© Subt. And, on your ſtall, e 75 
44h 


Some places of Shakeſpeare will from dence appear more 
eaſy: as in the 1ſt part of Henry IV. AQ II. where Hal, 
humourouſly characterizing Falſtaff, calls him, That reve- 
rend Vice, that grey In1QuiTY, that father Ruyyran, 


that VANITY in years, in alluſion ont this baſſoon character. 


In K. Richard III. Act III. ot No be dP 


ee tral Sg Aae ace r 
pre erer eee cy 64 — 


I r % e, . 
paſſage, | e Y 
| Thus, 40, the formal wiſe Antiquity, *t 5 0 e 


I moralize two meanings in one word. , 


Which correftion is out of all rule of eriticiſm. in Hamlet 
Act I. there is an alluſion, ſtill more diftant, to 1uH Vics ; 
which will not be obvious at firſt, and therefore is to be 
introduced with' à ſhort explanation, This buffoon cha- 
rater was uſed to make fin with the Devil; and he had 
ſeveral trite expteſſions, as, TI be with yon in 2 trice: 
Ab, ba, boy, are 'you there, &. And this was great enter- 
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tainment to the audience, to ſee their old enemy ſo beta. 
bour'd' in effigy. In K. Henry V. Act IV. a boy cha- 
racterizing Piſtol, ſays, Bardolpb and Nim had tex times more 
walur, than this roaring Devil i th old play; every one 
may pare his nails with a wooden dagger. Now Hamlet, 


having been inſtructed by his father's ghoſt, is reſolved to 


break the ſubje& of the diſcourſe to none but Horatio; 
and to all others his intention is to appear as a ſort of 
madman : when therefore the oath of ſecreſy is given to 
the centinels, and the Ghoſt unſeen calls out ear; Ham. 
let ſpeaks to it as THE Vice does to the Devil. 46, he 
boy, fayſt thou ſo ? Art thow there, -trupenny ? Hamlet had a 
mind that the centinels ſhould imagine this was a ſhape that 
the Devil had put on; Fong +: ** ſomewhat of 
a vpinion Miene ; 

rea The Spirit that 1 have ſeen 
PR ITY May be the Devil. | 


| + "ids bis of french trains i D ü what 

all the audience were well acquainted with ; and it takes 
off in ſome meaſure from the horror of the ſcene. Per- 
haps too the poet was willing to inculcate, that good hu- 
mour is the beſt weapon to deal with the Devil. . True peny 
is either by way of irony, or literally from the Greek 
rei rav, veterator, "Which word the Scholiaſt on Ariſto. 
phanes* Clouds . 447: explains, rin, & ergileIpyurabres i 
rom Wgdypacyu, nm TPITIANON : xakiun. Several 
have tried to find a deriyation of Tas Vice ; if I ſhould 
not hit on the right, I mould only err with others, Tus 
Vier! is either a quality perſonalized as BIH and KkAPTOz 

in Heſiod and Aeſchylus. St and Drarn in Milton; and 
indeed Vics itſelf is a perſon. B. XI, 517. 


bete hea * whom they ſerw d, a bratifh Vice, 


5 


bis 
1822 3 


rr i anni 


on. SHAKESPEARE, 397 
his image, i. e. a brutiſh Vice's image: the ice Gluttony-; 


not without ſome alluſion to the Vice of the old plays. 
Or Vics may be in the abſtract, as in Martial, 


Non Vitiaſus homo es, Zoile, fed Vitro. . 


But rather, I think, tis an abbreviation of Yice-Devil, as 
Vice-roy, Vice-doge, &c. and therefore properly called 
Tas Vice. He makes yery free with his maſter, like 
moſt other Vice-roys, or prime-miniſters, So that he is the 
Deri's Yice, ud petias Sinifge 7 2nd 'tis this, that makes 
him ſo ſawcy. * 

e e e tes he W the 
Clown, which we have in Shakeſpeare's plays. The Ro. 
mans in their Atellan interludes, and Mimes, had thei 
buffoons, called Maccus, Moes, from whence the Engliſh 
word Mocker ; and Sarmo, from whence the Italian 
Zanni, and Zany. See Cicer. de Orat. L. 2. c. 61, and 
Bucco © Quoiyales, quod buccas inflaret ad riſum movendum : 
from whence is derived a Buffon. 


Page 128. SHAKESPEARE labouring with a mul- 
tiplicity of ſublime ideas often gives himſelf not 
time to be delivered of them by the rules of * flow- 
* endeavouring art: hence be crowds various 
figures together, and METAPHOR b META 
PHOR 3 and runs the. hazard of far-fetched ex- 
preſſions, whilſt intent on nobler ideas be PRES | 
not to grammatical niceties.] 


The crouding and mixing 9 
taphors is doing a ſort of violence to the mind; ſor each 


new metaphor calls it too ſoon off from the idea which 
the former has rais'd : 'tis a fault doubtleſs, and not to be 
apologized 
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-apologized-for ; and inſtances are very numerous in Shake. 
ſpeare. The poet is to take his ſhare of the faults, and the 
critic is to keep his hands from the context. Vet t 


ſtrange to ſee how many paſſages the editors have co 
— for the caſe of — — of metaphor: 


thro" that golden rule of criticiſm : wrap Ae Je 
'tranſcribers. Bentley ſhew'd the way to critics, and gaye 
a ſpecimen, in his notes on Callimachus, of his emendations 
of Hotace by correcting the following verſe, 
Tang wen rig ü th 

2 | ! ? Hor. art. poet. 441, 
6 Sad ts 6 ter natos, for conſonance of metaphor, 
But pray take notice, fer natos, is a metaphorical expreſſion ; 
for naſcor, natus, ſignifies to be born: and are things boys 
brought to the anyil ? Is not here diſſonance of metaphor 
with a witneſs ? | 

This verſe of Horace has been variouſly criticized. 80 
at preſent I ſay no more concerning it; but return to our 
poet, whoſe vague and licentious uſe of metaphors. is ſo 
viſible to almoſt eyery reader, that I wonder any editor, of 
what degree ſoever, ſhould in this reſpect think of altering 
His manner of expreſſion. Some few alterations of this 
kind I here exhibit to the reader, anne 
make his own reſlections. 


25 Shakeſpeare. Meaſure for Meaſure, Act IT. _ 


« Look, here comes one a gentlewoman of mine, 
«© Who falling in the faws of, her . 
% Hath b/ifter'd her report. F 
„Who doth not ſee that the integrity of C's 
Fame ang hes: own youth.” 
i w. 
q | | In 


ad ret 3 
on SHAKESPEA RE. 399 


TY 


In the Merchant of Venice, Act II. 
« How much honour © 

en, 

To be new warn d. eee 

Mr. W. has printed it, To be new waned.” rows, 

In All's Well, that Ends Well, Ad 1. 


Hel. *« The compoſition that their valour and fear makes 
« in you, is a virtue of a good nnn 
Ly the wear well.” 


Mr. W.—“ is a virgo of good ung“ 
Bid. Ad v. 
Count, « 'Tis paſt, tans 
10 And I beſeech your Majeſty to make it 
« Natural rebellion, done i' th' Bade of youth, 


« When oil and fire, too ſtrong for reaſon's force, 
« Oer- bears it and burns on. 


« employ'd bers wedhould read, | 
— 7 BLAZE of outs. 2 Mr. W. 1 


E re Henry IV. AQT. 


20 For from: his metal was his party ficel'd,. 
« Which once in him abated, all the reſt 
60 Tum don dne, e w09s Gar: 
Mr, W. * rebated.” $ 
In the laſt part of K. Henry vl. Act II. Sc. the laſt. 
5 Here dies the duſky torch of Mortimer, 
* Choak d _ ambition of the won ore. 


+4 
4. . 
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© In King Henry VIII. AR III. Sc. the laſt. 
„ Say, Wolley, that once trod the aways of glory, 
« And ſounded all the depths and ſhoals of honour, 
« Found thee a way, &c. 
Mr. W. Rade the waves of glory.” 
In _ Cel, Act WW 
But do not flain 
« The even virtue of our enterprize, 
„Nor th' inſuppreſſive mettle of our ſpirits 


% To think that or our cauſe, or our OY 
« Did need an oath. 


Mr. W. to 8 the 1 ey of che metaphor, "Ul 
% do not &TRAIN," 
In Antony and Cleopatra, Act I. 
Take but good note, and you ſhall ſee in kim 
« The triple pillar of the world transform 'd 
« Into a ſtrumpet's ll. 
« The metaphor is here miſerably mangled x ö we ſhoul 
« rend. ; 
« Into a firumpet's sTooL.” Mr. W. 
There is much more of this kind of uncritical tuff in the 
late edition ; but I am already weary with tranſcribing; 
Page 216. SHAKESPEARE Was a great reader 
of the ſcriptures, and from the bold figures and 
metaphors be found there enriched bis own 4 
where unmatched ideas. 
1 could wiſh ſome of our modern poets would follow 
iro example of the three beſt Makers, that our nation, or 
| | perhaps, 


- , 
p_ . 
— 


= 8 _— a a. 
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nation, ever ſaw; and like them /ſearth the 

ſeriptaret, — furniſhing their minds wit intereſfing 

images and*expreſſions. Syencen is full of beauties of 

this kind: and I could eafily ſhew in many places of Mil- 

ton, how finely he has enriched his verſes with ſcriptural 

thoughts, even where he ſeems moſt cloſely to have copied 
Virgil or Homer, For example, B. I, 84. 


IF thou beeft he—But o how fallen! how changed 
From him, who in the happy realm: of light 
Clothd with tranſcendent brightneſs, didſt outſhine 
W bright ! 


Tho) this feems cloſely followed from Virgil, Aon. II. 274. 


Hel mibi qualis erat, quantum matativ-0b jlle 
Hectore, gui, &c. 


Yet what additional beauty does it receive from Iſaiah xiv, 
12. How art thou fallen from beaven, 0 Lucifer, ſon of the 
warning Ee. 

Neither the mythological account of Pallas being born 
ſrom the brain of Jupiter, nor the poetical deſcription of 
Error by Spencer i in his Fairy Queen, would have been ſufſi- 
cient authority for our divine poet's epiſode in his ſecond 
book of sid and DEATH : had not ſcripture told us, James 
i, 14. Then when LusT hath conceived, it bringeth forth 
ein; and six when it is finiſhed, bringeth forth Ds aTH. 


In B. IV. 996, Kc. Tho! it is plain the poet had ſtrongly 


in his mind the golden ſcales of Jupiter, mentioned both 
by Homer and Virgil; yet he is entirely governed by ſerip- 
ture; for Satan only is weighed, viz. his parting and his 
fight, Dan. v, 27. TEKEL, THOU art weigh'd in the ba- 


lances, and art found wanting. And before, y. 998. Hir . 
Wee 14 +103 fature 


3 


of 
1 
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fatare rench'd the fly. Our poet has better 
authorities 
8 IL Iv. . 
ingil's of Fame, IV, 477. For ſo . 
reer 7 


10 B. V, 254 2 
The ge flf end ai et 
On golden hinges turning. | 
So again, B. VII, 205. This has its Carkhicm 
Pſ. Xxiv, 7. „ ace "== 
S Eν . N 


In B. XII, 370. 
He fhall aſcend 
Tau and bound his reign 
With earth's wide bounds, mn, 


| Virgil ſays Aen. I. 291. 

Imperium oceano faman gui terminat aftris. 
"Vat the Proben ought rather here to be d Gal. ii, 8 

ted. ii 

Iſai. ix, 7. Zech. ix, 9. And r 
— — eee as A U 
J. * 0 + 5 
© Thee next they fang of all creation 
© : — 1. L 

irſt of all creation, i. e. before all worlds, 
2 2 2 Ves Greek idiom: i deg a 
| Le. before If, 
pointing the — bee epi, 
nl Ther next thy ongof all cx 

. next e — 

5 | _ 
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In alluſion to * Paul's words. Coloſf. i, 15. Tledloroxes 
ca Mero. And let this hint at preſent ſuffice. 


Page 243. SHAKESPEARE wrote, ' Young 
% ADAM Cupid, &c, The printer, or iran- 
« ſcriber, gave us this ABRAM, miſtaking the d 
« for br: and thus made a paſſage direct non- 
« ſenſe, which was underſtood in SHagESpEARE'S 
« time by all bis audience.) * 

A letter blotted, or a ſtroke of the pen, might eafily 
occaſion the corruption. The reader will not be dif 
pleaſed, perhaps, to ſee ſome paſſages cleared up, which 
from this cauſe have been corrupted. Let ns begin with 
our old poet Chaucer, whoſe tranſcribers have blundered 
in the Legende of Hypſipyle and Medza. 

« Why lykid me thy yelowe hereto ſe 

% More than the boundis of myn honeſte ? | 

« Why lykid me thy youth and thy fairneſſe, 

« And of thy tongue the infynite graciouſneſſe?ꝰ 
Theſe verſes are tranſlated from Ovid ; 

« Cur mibi plus aequo avi placuerg capilli ? 

„ Ft decor, et linguae gratia F1CTA tua 

Can it be doubted then but that Chaucer wrote pfained 
or ifained, i. e. feigned, diflembled ; th* ffained graci- 
ouſneſs, an ia, And that the tnfunite belongs 
to ſome ignorant, or wrong gueſſing tradſcriber ?— There 
is another blunder which has exerciſed the critics; and is 
thus printed in the late edition. p. 4. in W of 
the Canterbury Tales. 

A coke thei hadde with them for the nones 

To boyle the chikens and the marie-bones, 

And pouder Marchant, tarte and galingale. 

Ddz I would 
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I would read, * 
And purveigh Manchet, 4 %% 
i. e. They had a cook with them whoſe buſineſs twas to 
boil, &c. and to provide Manchet, &c. 
In Spencer” the "Ing "ons the m wy in the fol. 
lowing, 
6 Full fiercely laid the Amazon about, 
= And dealt her blows, &c 
« Which Britomart withſtood with courage ſtout, 
And them repaid again with double more.” 


| B. c. . ſt. 31. 
Read, flore. See c. 8. ſt. 34. | FS eB, 


In the Two Noble Kinſmen of Beaumont and Fletcher 
we have this blunder, 
« Davught. By mip Tn E 
646 they . 
Stand a GRIEF above the reach of report.“ 
Which ſhould thus be corrected, 


They ſtand a On above the reach of report,” 


This word is uſed by Shakeſpeare in Othello, Act I. 
« Which as A GR15E or ſtep way help theſe lovers, 
© Into your favours.” 
And by Phaer in his verſion of Virgil, En. J. 452. 
Aerea cui gradibus ſurgebant limina-. 
The brazen grees afore the dores did mount. 
Hence we are led to its etymology, from Gradus. 
Again, In the Night of the Burning Peſtle, Act II. 
«+ He hath three ſquires, that welcome all his gueſts ; 
% The firſt, Hion [r. H1cuT,] Chamberlain, who will ſee 
Our beds prepar'd, and bring us ſnowy ſheets, 
Where never footman ſtretch'd his butter'd hams. 
The ſecond hight Tapſtro.“ 
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The alteration of u1Gx into x1car, the reader will admit 
at firſt fight, I make no doubt of. 
In Ben Johnſon's, Volpone, AR V. Sc. VIII. 


« Yelp. Methinks, 
«« Yet you, that are ſo traded in the world, 
« Awitty Merchant, the fine bird, Corvino, 
% That have ſuch uon AL emblems on your name, 
« Should not have ſung your ſhame ; and dropt your cheeſe 
« To let the Foxe laugh at your emptineſs.” 


The true reading is MORAL emblemes.——both the Fable, 
raed ade bus * to want ny 
planation. 


Again, In Catiline, Act III. 


„When what the Gaul or Moor could not effect, T 
Nor emulous Carthage, with their length of ſpight, 

« Shall bee the work of one, and THAT MY our.“ 
Catiline ſays he'll effect that, which Rome's moſt formi- 
dable enemies never could ; wiz. deſtroy it: this ſhall be 
the work of ane; and THAT" 's MY RIGHT : that I claim as 
my right and due : 

Shall bee the work of one; and THAT'S MY RIGHT,” 


This ſeems to be the true reading. But here is another 
miſtake, which muſt” be laid to the author's charge, who 
plainly had his eye on Horace, Epod. 16. 


WE neque finitimi walutrunt perdert MARS 1 
* Aemula nec virtus Cap. 
« Nec fera Caeruled domuit Germania pube, 
« Parentibuſque abominatus Hannibal ; 
* Impia perdemus devoti ſanguinis ai 
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Here is no mention of the Moons, who were by no team 
a dreaded enemy. But perhaps in mentioning the Moons 
he had in his thoughts the following paſſage, | 
% Acer et Mau peditis ergentuns 
Vultus in hoftem.” L. I. Od. 2. 


But here the critics haye judiciouſly red Mass. So that 
is very unlucky, in overlooking the es 
| and in their room ſubſtituting the Moons. 


In Shakeſpeare's K. Henry V. Ad IV. Henry thu 
apoſtrophizes ceremony, 

« And what art thou, thou idol, MI 

% What kind of God art thou, that ſuffer'ft more 

« Of mortal griefs, than do thy worſhippers? 

« What are thy rents ? what are thy comings in ? 

«© O ceremony, ſhew me but thy worth? 

* What is 74y [r. 264] ſoul of adoration? 

« Art thou ought elſe but place, degree and form, 

Creating awe and fear in other men?“ 


What it the ſoul of adoration, i. e. what real worth, what 
ſubſtantial good js there in it? The printer miſtook ſome 
ſtroke of the pen at the end of the ; or thy in the preceding 
line caught his eye, and occaſioned the error in the follow- 
ing verſe.—A very ridiculous correction is propoſed in a 
late edition, What is thy toll, o aderation P"" Shakeſpeare 
uſes /ou! fax what is real, ſubfantial,” &c, in the ſame play, 
There is ſome ſou of goodneſs in things evil, 
„Would men obſervingiy diſtil jt out.“ 


Some ſoul of goodugſs, i.e, ſome real good. In a Midlum: 
1 vin 


4 Hel. 


| om SHAKESPEARE, 40% 
« Hel. Can you not hate me, as I know you do, ; 
« But you muſt join i ſouls to mock me too? 
join in ſouls, 1. e. unite together, heartily and in earneſt. 
The late editor reads, join inſolents : which is below all 
kind of notice. In Mea ſure for Meaſure, Act I. I 


« ſay bid come before us Angelo: 

« What figare of us, think you, he will bear? 

« For you muſt know we have with ſpecial ſoul , 

« Flefted him our abſenſe to ſupply.” 

with ſpecial foul, particularly and ſpecially SPECIAMENTE. 
Here too the editor changes /e into ro//.—But to return, 
The blunders above mention'd ſeem entirely owing to the 
wrong gueſſes of the printer, or tranſcriber, Some ſtroke 
of the pen occaſion d the following corrupt reading in the 
Medaea of Euripides, 5 459. 


"Oper; N xgx Tar d amuguxs; GLAOIE 
Me, Th 0% 91 wg00tewyper@e, yuv 
„Ego tamen ne propter haece quidem defeſſus m 
« gratid venio, proſpecturus tibi, o mulier. What con- 
bruction is this ? ik dae, befide dwngzzie, is, a 
concidiſſe, animum deſpondifſe, &c. I imagine the poet gave 
it, oe due, I come your friend: as we fay in Engliſh. 
But printers can blunder, as well as tranſeribers' in copy 
after copy. In Milton's Samſon Agoniſtes, . 1650. the 
ae ann 
Philiſtins. 


«« Thoſe two maſſie pillars © 
% With horrible conſuſton to and fro | 
«« He tugg d, he dual, OO Ro ene | 
The whole roof _ after them | 


Dd 4 - We 


408 Critic al: Obſervations - 
We muſt correct, he ſhook, Again, eee 
the ſoldier to ſpare his houſe : * © 


«+ The great Emathian conqueror did e 
Cl The houſe of Pindarus.“ 


We muſt read, bid ſpare.” As Mr. Theobald and Dr. 

often tell us, that they had the happineſs to make many 
corrections, which they find afterwards ſupported by the 
authority of better copies ; ſo with the ſame wanity, I can 
aſſure the reader, I made the above emendations in Milton, 


and found, after all, the paſſages corrupted by one ]. Tonſon, 


Page 268. But whatever beauty this alliteration 
might have, yet the affettation it muſt appear 
ridiculous ; for poems are not made by mechanical 
rules : ond it was rid as long i as the tne 
of Ennius, 

O Tite tute Tan tibi tante tyr anne tulifti, 


4nd by Shakeſpeare in bis Ar: ys 

dream, Ads // 

* Whereat with blade, with Boody Hume 
1 cc blade, ER 

+ He rrayely broachy'd his boiling Hoody treat 
Perhaps the reader may not be diſpleaſed to ſee what 


the learned Andreas Schottus has ſaid on this whos 3 hav+ 
ing cited that well-known, verſe of Cicero, 


„gern ATAM,, ATA en cet Reman | 
He adds, * Que llabarum iteratio vocis definentii es incho- 
fx er tantum abet ut critici vitio dandum exiſtimuverint, 
9 1 


F 


+ on SHAKESPEARE: 40g 

„ nian imitandum ſibi duxerint, quod pofitriorer etiam 

1 poetas mire id affectaſſe obſervarint. Daus enim omnium 

1 inflar Tibullus, eques Romanus, et caſti ſermonis ac ſuavis 

— fudio geminat : e 
1 abeam, Aatim is liming ; 

« My MEA e fag; 


« Pualia M. Ant. Maretus ibidem et James Garzonins Ve- 
* netus plura alibi in cujtiſſimo illo Peta ad calculos reuoca- 
* runt, Tlagixnow, autem voce magixnpa Rhetorum filii 
« ſchema nominant and vd iz. Bude ADNOMLN A- 
„ TIONEM, #0bis RESULTATIONEM nminare Latin liceat, 
* ut in poetis anti ui, præſertin Marone, Tovianus Por- 
. eee ALLITERATIONEM ſolitus off appellare, c. If 
the reader has any curiolity to ſee more of what he writes 
on this ſubject, he may conſult his treatiſe, intitled, Cicers 
a Calumniis vindicatus. Cap. X. In the arte of Engliſh 
poeſie, printed ax. 1589. p. 213. ye have another man- 
« ner of compoſing your metre nothing commendable, 
« ſpecially if it be too much uſed, and is when our Maker 
« takes too much delight to fill his verſe with wordes be- 
F e ginning all with a letter, as an Engliſh rimer that ſaid: 


22 
. 


« The deadly droppes of darke diſdains 


pP, daily drench my due deſartes. 


„ And as the Monke we ſpake of before, ack als 
+ porunn.to. n arg, Frey wane i 
* his yerſe beginning with C thus: 8 


* Carmina Clariſone Calvis cantate cameane. 
. Many of our Engliſh Makers uſe it too much, yet we 
* confeſs it doth not ill but III BECOMES THE 


„ MERTRE, Ye not two or » 
46 


. 24 wh 


— 4 — i E: Er II 


* — — U + 


throwing afide that Gothic londage f jingle at be 
bun | end 


110 Critical Obſervations. \ 


und uſe it pegs nay; a he ther full Vy:way. 
««. epithete, | 

* The ſmoakie fights: W | 
« And ſuch like, for ſuch compoſition makes the meetre 
« runne away ſmoother, and paſſeth from the lippes with 
« more facilitie by 1T#taT10n of a letter than by are. 
© RATION, hich alteration of a letter requires an exchange 
6 of miniſtery and office in the lippes, teeth or palate, 
& and doth not the 1TzraTION.” The reader may ſee 
this affected iteration in Douglas's prologue prefixed to the 
VIII. book of Virgil's Zneid : And in the Plowman'; 
prologue and tale in Chaucer, p, 179. edit. Urry. . Pierce 
Phowman is written wholly after this manner without rime; 
which is mention'd in the preface. He wrote altogither 
« in miter, but not after the maner of our rimers that 
« wryte nowe adaies (for his verſes ende not alike) but the 
« nature of hys miter is, to have three wordes at the leaf 


* 1 every verſe which begyn with ſome one letter, as for 


« enſample, the firſte two verſes of the boke renne upon 
S, as thus ; 

"06. by a fone af wwbes ſette u was 3 

. 1 Pepe me into ſprobbes, as I a ſoepe were. 
« The next runeth upon H, as thus; | | 

« Jn habite as an hermite unholy of werekes, Se. 


un „ n e en 


Page 365. Davpan Jags. that MiTon ac- 
knowledged io him, that SPENCER was bis origi- 
nal : but bis original in what, Mr. Dx D does 
not tell us : certainly he was not his original in 


on SMAkes PART. 412 


end of every line; was the example of eur ster 
ENGLISH, TRAGEDIES Bere be * RIS Ho- 
NOURED SHAKESPEARE, ] he's 


Tis hardly poſſible, but that 2 reader of Shakeſpeare 
and Milton muſt have obſerved a great reſemblance both of 
ſtile and ſentiment in theſe two poets : ſee above page 217, 
218, what is cited from them concerning the variety '6f 
the puniſhments of the damned: one Pg og Bo 
„ {x 


6 O for a faullener's wie- 
To lure this taſſel gentle back again.“ 
Sh. Romeo and Juliet, Act II. 
O for that warning voice; Which he who ſaw | 
nn heard cry in heav'n alond. | | 
| Milton, IV, . 
ne The heavenly-harneG'd team ' 
1 Begins his golden progre/5 in the eaſt. 
K. Henry IV. A& mn. 
« Her rol —— Milt. XI, 175. 
As eaſy may'f thou the intrenchant air 
„With thy keen ſword impre. Macbeth, AR IV, 
„ben vapours fir d impres the air.” 
* And with indeatedylides did fp away. ” Fe 
As you Like it, Act IV. 
„% ot with indented wave 
1 Prone on the ground. &c.” Milt. IX, 496. 
2 e ee in the air. 
K. Henry V. 4 


In 


4 
1 
| 


412 Critical Obſervations. 
In the ſame ſublime manner Exrzcrariox is perſona- 


lied in Milton. VI, 306. 
„ While Exezcrarion ſtood 


4 In horror.” [-* ; 1 


e 1668 is perſonalized, In K. Richard III. Ad v. 


« Vicronx fits on our helms.e' 


gin, In Antony 5 Cleopatra, AQ * 
| 40 gie lawrell'd Vicroar. 55 
Hence Milton. VI. 762. 
* At his 399 nn 6 
Sat eage· wing d.. 
In the IVth book, where Satan falls into thoſe doubts with 
himſelf, and paſſions of fear and deſpair, Milton uſes the 


ſame image, as Shakeſpeare in vn the perturbed 


2 diſtracted ſtate of Macbeth. 
« And like a deviliſh engine back recoili 
% Upon himſelf : horror and doubt diſtract 
«« His troubled ſoul.” B. IV, 16. 
Who then ſhall blame 
His peſter'd ſenſes to recoy/ and ſtart 
„When all that is within him does condemn 
% Itſelf for being there? Macbeth, Act V. 


Milton, in the deſcription of Eve's bower LB. IV, 703. 
lays, 


: Other creatures here 
« Beaſt, bird, inſect or worm, durſt enter none; 
« Such was their awe of Man.“ | 


So in the ſong, inſerted in A Midſummer- Night's Dream, 


Act II. Inſects and worms are forbid to approach the 
11 i Bower 


en SHAKESPEARE. 413 
Bower of the Queen of Fairies. Callimachus has a thought 
not D ee eee 
forth Jove. 
Erbes & x ond 

lięic 66 of e mee, Eiaubving 6 

Eęrilbs, & yury ru,. Hym. I, 11. 6 
Inde locus oft ſater : neque preegnans aliquod animal, negus 
nulier cum adit ulla. Epmilts, is whatever walks or creeps, 
bird, beaſt, inſet or worm, as Milton expreſſes it; who 
doubtleſs had both Callimachus and Shakeſpeare in his 
mind. And this is very uſual for Milton, in the compaſs 
of a few lines to rifle the beauties of various authors, and 
hence to make them his own by his properly applying and 
improving them as his divine ſubje& required. This having 
not been, as I know of, n I will in- 
ſtance in one or two paſſages. 


« Like that Pygmean race 
« Beyond the Indian mount; or Fairy elves, 
« Whoſe midnight revels by a foreſt ſide, 
Or fountain, ſome belated peaſant ſees _ 
% Or dreams he ſees ; while over-head the moon 
« Sits arbitreſs, &c. 


Milton is ſpeaking of the fallen Angels, who had EP 
their immenſe ſhapes—firſt he ſays they reſembled the Pyg- 
mean race. See Homer Il. y. 6. and Euſtath. fol. 281. 
“ Or Fairy elves 
« Whoſe midnight revels by a foreſt fide 
« Or fountain, &c.“ 


Shakeſpeare in A Midſummer Night's Dream, Act II. 
And never ſince that middle Summer's ſpring 
That we on hill, in dale, foreſt or mead, 

a « By 


e eee 
% By paved fountain, or by ruſby brook, 
Or on the beached margent of the ſea 
To dance our ringlets to the whiſling wind, &c."' 


Again, the following in Milton,-—— Some belated peaſant 
fees or dreams he ſees * is literally from Virgil, Aen. VI, 
454. Aut widet aut widifſe putat. And, — while over head 
the Moon fats arbitreſs : from Horace, L. I. Od, IV. 
Jan Cytherea Chorus ducit Num, 1MIRENTS Luna, 


Milton, B. V. J. 5. 
— * Which er only found 
« Of leaves, and fuming rills, (Aurora's fan) 
* Lightly diſpers'd, and the ſhrill matin ſong 
Of birds on every bough. 


This is partly Virgil. VIII, 456. 
/ Ewvandrum ex humili tecto lux ſuſcitat alma, 
Et Marurixi vOLUGRUM ſub cylmine CANTUS, 


And partly Taffo [B. VII. ſt. f.] thus rendered by Fairfax, 
© © The birds awakt her with their morning ſong, 

Their warbling muſicke pierſt her tender eare, 

« The"murmuring brooks, and whiſtling winds among 

« The ratling boughes and leaves their parts did beare, &c." 


From Virgil Milton has literally the matin ſong of bird: : 
from Taſſo, the ſound of leaves and rills : his own addi- 
tion is, Aurora's fun: a pretty poetical image applied to 
the fanning winds among the leaves of the trees, and the 
cooling fumes ariſing rom the rills. 
I will "%g but one paſſage more which has already been cited. 
% Heay'n open'd wide 
8 8 harmonious ſound 
«« On golden hinges moving,” B. VII, 205. 


on SHAKESPEARE, 415 
This, by way of contraſt, ſhould be compar'd with B. II, 
881. 3 


« On a ſudden open fly 
« With impetuous recoil and jarring ſound 
« Th' infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
« Harſh thunder.” : 


The reader, if he has any ear, will plainly perceive how 
the ſound of theſe verſes correſponds to the ſenſe ; and how 
finely they are improved from Virgil. Aen. VI, 573. 

% Tum demum horriſono ftridentes cardine ſacrae 

« Panduntur portae.” 


Hell gates grate harſh thunder ; the gates of Heaven open 
with harmonious ſound. This (to omit Homer and the 
Pſalmiſt mentioned already) he had from Amadis de Gaul, 
B. IV. Ch. XI. where he deſcribes the palace of Apolidon. 
And the Witty Rabelais [B. V. Ch. 37.] has the ſelf-ſame 
image -In theſe two laſt inſtanc.'s here brought no men- 
tion is made of Shakeſpeare, but this ſmall digreſſion, per- 
haps, the reader will excuſe as it ſhews in a new light ſome 
fine paſſages of our epic poet. 
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IN D E X. 
N. B. The figures ſhew the page; the letter a, the note: 
and the Roman figures the Preface. 


CTO RS Adage,) their original, 100, &c. 
Acts of the Apoſtles, explained, 323, n. 341. 
Admiration, how the paſſion is to be raiſed, 44, 45, n. 
85, 86. 
Apon1s, his gardens, 151, &c 
AgESCHYLUs, his improvement of the flage, 101, &c. 
ALcyonivs, Petrus, cited and correfed, 19, n 
Alliteration, 266, 267, 408, &c. The affetation of it 
ridiculed in Shakeſpeare, 268. 
Ambition, its effect exemplified in Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
27, &C. 
ANACREON, ſpurious, 291, 292. 
Axronx, Mark, his character, 75, 89. 
AflePlanuir Ta avipu, to fail in the wind's eye, 341. 
AeoLLONtUs, Rhodius, corrected, 155, n. 


* a figure in rhetorick uſed by Saaler, B. II. 


ee the reſemblance between him and Dr. Bent- 


ley, 132, 133. What he diſliked in Homer be rejected. 


Ibid. & n. An inſtance of his arbitrary alteration of 
Homer, 220, 221. 
Axisror ax Es, his Plutus a play after the middle Comedy, 
119, En. 
His Plutus explained, 161. 
His Scholiaſt corrected, 111, n. 


ArIToTLE, in his poetics explained, paſſim. explained and 


corrected, 14, n. 24, 25. n. 27, 4%, 45» 46, n. 50, 57. n. 
88, n. 103, n. 112, 113, n 
AxRIAx, 


K. 


AxxTaB, his diſtourſes Hau, 32, Og. * 7 
910 46. \.] 
Arts and ſciences, flourifs i in popular government wh, 
B. I. Sect. XV. | 
AsCHaM, cited, 3, n. 20, n. / 
Aſiatic eloquence, 89, & n. 90. 
ATHENIANS, i and progreſs of dramatic poetry @mang 
them, I co, &c. a | 8 
Attic writers, i Greek 3 
AucusTus CAESAR, /ee es 
B. 121 ö 
Band ID prefixed.to Engliſh words, as whe Balis pred 
and the digamma F. 209. 
 BaTavia, its etymology, 298. 02 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER's Knight of thi — Peftle, 


ere 154, n. 404. 
WW Two Noble — cred, 185, n. 
44. 


"Falſe . 260 n. 

Beauty, in what it confifts, 54. & n. Beauty of charatter, 
79, 80. Of diction, 374. ſee Character. In what the 
chief beauty in poetry confiſts, 83, 84, &c. The mind ne. 
ceſſarily in love with beauty, 131, 132, fe Truth. How 
conſtituted in varitty, 134. 

BenTLEY, hi critical rules examined, B. I. gecd. I. The 
reſemblance between him and Ariſtarcbus, 132, 133. Hi: 
correction of a paſſage of Virgil examined and refuted, 
390, &c. / ſeveral paſſages in Horace, refuted, 88, n. 
1109, n. 165, 166, &c. 398. A paſſage in his difſertati- 
on on Phalaris, examined, 106, 107. 

_ Bedulog, 322. | 

Bourn, 319, 320. 

Balrons, ſee Engliſhmen. 


Baurus, his character, 74, 78, 79. | 
| Buffoon, 


IN DE X. 


Buffoon, 397. 

Buffoonery, all, or all 3 97, 98. 

Bua ET, biſhop, wrongly judges of Milton, 10. 

Burning of the Palatine library, 18, 19. of the Greek 
authors, 19: 


C. 

Caltpovia, its nn 298. | 

CALLIMACHUS, corrected, 124, n. Explained, 413. 

Cass1Us, his character, 75. 

CaT1LINE. charaderized in Virgil, 140. 

CAaTULLUS, explained, 361. 

Characters poetic, B. I. Sect. X Chaeraer . 68, 69. 

1 Proper character for tragedy, what ? 30, 31, 69. 70. 

Suitablangſi of character, 69, 70. CharaSers of women, 
71, 72, En. Known characters, how to be drawn, 73, 
74. Conſiſtency of character, 76, Kc. The mind pleaſed 
with this conſiſtency, and why, 79, 80. Honeſt charac- 
ter of poets, whether neceſſary, B. I. Seck. XI. * 
of Shakeſpeare's character, ibid. 

CHAYCER, in the prologue of the Canterbury Take, cor 


refed and explained, 184, 185, n. 
Is the Miller's tals, correct” 26 3. 403, 404. 


In the Neve' tale, explained, xx. | 
In the Romaunt of the Roſe, cred, 241, u. 
xxvii. 
In Troilus and Creſeide, explained, 346, n. 
Plowman's tale, the alliteration affected, 4102 
In the houſe of Fame, cori ected, 297, n 
In the Chanon Yeman's tale, corrected, 297, n 
In the Legend: of Hypfiphyle and Maden, cors 
reed, 403; 
Chivalry, a picture of ancient —— . 
Cickzo, his opinion of muſic, 32. 


His character | 
FRE Ee Ciczno, 


- 
—ͤmh——Vb — 
— 


IN D E X. 
Cictro, characterixed in Virgil, 139, 140, 
His acthracy, 294. 
It hit cpiſtles, explained, 188, n. 
De Natura deorum, correcteu, 282. 
. De Finibus, explained, 359. 
De Officiis, alluded td by Shakeſpeare, 300, 301, n, 
Se its original and W I — &, Proper 
ſubject for it, 112, 114, n. 
Conſiſtency of character, ſee Character. 
Courtier, a ridiculbus cburalibr in Shakeſpeare, go. 
Critics, their <vbimfical rules, B. I. Sect. I. i very good vi; 
tical run, 2, n. The province of tritics, B. II. Sed. I, 
—_— 4Without wy rot an in Fd 4551 &n, 


'D. 
Demon, 183, * 
ear: 327. 

Devil, his _ 1 M; ks 76 Va 55 Sha kj 
Monarch of the 655 2756. 

Diction, poetic, 92, 93. Its thi uf brawy, abbr? 37h 

Dig amma, Acofic, 2 209, 210, & n. 43, n. 175. u. 

Dignity of charatttr, 86, 87. 

Diockxzs LazkTIVs, line 102, n. 5 

Pioukpks, 2 che. grammarian, explained, 102, n. 

Dion xsius, in his Roman tiquities, correded, 256. 

Divexſions, public, 16, &. 

Da xDpx, alters, Shakeſpeare s ens, 75 n Turns the Pa- 
" radiſe Loft of Milton into rime, 10, 11. CaraBerizedi in 
the R chearlal, 120. Fond of repeating the ſame letters 

: in his werſes, 266. 

Dunces, their * and pertneſ, 5, 15, 295. 

E. 

Eik aerede, a fine inflaxce of A 36, & n. 

ELIZABETn, 2ucen, ber . 5, & n.  Shakeſpeart 

awrott 


IN DGE X. 


coyote @ comedy at ber regen, 91. Complemented by ba. 4 
| ſpeare, 119, n. | 
Eloquence, flouriſhes in pepular government, B. I. Sect. XV. | 
EMPEDOCLES, corrected, 219, n. | 
Engliſhmen, their taſte, 6, 7, 15, 16, 121. B. III. Sea. I. 
Ancient Britons, 19, 20. 


EricHARMUS, hit improvement of comedy, 112, &c. Several 
of bis verſes corrected, 113, 114, n. 


EricurUs, his doctrine to be found in Homer, 94+ n. 
Emiſorigala Tor a, 55, n. 

EA Nabe, 230, 237. 

Enie, 55. n 


Evzie1DEs, his cyclops, 94, 95, n. 101, n. 4 verſi in 
his Medara corrected, 407. 


Eveuvonlors 5 5, n. 
Epica Yedppala, 324, n. 
"Exua, "Exola, 321. 


Expiatory waſhings, 33, n. 


Fade, 212, n. 

Falkigs, an account of them, 323, n. Kc. 

Fanaticiſm, its influence on arts and ſciences, 6, 16, & n. 

Faſhion, vicious in poetry, 86, Folly of judging from mode 
and faſhion, 385, 386. 

Fathers, of the church, deflroyed the Greek writers, 18, 19, 
&n, 


* 


Flattery, how deſpicable, B. I. Set. XV. 
Fool, a character in our old plays, 8 


Formal authors, 97, 98. All formality, or all bufſoonery, 
ibid. 


France, its influence on Engliſþ taſt and manners, 6, 7. 
B. I. Se. XV. — 


2 French crown, meaning if the phraſe, 147, 143, & n. 
Ee 2 Genius, 


1 N D E X. 
Pe G. | 
Genius, Guardian, 183, &c. 
| Gorboducke, à play, 62, n. 
Gothick chivalry, 21, &c. See Engliſhmen. 
Government, popular, its influence en art; and Sciences, B. J 


Sect. XV. 
Grave writers, 97, 98. Gravity and humour Blended i the 


greateſt characters, ibid. 6 
Greek writers, their excellency, 124. The * models fo 


iniprovement of taſt, B. II. Sect. I. How fo many cant 
to be deſtroyed, 18, 19, & n. Ancient Greek language, 
what ? 364. How written in Homer's time, 175, n. 
GrEGORY the Great, burnt the Palatine library, 18. 
* H. St p 


Hand, for power, 224. 

 Haver, Having, 321. 

Hell, variety of, torments there, arb, 4 

Hz Liobokus, 268. 

Hesrchlus, ilaſtrated, 216. 

Hieronymo, or the Spaniſh 4 a play. Aale h 
Shakeſpeare and Johnſon, 284. | 

High and low hi ife, 86, 


HosBBes, noted, 2 
Hou x, a ſpecimen of the manner in aubich bis * Wa: 


anciently writ, 175, n. 
An Account of his editor Ariftarchus, 1325 135 
220, 221, n. 
Paſſages explained, 48, n n. 224. 225, n. 237, 
corrected, 43, 44, n. 219, 220, n 
Honeſty, whether requiſite in a poet, B. I. Sect. xl. 140. 
Horace, his character, 124, n 1 
A flatterer of Oftavius, 1 24. 
Davells too long on the Jatyric drama, 101, n. 
Paſſages illuſtrated, 25, 26, n. 307. 
Hoxact, 


I. ND E X. 


| Horace, explained and defended, 89, & n. 108, 109, & n. 


398. 


Some of his odes currected and e 16 5 , 166» 


167, 168, 
corrected, 194. 
Hoſpitality, /acred, 31, n. 
Human nature, 68, 69. 


Humour and gravity, ſe/dom found mixed in the ſame che. 


racter, 97. 
L. 


Jauss, firſt, king, complemented by Shakeſpeare, 39. 


Jealouſy, B. I. Sect. VII. 

In, in compoſition, 305, 306. 

Inſpiration, poetical, 4, & n. 

Intereſting /ſubje&s of poetry, what ? 31, 46, 69. 
Jonx, Se. explained, 352. 


| Jounson, Ben. his Maſque at Whitehall, 38, n. 


Every man in his humour, explained, 63, 64, n. 
244+ 

Every man out of his humour, explained, 64, 135 

136, n. 147, n. 
corrected 65, 112, n. 
Valpone, illuſtrated, 81, 82. 
corrected, 405. 
Cynthia's Revels, explained, 147, n. 
Silent Woman, corrected, 18 5, n. 197. 
explained, 307, n 

Alchymift, explained, 289, n. 395. 

The Devil s an Aſi, corrected and explained, 394 · 

In bis poems, explained, 149, n. 

Catiline, corrected, 405, 406. 

Heretio ſyllabarum, 408, &c. See Alliteration. 


Julian, his Caeſars explained, 120, 121, n.  Correfed, 


153, n. Explained and correFed, 279, 280. 


Ee 3 K a1ai- 


IN D E X. 


* 
Sa dboas Yeu, 223. 
Kiiewas tmroinois, 32. | | 
Knight-errantry, See Chivalry. R 
L, 


Lein his mimes, 101, n. | 
Ladies, the upper: band given them, nd ta d 
Fine eloatiu, for what reaſon, 72, n. Lovers of fur, 
71, 72, n. Nature of fine Ladies, 29. 30. 
Latin fage en 122, 130. Latin authors, 130, 141, 
Liberty, its influence on literature, B. I, Se. XV. Or 
dramatic poetry, 98, 99, 122, 255 
Loxoixus, noted, 83, n. C urrectad, 255, 256, 
Love, a comic paſſion, 7, & n. om es ibid. 
Lucxzrius explained, XXvi. 
Ludere, meaning of the word, 307. 
 Lyes, how neceſſary in poetry, 23, & n. Probable hu but 
ter tban improbable truthi, 27, n. 
M 


Machines, poetic, 44, 45s n. n. 

Magic, poetic, 97. 

To make, a maker, a poet, 135, En. 

Man, character 92 2 69. 

Man- ſcience, 69. 

Manners, poetic, B. I. Sect. X. 

MarTIAL, explained, 139. 

Marvellous, % Admiration. 

Maſk, an account of the ancient, 104, 104. 

Maximus Tyzx1us, explained amd correcta, 251, 272. 
Meioſis, a figure uſed by a, 149. 

Men of wit, 97, 98. 3 
 MzwanvDeR, his riſe and An 120, 121. How bis 
plays came to be deftroyed, 19, & n. 


Metaphors, mixed, 397, 398. 
| | Mirren, 


IN D E xX. 


Mirrox, Spencer and Shakeſpeare his originals, 365. Bor- 
rows from Shakeſpeare, 411, 412. 
Often repeats the ſame letter, 267, 268. 
Fingling terminations, whether to be 1 in bis 
Paradiſe Loft, 391. 
His broken werſes, how artful, 366, &c. 
His character of the Devil, 66, 67. 
A fine inſtance of the ſuitableneſs of character 
in Eve, 70. | 
Tinfure of Vanily in Eve, how fine] ly « and len- 
derly touched, 72, n. 
The Paradiſe Loft, Tow far a picture f bis 
own times, 140, &c. 
Paſſages illuſtrated, 96, & n. 141, 142, 143, 
218, 264, n. 401, 402, 411, 412, 
w—explained, 15 2, & n. 189, 190, & n. 217, 
. 237, & n. 308, 309, 313, n. 337, 349. 
390, 397, 491, 402, 411, 412, xxviil, &c. 
Defended and explgined, 158, & n. 227, 228, 
334» 337» 338, n. 343, 344, 355» 389. 
366, n. | 
Carrected 8 198, 202, 230, 492, 
403. 
A better reading propoſed, 152, 153. 
Samſon Agoniſtes, 144. Corrected, 407, 408. 
In his ſonnets corrected, 408. 
Mifanthrope, 68, 69. 
Mocker, 397. 
Models, for taff, 130, 131. | 
Monoſyllables, frequent in the ancient Greek language, 364. 


Monſtrous characters, how far allowable in poetry, * 
Moral painting in poetry, 84. 
Moralities, 99, & n. 


Ee 4 Munzrvs, 


IN D E X. 
Munz rvs, how far be impoſed on Scaliger, 290. Plata; 
and Cicero's opinion of them, ibid, 
Myſteries, 99 6 , 
N. 
Nature and truth to be fudied, not faſhion — eufon, bh, 
385, 3%, Human nature, 68, 69, 


Natural character, 30, 31, 68, 69, 
Nepenthe, 42, n. 
otion, 229. 
ay es 0. 
Ocravivs, his character, 75, 76, 122. 
Owcrdliwle, 12, n. See Rimes. 
Ovid, In Metamorp. corrected, 155, 156, n. 305, 306, n, 
explained, 325, n. 
In Epiſtol. explained, 180, n. 
corrected, 260. 
Amor, correfed and explained, 190, 191. 
Art. Amat. explained, 307, n. 
| P. 
Palatine library, burnt, 18, n. 
TlagaCao, 119, n. 
Parodies, 120, n. 
lagcporcr, a figure ridiculed in * 268. See Al- 


literation. 
Phallic, 110, & n. 


®ailagia, a fine inſtance of that figure, 36, & n. 
PHILEMON, corrected, 290, n. 
Pirxs PLOWMAN, cited, 410. 
Plato, his opinion of muſic, 17. His opinion of human 
nature, 68, 69. His Em art in the ſuitableneſi 
of character, 70. 
Hi; Gorgias explained. 114, 115, 263, 264. 
Io cited, 4, n. 
Sympoſium explained, 98, 263. 
PLAT» 


IN D E X. 
Plato, his Minos explained, 106, 197. Pl 
Republic corrected, 17, - 
explained, 110, n. 
Laws corracted, 281, 282. 
| explained, 237, 238. 
PLaToxUs, correfled, 103, 104, n. 
Praurus, explained, 116, 323, n. 3444 37. 
Pleaſure ari/ing from ſcene of diſtreſi, B. I. Sect. VIII. 
PLUTARCH, paſſages explained, 185, 236,255, n. Cr 
refed, 191, 192, & n. 219, 220, n. 247, n. 
Poet, meaning and force of the auord, 1 


IIa, 135, n. 


Probability, poetic, 27, En. A probable hye, ibid. 


ProPERTIUS, explained, 307. 
Iljoowrowoiia, beauty of the figure, 84, 85. 


Pugillares, 221, n. 


Puns, in Shakeſpeare and in the ancient writers, 258, &c. 
Puritans, their taft, and hatred of literature, 16, & n. 


Q 
Quail, 182. 
Wb, fe Pun. 
Rehearſal (comedy) 120. 
Repetition of the ſame letters in verſes, ſee Alliteration. 
Reſolution, 32. 
Ricaard III, a character not proper for the ſtage, 67. 
Ridicule, proper ſubjects for it, 112, & n. 
Rimes, 4whether avoided by Homer, Virgil, Milton, 12, 1 3, n. 
Romans, how their government influenced their manners and 
learning, 122. Their fall cui barbarity, 18. Roman au- 
thors, 130, n. 
Aoſe, under the roſe, xlviii. 
8. 
SARESBERIENSIS, Joannes, cited, 18, 19, n. 


Satyric drama, 100, 101, & n. 7 
 SCALIGER, 


| IN D E X. 

ScaLlicer inp oy Maretus, 290, n. 1 

Self- love, 30. 1 

Sentiments, poetic, B. I: gect. XII. 

SsxTus Eurikicus, corrected, 114, n. 

SHAPTSBURY, Earl, wwrongly criticizes Shakeſpeare, 9. Mi 
taken in his etymolgy of Deſaemona, 303. 

SHAKESPEARE, bis learning, paſſim. wherein fawly, 675 
125, 126. His honeft character, B. I. Sect. II. 4 frri8 
ab/ereer f decorum, 97. His gravity and humour, 97, 
98. His plays explained, defended, corrected. 

Alrs well that ends well, correfed, 229, 230. Defended, 
XXXIV. | 

Antony and Cleopatra, the character of Mark Antony, and 
bis manner of ſpeech, 89, go. Dramatis perfonae varied 
from Plutarch, 302. Paſſages explained, 187, 188, 327, n. 
Defended, 200, n. 316, 317, 328, 330, 335, 360. Ger- 
eefted and explained, 183, 184, 235, 296, 240, 247, 248, 
249, 254» 255, 275, 270, 333. 

As you like it, paſſages explained, 257, 30 Correfted, 
208, 209, 257, 273, 274- 

Comedy of errors, peſages explained and defended, 146,147, 
323, 324, 326, n. xxxvii. Correfeg, 283, 234 

Corialanus, charader of Coriolames, 78. Paſages explain 
ed and defended, 163, 170, 171, 328, 329, 331, 351. 
Cerrected and explained, 208, 2115 212. 

Cymbeline, paſſages, explained, 23, 331. Defended and en- 

,. Pleineg, 171,. 348. Cerredad, 204, 205, 215» 249 241. 

Hamlet, the play criticized, 43, Kc. In gubat light the play 
Introduced before the King, ii to le conſidered, 48, 49, 120,n. 
Paſſages explained, 27, n. 48, 49, n. 320, 331, 322, 327» 
343» 345, 395» 399. Explained and correded, 177, 178, 
179, 180, 211, 253, 382, 383. 

iſt Part of K. Henry IV, <urongly o called, SB. Faxplained 


and defended, 162, 334, 335, 338, 351» 395. Corrected, 
M5, En. 3 2d Part 
2 


I N D E xX. 


2d Part of K. Henry IV, <orongly ſo called, 58. Paſſages 
explained, 77, 78, 150, n. Correfted, 240, 274, 380, n. 

Henry V. Fluellin's character, 72. Paſſages explained, go, n. 
22x. Defended and e explained, 149, 150. xli. Corre&- 
ed, 274, 275, 381, n. 406, 407. a 

K. Henry VI, the flory faulty, 25, n. 59, bo. Paſſages 
in the firft part, explained, 151, 216. Second part, ex- 

plained, 300, 301. xx. 

X. Henry VIII, wrongly called the life of K. Henry VI, 

57. Wherein faulty, ibid. Paſſages explained and de- 
fended, 22, 23, 329, & n. 350. Correfied and explained, 
206, 207. 

K. John, <oronghy called, The life and death of K. Job, 56, 
37. Paſſages explained and defended, 173, 174. Ce- 
refed, 252. 

Julius Caclar, #he plot vindicated, 58, 39. Tr length of 

. tim, 61, n. 'The characters, 74, &c. Paſſages explain- 

| ed, 78, 79, 186, 187. Definded, 157, 314, 315, 331. 
Explained and corre#ed, 176, n. 229, 244, 245, 246, 
258, xiv. 

K. Lear, explained and correfed, 195, 196,199, 203, 235. 
Defended, 33 2. ix, xv. Paſſages explained, 224, 225, 
346, 362, 363. xiv, xix, xxv. 

Love's labour's loſt, furious, 289. Corrected, 231, 232. 

ä — 27, Kc. Its length of times, 
61, n. The poet's art in deviating from hiftory in the 
character of Banguo, 40. Paſſages explained, 21, 31, 
3% 33, 37, 38, n. 39, n. 41, 42, n. 164, 179, n. 326. 
Defended and explained, 155, & n. 339, 345. Xii, xxiii, 
xlix. Corrected, 34, 204, 277. 

Meaſure for Meaſure, paſſages explained, 148,n. 215. [ts 
wnity and moral, 39. 'Explained and defended, 169, 217, 
343, 407- Explained and corrected, 239. 


Merchant 


MD EX 

Merchant of Venice, the Jeu character not proper fo 

. "the flage, 67. Paſſages explained, 163, 354. 

Merry Wives of Windſor, paſſages explained and defended, 
161, 323, 380, n. xx, xxxiv. Corrected, 278, 279, 

A Midſummer Night's Dream, paſſages defended, 157, 309, 
407. Explained and corrected, 205, 251, 252, 333, 
372, n. Ridicules the affettation of repeating the ſame 
letters, 268. | 

Much ado. about nothing, paſſages explained, 212. | Cope 

refed, 230, 231, 242. 

Othello, the play criticized, 5 1, &c. Paſſages explained, 

162, 164, 224. Explained and defended, 171, 172, 303,n, 

336, n. 341, 342, 355- Explained and corrected, 181, 

182, 202, 203, 269, 270, 306. Meaning of the word 

De/demone, 303. 

K. Richard II, - paſſages explained and defended, 305, 115 

K. Richard III, the character improper for the, Page, 67. 
Explained and defended, 347, n. 395. | 

Romeo and Juliet, a play founded upon hiſtory, 74+ Mer 
 eutio's character, gi. Paſſages explained and defended, 

148, 1357, n. Correfted, 243, 244- 

Taming of a Shrew, paſſages de and explained, 169, 
170, 304. 

The Tempeſt, the unity of its action, 59. Caliban's cha- 
rafter, 91. Paſſages explained, 223, 224, 226, 227, 339. 
Corrected, 199 200, 238, 239, 249, 250, 251, 273, 


379- 

Timon of Athens, paſſages defended, 311, 362. Crrected, 
197, 198, 199, 239, 240. 

Titus Adronicus, /purtous, 284, 285. 

Troilus and Creſſida, paſſages explained and correfied, 213, 
214, 232, 233, 254. Explained, 148, n. 182, 222, 
223, 337+ | wk | 

3 N Twelfth- 


IN D EX. 
Twelfth-Night, or What you will, explained and defended, 
341. Correfted, 196, 197. LACK 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, ſpurigus, 289. 
Winter's tale, the feory faulty, 5 n. N 307. 
xli. 


Shent, 193. | 
SOCRATES, 97s 98, 294- 


SoPHOCLES, his improvement of the * wal n. His 
Electra, 49, '50, 392. Oedipus, 58.. Ajax, 58, 321+ 

- Philo&etes' explained, 259, Defended, 29, n. 

SPENCER, paſſages explained, 47 n. 136, 180, 191, 205, n. 
305, 310. XXV, XXVi. - Explained and neat; ah 
186, 193, 336, n. 404. 4 23 | 

Stage, /ee Tragedy, Comedy. — 

STRABO, cited and illuſtrated, B. L. Sed. l. | - 

Sublime, true, 87. . 3 

Subſcribe, ſubſcription, 312, 3113. | 

Superſtition and wickedneſs united, 36. 

Swearing on the ſword, 47, n. EEG 2 

Svypxev, Sir Philip, his remarks on our tragedies and comes 
dies, 62, 63. His bad metre, 384, 388. 


Exnpa wap UTorova, a WARES in Fs * by _ 


n 161. „5 i ) 
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Tubs kinks Ar gens Dake 


Tangere, meaning of the wword, 306. ; 

Taſt, modern, B. I. Sect. III. & IV. "Taft corrupted intro- 
duces depravity of morals, 18. Critical taſt, how to be 
acquired, B. II. SeR. I. 385, 386. 

TERENCE, in what ſenſe the Roman Menander, 121, 112, 
282. His art in drawing the chara&ter of Dunes, 76, 77. 
Explained, 356, 358. 


THEQCRI- 


EN Y] 
Tutocatros, in hig epigrams correfitd, 113, & wy 
Is bis paftorals correfted, 256. 
explained, xii. 
The Doric nalect changed in his poems, 282; 
Tuxsris, the inventor of flage plays, 100. 
TiBULLUs, correfed, 100, n. Explained, 36ti Aftfed 
the alliteration, 409. ö ; 
Couch, touthes, 306. 
Tragedy, its riſe and progreſs, B. I. Sect. XIV.” 
Tragic character, 30, 35 68, 69. Tragical paſſion, LE 
Sect. VIII. 
Tragi- comedy, B. I. e il. 
Tęvſyda, 111, n. 
True-penny, 396. 3 
Truth, poetic, 88. Megerig perfued, i 
Tutelar deities, 183, &c. cos Dogon... 
Tü xn, 185. 
Tyranny, — nd lin, B. I. Set XV, 
Tyrannic paſſions, 34. 
Trxrakus, *. and erp, 236, 237. 
V. 


v * in Latin changed into * by the Bughib, 214. | 
2. tes a pry» 
the other, 392. 
Verſes, treated of, 366. 
Veſlel, for body, 222. 
The Vice, a dell character in our old plays 393, Kc. 
Vincil, a flatterer of Odavi 124- 
Ordered his poem 10 be Burnt, and why, 125, n. 
Romans tharaZerized in his yoem, 139, 140. 
Chitra## of Dia, 51, 52. 
Camilla, 71, 72, 
Mexentius, 66. 
Vinci, 


IN D E X. 


VirolL, whether he errs in his chief character, 5 1, n. 
Chiming terminations in his Poem, 13, n. 
Paſſages explained, 189, 217, n. 221 n. 255,n. 
259, u. 264, 319, b. 321, 353. 
354» 355» 390, 391, 392. 
corrected, 124, n. 194, 195, 291, n, 
299, 369, 370, 390, 391. 
Voss1us, noted, 372. | 


Unity, fee Whole. Linien of time and place, B. I. Se. 
IX. Unity of charafer, 79, 80. See Character. 
Utterance, 34, n. 


Weird, 29, n. 

Whiſt, 210, n. | \ 

Whole, 54, 55, K n. 134. 7 . 

Wis vou or SOLOMON, explained, 272, n. 

Wit and gravity, blended, in the A8 characters, 97, 98. 

Wizard, 29, n. 

Women, not ſuffered. on the fore til th reftoration, 73, n. 
See Ladies. | 

Wander, ſee Admiration. © OD 

Words, inflances of them ing; in . 375K. 


XIENOTHOx, his Aren. 3 111, 114, n. 2 
W 261, 262 | 
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307. 4 i read gaudia. bold To 

358. for feteret, read Aeterat. 8 0 

370. for ora, read oro. | 

373. read, iquiae, siltiae. 

400. for mntegerity, read integrity. * 8 

403. for Madera, read Medea. 1 % 
412. ee 9 0 470 | 


IN D E x. . 


7 Heteretio, read Horatio. 2h 
After MwnzsTus, &c. aa and Cicero a 
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